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THE REVOLT OF THE ATOMS 

V. ORLOVSKY 



Illustrated by FRANK R. PAUL 

The present story comes to us from Russia and it is an extremely absorbing 
narrative based on excellent science. For the past decade, scientists predicted 
that if man ever harnessed atomic energy, things would probably begin to hap- 
pen. They pointed out that the key to atomic energy was like the fulminate 
cap of a charge of dynamite. Dynamite is harmless and can be handled and 
sawed without danger. It requires the explosion of the little detonating fuse 
to set it off. 

Scientists in the past have pointed out that if we discovered the key to atomic 
energy, we might very likely blow up the earth itself. A later school of scien- 
tists, however, disclaimed this entirely and they maintain that there is no such 
danger. 

In any event, the present story is based on sound science and it makes exciting 
and interesting reading. 

* This is i hr original hlurh 



P ROFESSOR Flinder was in very 
bad humor. In. spite of his cus- 
tomary self-control, he felt that, he 
was in no position to hold himself 
together, to consciously and soundly 
lead his thoughts through the chan- 
nels of clear, logical and correct in- 
ferences. Their harmonious flow 
through the gray convolutions of his 
brain always afforded him immense 
pleasure. But today, he was unable to 
direct the flow along the calm and 
sound channel; this, of course, affect- 
ed his mood to such an extent, that 
even his favorite cigar seemed bitter 
and tasteless. 

Indeed, there were reasons for it. 

In the first place, this morning 
Flinder discovered, in his working 
cabinet adjoining the laboratory, the 
absence of several of his documents 
pertaining to his work. The theft had 
been committed at night with incred- 



ible and almost incomprehensible 
boldness. The laboratory was situated 
in the garden, in a separate building, 
in the rear of the large detached 
building in which he resided. The 
windows were protected with iron 
grating and from them radiated a net 
of wires connected with the burglar 
alarm system, not mentioning the 
special night-watchmen, old non-com- 
missioned officers. The result was that 
the wires were cut, the grating "had 
apparently been cut through the cor- 
ners with the oxy-hydrogen blowpipe, 
or something of that kind, and the 
window-panes had been cut out and 
removed. 

The room was topsy-turvy. Two 
table-drawers were pulled out and 
their contents were littered all over 
the floor. The thieves, it seemed, 
were pressed for time, for they had 
left the others undisturbed. But worst 
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of all was the breaking open of the 
fireproof safe and the emptying of 
one of its compartments. 

Something must have frightened 
the night intruders, routing them into 
flight before they had succeeded in 
completing their work, for they left 
many traces behind: a handkerchief 
bespattered with dirt and ashes; drops 
of blood at the safe, apparently from 
excoriations of the hands; and scraps 
of newspapers of the preceding day. 
There were no tracks to be found in 
the garden. The Police Commissioner 
and a detective summoned by the 
professor, ‘nodded their heads approv- 
ingly, inspected and examined every- 
thing, put what was of interest into 
their brief-cases, and left, to return 
shortly with a police dog. The hound 
jumped out through the window, 
leading his guides towards the stone 
wall, in which they found a large hole 
covered up with bushes. From there 
he led them into the garden and then 
into one of the crowded streets of 
Berlin. In a word, everything turned 
out to be just as it always happens in 
similar cases, but Flinder could not 
overcome his grief and excitement, 
even when the agents of the Police 
Department assured him that every- 
thing, so far, was progressing in their 
favor. 

Having examined the remaining 
papers and documents, he discovered 
the absence of several which contain- 
ed rough outlines of his recent work. 
Others embodied data which he kept 
secret, and which served him as con- 
necting links for his future work. 

He knew with certainty who stood 
behind this affair. It was quite clear 
that it was directed by one who knew 
his business thoroughly. For the past 
few years in Nancy, France, they 
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were conducting experiments similar 
to his own. The little, dry, old man 
with that penetrating look in his 
deep-set eyes, gray tuft of hair on his 
forehead and sharp beard, whose 
photographs Flinder was examining 
with curiosity and animosity, in the 
" L‘ Illustration," directed this work 
and was stretching his avid and tena- 
cious fingers in his direction. These 
two rivals had never met in their 
life, yet they hated each other with 
all the depth of feeling, of which each 
was capable in his own way. 

Which of the two would be the first 
to harness this power and direct it by 
his own will, depended to a great de- 
gree on the issue of the silent strug- 
gle between two nations, that struggle 
which, in fact has not ceased for a sin- 
gle moment, even after the cannon 
had ceased to roar and human flesh 
had ceased to be shot to pieces. 

In today’s conflict, his opponent 
had the upper hand, a circumstance 
sufficient to spoil his best mood. 

In addition, there was another un- 
pleasant feature connected with this 
affair. Danger threatened from anoth- 
er side. For the past two years, a 
young Russian engineer commissioned 
here by Russia, had worked as a scien- 
tific collaborator in Flinder’s labora- 
tory, commissioned by this amazing 
country, where only recently they 
had been feeding on human flesh and 
where people were dropping dead 
from hunger on the streets of the 
cities. This same country is now inter- 
ested in electrification, in breaking up 
the atom, in the study of the nerve 
system and what not — which lines of 
work, according to Flinder, were not 
at all suited to savages and cannibals. 
At first, Deriugin, the Russian collab- 
orator, displayed no qualities entitling 
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him to any greater consideration than 
that given to his fellow- workers. In 
fact, he appeared rather to be possess- 
ed of a dull mind, or, at least, a mind 
not likely to lead him to the fore in 
this particular field. He worked along 
the lines of chemistry and radioac- 
tivity and, although this was in close 
contact with the research work of the 
professor, it never provoked any 
alarm in the latter’s mind. 

Of late, however, it began to dawn 
upon Flinder that Deriugin knew 
more than he was willing to show; in 
fact, more than he was supposed to 
know. This, of course, was impossible 
to ascertain with any definiteness; 
nevertheless, after carefully observ- 
ing the nature of some of his experi- 
ments not directly connected with his 
work, the professor began to divine 
the curious mind, persistent and bold, 
which was striving to fathom the great 
mystery. The glitter, which this some- 
what round-shouldered man could not 
always extinguish, and which contin- 
ued to glow in the depth of his eyes at 
lectures or during the hours of prac- 
tice, whenever the subject of the 
breaking up of the atom came up, 
filled Flinder with discomfort and 
alarm. 

Perhaps, there was more danger in 
this young man than in the little old 
man from Nancy. Something was 
happening right here, under his very 
eyes. And the thought of ridding him- 
self of the uncomfortable collaborator 
began to occupy the professor’s mind. 

Eitel, the professor’s son, who was 
serving as a volunteer in the cavalry 
division of the Reichswehr, detested 
Deriugin with all the passion of his 
heavy and sad hatred. He had been 
telling his father, that if he were in 
his father’s place, he would have sent 



this “Moscow spy” to all the devils, 
or, at least, he would keep him from 
the laboratory at a distance of a can- 
non shot. Flinder was beginning to 
agree with his son’s contentions, now. 
But, after all, one must have some 
plausible excuse. 

And all this is hardly calculated to 
serve as a cure for depressed spirits, 
not to mention the fact that the news- 
papers had been offering food for the 
most somber reflections every day. 
Those fellows beyond the Rhine, lost 
all control over themselves; they per- 
mitted themselves to go to the very 
limit. They continued to slap the back 
of the vanquished adversary, until it 
made Flinder clutch his fists and gasp 
for breath. 

“Well, so be it,” he thought. “He 
laughs best, who laughs last — and 
this is their own adage. We shall see 
who will do the laughing. Flinder will 
give to Germany, that mighty, indom- 
itable power, which he feels will soon 
flow in powerful torrents into his lab- 
oratory. We shall see! Yes, we shall 
see!” 

Flinder pushed his unfinished cigar 
into the ash-tray with such disgust and 
anger, that a heap of ashes scattered 
over the table, and he left the room. 

It was dinner time, a meal which 
was observed with great precision in 
his home. At the window, drumming 
with his fingers on the glass, stood a 
tall young man in military uniform. 

“Hello, father!” said the young 
man as he greeted his parent. “I met 
your red-headed Moscovy idiot again. 
When are you going to get rid of 
him? I just can’t look at him without 
disgust. He invariably spoils my tem- 
per, this Asiatic ...” 

The professor silently shrugged his 
shoulders. 
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At the table, Eitel began telling his 
father, who was listening very absent- 
mindedly, about his service, about the 
horses at the squadron-stables and 
about his fellow-soldiers, and he spoke 
with high esteem of his Colonel. 

“By the way, he spoke of you with 
great respect; he said that Germany is 
much indebted to you and is expect- 
ing still more from you.” 

The professor smiled. Queer 
though it was, yet it was pleasant to 
hear such recognition of his merits 
from the lips of a Hussaf Colonel. 

“But, what I was going to ask you, 
father,” he continued, “is to give me 
a general outline of your latest work. 
It seems to me that every Tom, Dick 
and Harry in our Casino knows more 
about it than I do.” 

Flinder smiled again. 

“I think you are right, my son. I 
shall do my best to enlighten you . . . 
Do you realize that man’s greatest 
problem on Earth is the struggle for 
energy, which he draws from nature 
in manifold forms?” 

The Hussar shook his head. 

“Each new explosive, each newly 
constructed machine, is a new, more 
convenient, cheaper, or more expe- 
dient method of pumping out new 
energy from the earth — that energy 
which moves our ships and trains, 
works our factories and mills, carries 
in the air our airplanes, drives our 
dirigibles, and hurls our projectiles 
over ranges of scores of miles. But the 
supply of the Earth’s coal is constantly 
diminishing; besides they have taken 
our coal away from us; nor have we 
oil. ... At the same time inexhausti- 
ble sources of energy are scattered all 
about us in abundance.” 

“Where are they?” 

“Everywhere; in this piece of iron 
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lying on the table; in the puddles of 
filthy water in the streets; in the road- 
dust beneath our feet — wherever 
you turn your eyes.” 

“I do not understand.” 

“Well — do you know what an 
atom is?” Eitel smiled. 

“I have heard something about it. I 
think it is something very small.” 
“That’s right,” said the professor 
with an involuntary smile, “and in 
those infinitesimally small bricks, of 
which all bodies of the universe are 
made, all those colossal supplies of en- 
ergy are stored. Atoms consist of con- 
centrated, condensed electricity. 
They resemble an endless mass of 
miniature, tightly coiled springs, or, 
better still, little charges of powerful 
explosive matter. And when we learn 
to release the detent of those springs, 
to explode those charges and to con- 
trol them and their energy, we will 
usher in a new era in the history of 
mankind; we shall enlist in our work 
the dormant power that lies about us; 
we shall flood the world with cheap 
and inexhaustible energy; we shall 
free mankind from the curse of un- 
equal and strength-sapping toil; we 

shall direct it into new channels; we 
»» 

“We shall first feed up our weapons 
with that new power and dictate our 
terms to Paris and London ...” 
interrupted Eitel, standing in the 
center of the room, with glittering 
eyes, threatening with his fists some 
region in space. 

II 

F linder turned on the current 
and shut the door of the 
laboratory behind him. A flood of 
light illumined the familiar picture. 
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at once arresting one’s attention with 
the serenity and peacefulness of a 
working atmosphere. Wires in rigid 
lines stretched all over the walls; por- 
celain insulators, like ivory fingers, 
protruded here and there and be- 
tween them; on the tables and shelves 
sparkled glass utensils; brass parts of 
the .apparatus glittered in yellow re- 
flections; a marble switch board with 
its appliances and colored lamps, ad- 
ded a cold, yet solemn appearance to 
the spacious room. 

Upon a large marble-top table, at 
the rear wall, stood a mechanical ap- 
pliance, from which the work was to 
start. Flinder stopped before it with a 
feeling of inward satisfaction and 
throbbing expectation. Everything he 
saw before him was the reflection and 
incarnation of his thoughts. Each lev- 
er, each screw, each contact of the 
wires — everything to the minutest de- 
tail — was carefully considered 
weiehed and computed. This new ap- 
paratus was entirely his brain-child. 
To the ordinary method of breaking- 
up^ of atoms, by means of bombard- 
ing them with grains of helium, that 
are discharged by radioactive matter, 
he added the action of the electro- 
magnetic field of high tension. This 
enhanced the speed of flight and the 
power of explosion of the miniature 
charges. And to-day he intended to 
test the influence of some admixtures 
upon activated nitrogen, admixtures 
that are dissolved in the tube with gas 
and represent minutest molecules. 

He examined carefully the scheme 
of arrangement of the appliances and 
focused the microscope over the fluor- 
escent stage over which the explo- 
sions were to register the path of the 
fragments of the atoms, and turned 
on the switch. A deep, heavy buzz of 



the transformer filled the room, as if 
a giant drone from out the wilderness 
of the night, beat his wings and 
whizzed upon the window sill, shak- 
ing the concrete walls with his blows. 

The professor turned off the light 
and looked into the microscope. 
There was the usual scene: like fall- 
ing stars on a calm August night, 
flashes of racing atoms glimmered in 
the dark field, left and right, in the 
direction of the current; paths of light 
intersected the field of sight, crossing 
in places, indicating colliding, extin- 
guishing and flashing up again, and 
strange seemed the silence in which 
this fiery rain was pouring down. 
Then, turning a small stop-cock, 
Flinder admitted into the tube of the 
apparatus a tiny cloud of dust, which 
was to serve as a stimulator and aug- 
menter of the process. And at once 
the picture in the dark field changed. 
Into the pattern of fiery lines, broke 
in a volley of rays, scattering them- 
selves in all directions like explosions 
of miniature charges. These were no 
longer integral; the atoms were be- 
ing scattered into tens and hundreds 
of fragments by the force of the bom- 
bardment. Microscopic worlds were 
being destroyed, silently rumbled the 
catastrophies, one after another. 

And now dead silence reigned as 
before, broken only by the monoto- 
nous humming of the transformer. 

Flinder almost doubted his own 
eyes. This meant, that the problem 
was solved at last. The key to the mys- 
terious treasure was found; an unpar- 
alleled victory was won. 

Impotently and slowly he dropped 
into his armchair, in a sense shocked 
by the achievement. After ten years of 
persistent work, he had apparently 
reached his goal. It was difficult for 
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him to realize it all at once. He sat 
steeped in a confused state of semi- 
forgetfulness and semi-delirium. 

The door clicked; apparently, Hin- 
ez, one of the assistants, finished his 
work and left. Flinder did not notice 
him. He remained under the influence 
of the excitement that possessed him, 
trying to visualize the dizzy perspec- 
tives that were being opened to man- 
kind. An insignificant dot of matter 
will yield enough energy to drive 
ocean liners, and ponderous trains, for 
many hours. Millions of millions of 
horse-power! The end of the struggle 
for energy! We are the masters of 
energy! 

Thus, for about a half hour Flinder 
remained in his semi-dreaming state, 
which completely enthralled his mind. 
When he finally bent over the eye- 
glass of the microscope again, that 
which he saw there was so unexpected, 
that he uttered a cry. 

He no longer saw the separate fiery 
lines or the volleys of rays; but the 
whole circle was enveloped in a rag- 
ing sea of fire; flaming vortices circled 
and danced right and left and all 
along the current stream. Flinder in- 
stinctively grabbed hold of the cur- 
rent control lever and shut off the 
power. The transformers stopped and 
the dead silence that hovered in the 
room, filled his heart with a longing 
premonition. 

The scene under the microscope 
had changed very little. The fiery sea 
continued its rage, but no longer in 
one direction. The whirls rotated, col- 
lided and scattered in all directions in 
utter chaos. Flinder stretched out his 
hand to the switch and lighted up the 
laboratory. Everything stood in its 
place: the apparatus, the retorts, the 
flasks and the insulators with their 



ivory fingers, and the switches stuck 
out from the walls and ceiling; the 
windows were darkened by night 
shadows and at the right stood a 
bright, reddish star, apparently, Arc- 
turus. Everything about was simple, 
familiar and comprehensible. 

What was it, then, that had fright- 
ened him so? The foolish play of his 
high-strung nerves. Simply, looking 
down upon this phenomenon, still 
new to him, he recalled Deriugin’s re- 
cent phrase, in the words of Aston: 
“The research work into the inner- 
atomic energy, is like playing with 
fire on top of a barrel of gun-powder.” 
And it appeared to him, that this very 
minute the force he himself had just 
freed, would crush into fragments the 
laboratory and everything about it. 
What nonense! Here he has stopped 
the work of the apparatus and noth- 
ing at all happened. Apparently, the 
process, once begun, continues by it- 
self. So far, so good! The only ques- 
tion to be decided on now is, how to 
utilize this new energy without wast- 
ing it without purpose? 

He now examined the microscope. 
Under the object-glass gleamed a 
bright dot, discernible with the naked 
eye. Bending over closer, he con- 
vinced himself, to his great surprise, 
that the tiny pale-blue star quivered 
without the apparatus, at the brass 
mounting. An unpleasant chill again 
ran up his spine. 

Mechanically he extended his hand 
to the glittering object, but withdrew 
it immediately; his fingers were 
burned as by a red-hot iron and his 
body was rocked as by a heavy blow. 

And it suddenly appeared to him 
that the glittering dot was growing in 
size before his very eyes; that it was 
not a dot any more; that it had be- 
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come a small ball, the size of a pea. 
He wiped his eyes and looked up 
again; he felt the hair on his head 
rising and his forehead was covered 
with cold perspiration. 

No longer responsible for his ac- 
tions, Flinder grabbed a glass of water 
from the table and splashed it under 
the microscope. The red-hot tube 
burst with a whir; the fragments of 
glass scattered all over the floor; a 
cloud of steam rose with a buzz from 
under the fiery ball, while the ball, 
agitated and rocked, moved aside and 
perched upon the marble table, slight- 
ly quivering, as if the scant power it 
contained, was pulsating. 

It was quite clear now that it was 
growing from minute to minute, slow- 
ly but surely. Flinder suddenly be- 
came conscious of the fact that his 
lower jaw was jumping and the teeth 
were chattering. He stood motionless, 
his hands clutching the table, his face 
pale as death and his eyes widely 
bulged. Everything was clear now. 

This was a catastrophe, the kind 
our Earth had not yet experienced. 
The breaking up of the atom, which 
he had caused in the minute volume 
of gas, had been so energetic, and the 
fragments were scattered with such 
force and rapidity, that, when collid- 
ing with the neighboring molecules, 
they, in turn, broke their constituent 
atoms, and now the process was 
spreading unchecked from one place 
to the other, liberating the dormant 
power and releasing light, heat and 
electric radiation. 

He had set free the spark which 
was to cause a world conflagration! 
And there was nothing in all the 
world that could avert the destruc- 
tion that was to follow. Nothing! 
Nothing! Certainly, we are powerless 



to exert any influence upon the pro- 
cess within those microcosms not yet 
aware of anything; it did not dream 
that here, in the quiet of the labora- 
tory, a catastrophe had taken place 
— that would ultimately reduce tips 
globe into cosmic dust. Everybody 
was oblivious of the impending dan- 
ger! They slept, walked, ate, worked, 
laughed and were occupied with a 
million trifling matters! Yet the shad- 
ow of death had swept over our 
Earth. . . . 

And this he, Conrad Flinder had 
done; Conrad Flinder, the gray-beard- 
ed old man, to whose health the Hus- 
sar Colonel drank last night. He sud- 
denly began to laugh, ever louder and 
louder, his teeth chattering, his lower 
jaw moving up and down, as if it were 
suspended on a rubber string. He 
thrust himself at the door forcing it 
open, and rushed out in dishevelled 
condition. Running along the garden 
tracks, he rebounded from the trees, 
fell, rose and ran on toward the 
house, ceaselessly laughing. ! . . 

Ill 

I n bold-type captions appeared 
the news of Professor Flinder’s 
suicide in the morning newspapers. 
The newsboys announced this with 
piercing and shrieking voices, and 
waving their sheets, they tucked them 
under the arms of the passers-by. De- 
riugin had found out about the dread- 
ful occurrence, while on his way to 
work. Flinder! Cool-headed, stone- 
calm Flinder, resembling a machine 
rather than a man! 

The news stunned the engineer. He 
sensed in it an event more significant 
than could be deduced from the news- 
papers accounts, which ascribed the 
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incident to a sudden attack of mental 
alienation. This, they deduced from 
the note left by the professor and 
from the unintelligible phrases written 
therein, which, in all probability, bore 
witness to the chaos of his last 
thoughts. “General destruction!.... 
I did it ... It grows larger each sec- 
ond . . .” While this was merely a 
string of words, the incoherent 
phrases produced an overwhelming 
impression upon Deriugin. He was 
shaken with fear. In these words he 
read of an incredible and absurd men- 
ace, which suddenly appeared to him 
as a possibility. He quickened his 
pace, jostling his way through the 
human tide, toward the Institute 
where, at the very entrance to the 
laboratory, he met Hinez, the assis- 
tant. 

“What happened?” he inquired of 
the assistant who stood before the 
locked door. The latter shurgged his 
shoulders. 

“I know as much as you do, col- 
league. At any rate, this is a colossal 
loss to Germany — it is almost irre- 
placeable.” 

“A dreadful occurrence, indeed,” 
returned the Russian, “but I am 
afraid that this is not the end of 
it ” 

“What do you mean to say?” 

“It seems to me that something 
has happened in the laboratory. Have 
you any idea, colleague, what special 
work the professor was doing there 
yesterday?” 

Hinez suspiciously looked up at the 
speaker and replied reluctantly: 

“I believe he was making prepara- 
tions to test the newly installed ap- 
paratus, which was to accelerate the 
breaking up of the atoms of several 
gases. . . .” 



“Listen, Hinez,” exclamed Deriug- 
in, his voice ringing with excitement, 
“I understand that my words seem 
strange to you, perhaps brazen, but 
the situation is too serious for us to 
fret about formalities. I have been 
watching the work of the professor 
for a long time and was very much 
interested in it. But now, I repeat, 
I am afraid that some mishap has 
occurred there.” 

Hinez silently shrugged his shoul- 
ders, yet, he too felt that he was be- 
coming affected by an incomprehen- 
sible alarm. 

They unlocked the door of the lab- 
oratory. In the assistant’s room, a 
servant with a long iron rod, on one 
end of which a rag was tied, was 
cleaning the room. The servant wel- 
comed the entering pair with a curt: 
Guten Tag. The two whisked through 
the room directly into the laboratory 
of the professor. 

Hinez led the way. On the thresh- 
old of the large room he halted unwil- 
lingly and covered his eyes with his 
hand, blinded by the unexpected light. 
Behind him stood Deriugin; silent 
and pale as a ghost, he was contem- 
plating the picture that lay before 
their eyes. Upon a large marble table, 
where the new adjustments were gath- 
ered, shone, with unbearable bright- 
ness, a fiery sphere the size of a man’s 
head. It quivered, as if it pulsated. 
Upon its dazzling background, bluish 
veins crossed themselves and every- 
thing about it was covered with a 
bluish mist. At the place where the 
sphere had touched the surface of the 
table, a light sizzling and crackling 
was heard. The room was hot and 
suffocating, as it is before a big storm. 
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and a sharp smell of ozone assailed 
the nostrils. 

Hinez and Deriugin stood like a 
pair of statues, not daring to move 
from their places nor to remove their 
eyes from the strange phenomenon. 

“Herr Hinez,” exclaimed the sur- 
prised servant, who had followed 
them into the laboratory, “something 
is burning there!” 

And before either of them had a 
chance to stop him, he ran over to the 
table and drove the end of his iron 
rod into the face of the fiery sphere. 

A dry, loud crack followed. A daz- 
zling spark, resembling a short light- 
ning bolt, flashed out at the end of the 
rod and the old man dropped back- 
wards, spreading his hands and knock- 
ing his head against the hard floor. 
His body twisted up in spasms and re- 
mained motionless. All this took place, 
it seemed, within the twinkle of an eye. 
When Hinez rushed over to the old 
man, bending over him and trying to 
raise him up, he no longer breathed. 

“Dead!” confusedly announced the 
assistant, retreating unwillingly and 
turning back his head to his colleague. 
Deriugin, standing at the door, re- 
peated mechanically one and the 
same phrase: 

“I knew it. . . ! I knew it. . . !” 

About ten minutes passed before 
the visitors regained a little of their 
composure. They carried out the body 
of the old man into the assistant’s 
room, and tried every means to revive 
him, but all their attempts failed; the 
unfortunate man was dead. 

“What is this anyhow?” demanded 
Hinez, at last, when he realized the 
futility of their efforts. 

“This,” repeated Deriugin, and the 
sound of his voice resembled the burst 
of thunder before a rainstorm, “this 



is a mutiny of the atoms, revolting 
against the man who dared to dis- 
turb them. . . .” 

“You mean to say, that . . .” began 
Hinez with uncertainty. 

“I believe,” interrupted Deriugin 
harshly, “that the destruction of mat- 
ter has begun and, in all probability, 
nothing in the whole world will be 
able to check it. This old man is the 
first victim of the millions that are to 
follow.” 

“But, why do you speak about a 
catastrophe, colleague? And even if 
what you expect to happen, does hap- 
pen, it will not pass beyond the 
bounds of the laboratory and can be 
disposed of right here.” 

“Disposed of? And this 1 hear from 
you, assistant to Professor Flinder? 
Don’t you realize that we are power- 
less when it comes to the element? 
Can we, in any way or with any thing 
influence the work that goes on within 
the atoms? Can we stop the growth of 
this fiery vortex?” 

“Growth?” this new idea impelled 
Hinez to withdraw hastily into the 
main laboratory. 

Indeed, this was quite apparent: 
the flaming sphere, in the last half 
hour, had increased about a fraction 
of an inch in diameter. Besides, it 
was becoming more and more diffi- 
cult to breathe in the room. The air 
was all pregnant with electricity. The 
twinkling of little bluish lights upon 
all the prominent parts of the appara- 
tus and other appliances, transformed 
the whole picture into a fairy-scene. 

Deriugin and Hinez left the labora- 
tory, shutting the door tightly behind 
them. Actions and measures to fore- 
stall an impending calamity began im- 
mediately. Hinez took upon himself 
the task of informing all the profes- 
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sors of the Institute of the actual pre- 
vailing condition; Deriugin, mean- 
while, departed to see Eike, a friend 
of his and the editor of a leading news- 
paper. To find him was not an easy 
task. But about one o’clock in the 
afternoon, he found him in his edi- 
torial office. At first Eike was hesi- 
tant and undecided about going with 
him. Professional curiosity finally 
triumphed however. 

They entered a machine that puffed 
at the street-door entrance, and 
whisked away in the direction of the 
Institute. On the Frankfurt Strasse 
they noticed a pillar of smoke stand- 
ing almost rhotionless in the air. 
Along the streets, hissing, whistling 
and pealing their bells, hurried the 
fire-engines. Men in copper helmets, 
with hatchets in their hands, clung to 
the sides, like operatic warriors on the 
stage. 

“There must be a fire somewhere,” 
remarked Eike, flaming up again with 
curiosity, which is so much part of a 
newspaper man. 

“It’s there . . .” insisted Deriugin 
with growing alarm. “We are late! 
It’s there!” 

His premonition did not deceive 
him. Their noses were soon assailed 
by a scorching sensation. Opposite 
the house in which Flinder lived, a 
large throng of firemen were running 
to their engines; beyond the iron 
fence and between the trees, where 
the laboratory stood, tongues of 
flames danced and smoke rose and 
whirled, gradually being carried away 
into the street which was becoming 
enveloped in a thick and corrosive 
cloud. 

In this hubbub, Eike immediately 
lost sight of Deriugin, so he decided 
to go around the burning house to the 



windy side to quietly view the scene 
of fire from there. Suddenly, from the 
side of the laboratory came loud 
shrieks from the firemen and the 
crowds of curious people who had 
broken into the garden. Eike threw 
himself in the direction of the shrieks 
and almost collided with Deriugin, 
who ran up at demoniacal speed. 

“Look out! It has broken out into 
the open! Look out, Eike!” he shout- 
ed, waving everybody away with his 
hands. 

At that moment, a gust of wind 
wafted a cloud of smoke upon the two, 
and the editor saw a sphere of fire, 
about eighteen inches in diameter, 
quivering and tossing, borne by the 
wind, directly towards the dumbfound- 
ed spectators. 

- “Save yourselves!” shouted some- 
one in the crowd. “It’s ball lightning!” 

The crowd of people scattered in all 
directions. Eike remained on the spot, 
as if nailed to the ground, but only 
for a few fleeting seconds. Soon, he 
too, threw himself aside, as the flam- 
ing whirl, flying past and only a few 
feet away from him, breathed forth 
its sultry heat and blinded the eyes 
with its dazzling glitter. As it moved 
over the sand of the road, thousands 
of fiery sparks fell from it upon the 
earth and upon objects it met on its 
way. 

Dazed and stunned, Eike fell down, 
stumbling over bumps. Lying there, 
his terror-filled eyes continued to fol- 
low the flight of the sphere. 

He was how the trees, with which 
the fiery sphere collided, caught fire; 
how a sudden gust of wind flung it 
upon a group of people that tried to 
cross its path; how a shower of fiery 
rays poured down upon them and, 
without having had a chance to even 
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utter a cry, three of them dropped flat 
on the ground and remained motion- 
less. 

The last thing Eike succeeded in 
seeing was how the fiery globe reached 
the iron fence. A loud crackling was 
heard, as if a shock of lightning had 
passed between the iron bars and the 
fiery cloud, and in the next moment 
the sphere found itself on the outer 
side of the fence in which yawned a 
large opening, lined by torn and 
melted fragments of metal. The streets 
were filled with wild shoutings, stamp- 
ing of feet, pealing of bells and loud 
cracklings. 

IV 

The following two days were aston- 
ishing days. To some of the people 
who witnessed the strange events, it 
was perfectly clear that something un- 
usual was occurring; it seemed clear 
that beginning with this day, the real 
agony of the Earth would lead up to 
imminent destruction. Yet, they did 
not seem to have made up their minds 
to speak about it in the open. Such a 
supposition seemed entirely too wild 
and absurd. Although in Eike’s news- 
paper, on the day following the event, 
there appeared an article which quite 
carefully explained the significance of 
the events, the edition was immediate- 
ly suppressed by order of the author- 
ities, who found in the news nothing 
but a common newspaper-bait, cap- 
able of creating a panic and of causing 
an undesirable commotion. Those few, 
who succeeded in getting copies, 
simply shrugged their shoulders in 
wonderment; how could a respectable 
newspaper lower itself by running af- 
ter cheap sensationalism? 

On the other hand, there were other 



eye-witnesses and victims of the des- 
truction caused by the flight of the 
fiery globe through the streets of Ber- 
lin. But their number was too small 
to be reckoned with — ten or fifteen 
souls altogether. The fires that oc- 
curred in several parts of the city 
were rapidly extinguished. Besides, 
upon reaching the eastern outskirts of 
the city, the sphere disappeared in the 
direction of Furstenwalde. 

Nothing at all was heard about it 
for two days. It did not in the least 
resemble an elementary catastrophe. 
In a word, no one seemed to think 
the event either serious or significant. 

Hinez, however, did not rest; like a 
poisoned beast he ran from one City 
Office to the other; he rushed to the 
Council of professors, to' editorial 
offices, everywhere insisting, demand- 
ing, himself not knowing what. No- 
body wanted to listen to him; they 
shrugged their shoulders and smiled 
in his face. Two — three professors of 
the Institute, indeed, shared his alarm 
and were certain that the affair was 
not yet finished. But not one was will- 
ing to stake his reputation or risk fall- 
ing into a ridiculous position, if the 
whole affair should perchance turn out 
to be a false alarm. 

Deriugin did not show himself any- 
where. He had apparently forgotten 
about the dreadful occurrence, while 
he worked continuously and feverishly 
over some research work in the lab- 
oratory of the Institute. He hadn’t 
even shown up at the professor’s fu- 
neral, at which all the flower of the 
scientific world of Berlin and Germany 
had gathered. So completely absorbed 
was he in his work. 

For all that, Eitel had played a con- 
spicuous part on that day, and strange 
it was to see his bright uniform in the 
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background of black frocks of the pro- 
fessors and their colleagues. Here, for 
the first time, since that significant 
day, young Flinder met Hinez, now 
an absent-minded, ill and irresponsible 
person. 

Eitel could not, for some time, ex- 
plain to himself the meaning of the 
fantastic tales the young engineer had 
been telling him. 

“You mean to say, that the air is 
burning over there?” he queried, be- 
wildered, wiping his forehead. 

“Not burning,” nervously replied 
Hinez, twitching and twisting, as if on 
springs, “not burning, but destroying 
itself. Its atoms, broken up and ex- 
ploded into their infinitesimally small 
bulkiness by your father, are drifting 
with their fragments, with such rapi- 
dity, that they are gradually destroy- 
ing the neighboring atoms, thereby 
freeing the dormant energy that is hid- 
den within them; they, scattered 
into hundreds of fragments, in their 
turn destroy new layers of gas, thus, a 
terrific gangrene is gradually hem- 
ming in more and more, volumes of 
ether. . . 

“Does this presage anything seri- 
ous?” asked Eitel confusedly. 

“This presages a world conflagra- 
tion!” 

“But isn’t it possible to stop that 
wandering sphere, somehow? Extin- 
guish its growing flame, or — whatever 
you call it?” 

“That’s just where the fear lies — it 
is impossible, absolutely impossible, 
at least, in the present state of science. 
This process is homogeneous with the 
phenomenon of radioactivity and upon 
them we can exert no influence what- 
ever. They are absolutely beyond our 
control.” 

The poor brain of the soldier was 



tangled hopelessly in the wild per- 
spectives. 

Hinez was right. On the same day, 
Friday evening, the first news was 
received from the east about the ap- 
pearance of a large exhibition of ball 
lightning and, as described by an eye- 
witness, it moved in a direction to- 
wards the Polish border. The phenom- 
enon resembled a fiery ball, five feet 
in diameter; it flew slowly with the 
wind, close to the ground. At night it 
emitted a dazzling bright radiance; in 
the daytime, it seemed like an incan- 
descent flaming cloud. The nature of 
the strange appearance, doubtless, was 
electrical. Upon its approach, the work 
of the telephone and telegraph sta- 
tions ceased completely; in places of 
weak insulation and upon the appara- 
tus, sparks poured down in shower- 
like fashion; compass needles turned 
in all directions, as in time of severe 
magnetic storms. 

In general, it was very difficult to 
pass any judgment upon the details, 
but from the information thus far re- 
ceived, it was deducible that a danger 
of an unknown nature was actually 
threatening. The path of the sphere’s 
movement was a streak of growing 
destruction. Fields and meadows 
stretched in wide burned-down rib- 
bons; wherever it encountered forests, 
fires flashed up and long red flames 
rose high into the sky. Several vil- 
lages were completely wiped out. 

To keep silent and conceal the truth 
was impossible. The Sunday news- 
papers were filled with alarming dis- 
patches, articles and questions ad- 
dressed to the scientific societies and 
individual specialists working in the 
fields of electro-chemistry and radio- 
activity. 

Despite the fact that it was a holi- 
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day, a special meeting of all the pro- 
fessors of the Institute was called, 
and the most prominent representa- 
tives of scientific thought, that were 
in Berlin at that time, were also in- 
vited. Amongst them was Hinez — 
tired, emaciated and apparently grown 
older by many years. Deriugin, who 
had been working on some questions, 
on the solution of which now depend- 
ed the fate of mankind, perhaps, was 
there also. The thought was wild and 
absurd; it sounded like a fairy-tale; 
yet, despite it, the chairman, opening 
the meeting, introduced that first. 
Never before had the walls of this 
meeting hall, within which a majestic 
spirit of sober discussions and cold, 
understanding, always reigned, heard 
similar orations. The fantasy and the 
fairy-tale combined with reality; math- 
ematic formulae and apocalyptic pre- 
dictions were all blended into a 
strange chaos. But ths most terrible 
thing of all was, that the meeting at 
once declared its complete incompe- 
tence for solving the problems they 
were confronted with. Man was im- 
potent. The spirit he provoked turned 
against him and threatened complete 
annihilation. The meeting suddenly 
became pervaded with inexplicable 
alarm, and with a painful feeling of 
hopelessness; there seemed to be no 
way out of it. 

The Deriugin asked for the floor, 
and briefly summed up the situation 
on hand: 

“The process is enlarging and grow- 
ing. To wait till the obstinate work of 
the brain or a fortunate chahce of ac- 
cident will disclose to us a method or 
a means to stop it— is unthinkable. We 
must do now, at least, whatever is 
possible; we must check the further. 



movements of the sphere — arrest 

it ” 

The hall reverberated with excla- 
mations of wonderment, almost in- 
dignation, on the part of the assem- 
bled scientists. Some delegates openly 
declared that they had not come 
there to listen to the hollow prattle of 
dilettanti. 

Deriugin, having waited till the 
noise subsided, asked that he be heard 
carefully till the end. And concentrat- 
ed attention, a few minutes later, was 
the answer to his speech. 

His project had the following salient 
points: to adjust upon a huge caterpil- 
lar-tractor, moving at a speed of 40 
kilometers an hour, a powerful dyna- 
mo, fed by electric motors of several 
thousand horse-power. Its current 
should pass through the armature of 
the electromagnet, thereby supplying 
the latter with colossal force. Four — 
five such solossal magnetos, in Deriu- 
gin's opinion, would suffice to cause 
the sphere to move against a moder- 
ately blowing wind to reach the mag- 
net poles. 

Of course, the execution of the pro- 
ject demanded a colossal effort and a 
large sum of money. Germany was 
not the only country where precau- 
tions were necessary. It was of para- 
mount importance to organize a sys- 
tem of construction of electro-magnets 
in several points on the continent, be- 
cause it was impossible to foretell 
whither the tide would toss the 
strange enemy in the near future. Be- 
sides, the work would have to be com- 
pleted in the shortest possible time; 
else it might be too late. The opera- 
tions seemed very difficult, indeed — 
almost beyond possibility of fulfill- 
ment — but upon them rested the fate 
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of mankind. It was absolutely neces- 
sary to try. 

All this was so evident, that it did 
not provoke any disputes or discus- 
sions. Aftej - a brief exchange of opin- 
ions, it was decided to appoint a com- 
mission to work out every detail of 
the project proposed by Deriugin. 

In addition to that, the assembly 
decided to bring the case before the 
people and appeal to the government 
to immediately appropriate an ade- 
quate sum of money in order to carry 
out the work. Similar appeals were 
addressed to all the scientific societies 
and to the governments of the other 
countries, urging them to join in the 
common cause. 



V 

Three weeks had passed. Old Eu- 
rope was crumbling on every step. 
From one end to the other, by the 
will of the wind, hovered the flaming 
sphere, increasing steadily in size 
and sweeping away everything that 
was alive. Cities and villages were 
burning, forest were aflame, day and 
night enshrouded the sky with curling 
clouds and asphyxiating smoke. Mea- 
dows and fields in ever greater strips 
were becoming reduced into carbon- 
ized deserts, stretching in winding 
ribbons over the map of terror-strick- 
en Europe. 

Crossing the Polish border, the 
flaming sphere on the same day 
reached Torna and, passing over the 
fortress, it destroyed two forts, sever- 
al batteries and some larger powder- 
depots. The city proper, remained on 
the safe side of the moving atomic 
whirl, but it suffered much from the 
explosions in the forts; the number of 



dead and wounded reached several 
hundreds. 

The news of the Torna catastrophe 
reached Warsaw Saturday evening. 

Sunday morning an enraged mob 
broke into the building of the Ger- 
man Consul General and ransacked 
it, due to a rumor that had passed 
amongst the people, that “the 
Germans were at the bottom of eve- 
rything,” and that the approaching 
disaster was intentionally precipitated 
upon Poland by Germany. In the 
churches, the bells were ringing and 
the Miserere was solemnly being sung; 
people were imploring the Lord to rid 
them of the elemental disaster. An 
endless procession, with cross and 
banners, wound through the streets, 
and the blue smoke fo the censers 
rose high into the bright sky. East of 
Warsaw a chain of batteries stood 
ready to meet, at midnight, the un- 
welcome enemy with the thunder of 
their metallic mouths. This was the 
mobilization of religion and science; 
heavily and earthly army. 

At two in the afternoon, the enemy 
appeared. Enveloped in a halo of 
smoke, the flaming sphere moved 
along the shore of the Vistula, setting 
the forests of Belian and Mlotzin on 
fire. The chain of batteries, lined up 
in front of the fortress, was broken up 
in twenty minutes, the arsenal was 
blown to pieces and ten minutes later 
the sphere burst into the streets of 
the city. The bells were silenced, the 
procession was dispersed in panic, 
fright and horror. Cries of despair, 
the hissing of the flames, the crack- 
ling of breaking glass and the roar of 
falling walls signified the course of 
flight of the atomic vortex. A quarter 
of an hour later, having laid waste the 
New World and Lazenki, it disap- 
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peared in the direction of Mokotow; 
behind it the vast city roared and 
sighed in smoke and flame. 

The burning of Warsaw served as 
an impetus to force the other nations 
to join the movement sponsored by 
Germany. Fervidly interested became 
the world’s greatest scientists, such as 
Rutherford, Bohr, Aston and many 
others. Laboratories worked day and 
night; lathes and machines roared full- 
throatedly in the ironworks; metal 
grated against metal and one after an- 
other there appeared upon the Earth 
iron and brass giants that were to com- 
bat the inexorable foe. 

Toward the end of the week, Der- 
iugin was commissioned to Paris to set 
aside all the difficulties that impeded 
the work in the Creusot ironworks. 
From there he was supposed to go to 
Genoa, where the works of Italy were 
concentrated. The flaming sphere, 
meanwhile, continued its course over 
Europe, leaving in its wake fires, dev- 
astation and thousands of victims. 
Passing Warsaw, it set fire to Kovel 
and then disappeared for some time 
in the marshes of Poliesie. Thence it 
moved southward, flying between Kiev 
and Zhitomir and wipip$> Ouman com- 
pletely off the map, it descended over 
the river Boog, then brushing by the 
eastern outskirts of Nikolaev, it wend- 
ed its course over the Black Sea. 

The destruction caused by it began 
to assume actual cosmic dimensions. 
Aside from the fires and victims, now 
it bore with it new calamities. Dread- 
ful thunderstorms and hurricanes of 
unusual proportions — similar to tropi- 
cal showers — were descending from 
the atmosphere which was pregnant 
with vapors from the rivers, lakes and 
seas, caused by- the immense heat that 



had been radiating from the destroy- 
ing globe. 

Passing through the Balkan Penin- 
sula and inflicting great damage and 
suffering on Belgrade, the fiery vor- 
tex, by way of Tyrol and Baxaria, 
entered France, and devastating the 
north-eastern corner, disappeared in- 
to the ocean. At this point, between 
Cologne and Paris, it was met by 
Eitel Flinder. 

The turbulent days, after the death 
of his father, bore heavily upon the 
young man. He was completely lost 
in the chaos of strange occurrences. 
Ever since the time he had spoken to 
Hinez, after his father’s funeral, he 
found it impossible to collect his 
thoughts, or direct them along proper 
and sound channels. The strips of fires 
and ruin that had swept over Europe 
seemed to have cut deep crosses into 
his breast. He could not, under any 
circumstances, reconcile himself to 
the fact that his father was the cause 
of the disaster now ravaging all Eu- 
rope. Besides, his old hatred for De- 
riugin, about whom he continued to 
hear and read daily, had not ceased 
for a single moment. And despite the 
fact that he could not himself explain 
on what this strange feeling toward 
the Russian was being fed, yet, in his 
utter ignorance, he did not notice how 
that feeling of reasonless malice was 
gradually changing Into the blind con- 
viction that, it was the Moscovite, who 
was the cause of his father’s death, 
as well as of the dreadful nightmares 
that continued to ravage all of Europe 
for the last three weeks. Though the 
thought was wild, without any founda- 
tion, still it continued to torment the 
weak mind of the young Hussar. He 
felt certain that all misfortunes ema- 
nated from Moscow, for, while the 
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fiery sphere had only grazed a small 
part of the Russian territory, it had 
played great havoc everywhere else in 
Europe. And without giving due con- 
sideration to his actions, Eitel turned 
about face to Paris, right on the heels 
of his detested foe. 

VI 

Deriugin was no longer in Paris. 
Though hot on his trail, Eitel did not 
follow him immediately to Italy. In 
these days of frightful nightmares, 
it was not easy to travel from one 
country to another. All depots were 
beleaguered by enormous crowds of 
people. Bloody encounters were 
fought in order to get into a railroad 
car. The immense city was in hot 
delirium. Eitel observed with timid 
curiosity the panic which possessed 
the human ant-hill and it found a live 
response in his own heart. And what 
he saw redoubled his hatred for the 
supposed author of the unprecedented 
catastrophe. Paris was dying before 
his eyes. 

All this occurred two days before 
Eitel's arrival in Paris. As soon as the 
news about the appearance of the 
atomic vortex in the Vosges and about 
its movements westward were re- 
ceived, an unprecedented confusion 
broke out on the Bourse. The most 
solid values tumbled with amazing 
speed. In the next twenty-four hours, 
several of the largest concerns in the 
country were forced to discontinue 
payments. Hordes of people hastened 
to withdraw their money from the 
banks. In a word, it was an ordinary 
financial panic multiplied several 
times by ten. 

A human sea inundated the streets 
and squares of the city and splashed 
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out there all its hatred, malice and 
fear that was kept locked within the 
stony boxes — their houses. Here and 
there, amid the living tempestuous 
stream, gonfalone fluctuated the 
statues of saints and of the Madonna 
vascilated on their litters in the pro- 
cessions that implored Heaven to 
deliver them from the impending 
disaster. Improvised choruses alternat- 
ed, church bells pealed and women 
shrieked. 

On the day of Eitel’s arrival in Paris 
there appeared in “ Figaro " an article 
which played the role of a barrel of 
gasoline poured upon an incipient 
fire. One of the most renowned auth- 
orities in the field of radioactivity 
was summing up the course of events 
and reached the following definite 
conclusion: that the earth was coming 
to an end, that man is in no position 
to arrest the breaking up of the atoms 
within the atomic vortex, that by now 
the speed of its growth has been con- 
stantly progressing, that it is expected 
in the near future to reach colossal 
dimensions and velocity, precluding 
almost an immediate cataclysm. This 
is imminent and seemed only a ques- 
tion of time. Any struggle with the 
enemy was fruitless and ridiculous. 
Civilization has fulfilled its mission, 
reached its culminating point of de- 
velopment and must leave the 
stage 

As an aftermath of the article, it 
appeared as if some sluices have 
opened in the gigantic city as well 
as in the heart of the people. Pray- 
ers and anathemas, wailing and sigh- 
ing, licentious songs and gospels of 
priests were intermingled and rolled 
into one. Throngs of insensates ap- 
peared in the streets. Some raised 
their hands to heaven in mute prayer. 
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others openly gave vent to wild pro- 
fligacies. One great financier and mil- 
lionaire, now the possessor of only 
worthless securities, appeared on the 
balcony of his palatial residence and 
gazing down upon the maddening 
crowds, he began to tear into shreads, 
notes and paper currency worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, shouting 
in wild frenzy: 

“Our earth is coming to an end! 
It’s the end of the world!” 

The wild scenes completely pos- 
sessed Eitel’s mind. He was certain 
now that he was summoned from 
above to save the Earth from the 
impending destruction and, the only 
way to accomplish this, was to wipe 
off from the face of the Earth that 
person who, in his opinion, was the 
embodiment of all the dreadful oc- 
currences. 

When the atomic vortex flew past 
Paris without causing any damage, 
the first wave of refugees that sought 
salvation outside the walls of Paris, 
surged back into the city. Eitel 
dashed off. for Genoa. Despite the 
fact that at that moment the city was 
not in immediate danger, young 
Flinder found in it almost the same 
picture as in Paris. 

In the city full of commotion and 
beset with despair, there was a little 
island against which live waves 
dashed themselves to pieces. Here, 
day and night; in fire and heat of 
the melting furnaces, and amid the 
clank and din of machines, thou- 
sands of people worked, like the chil- 
dren of Vulcan in the blacksmith 
shops of hell. The world could rage 
with madness, as it saw fit, but here 
they forged implements for the strug- 
gle for its existence, while there still 
was a drop of hope left. 



At the time of Deriugin’s arrival, 
three powerful engines were com- 
pleted, while another five were still 
in work. Every day, from early morn- 
ing, leaving behind him the Filthy and 
narrow streets of the noisy city, the en- 
gineer would enter the smoky king- 
dom of iron and steel, whence it was 
destined to launch at the needed mo- 
ment the iron giants, wherever the 
enemy was expected. 

It was here that young Flinder had 
found him, after an untiring chase. 
Deriugin was in the yard of the gigan- 
tic plant which produced yesterday a 
new electro-magnet which was to be 
tested this day. At first the engines 
were tested. The groaning of ther op- 
pressive weights shook up the ma- 
chines with a heavy tremor, so that the 
earth began to shake under them. Sev- 
eral mechanics, together with Deriu- 
gin, walked around the iron monsters, 
observing their rhythm, breath and the 
workings of each and every part of 
them. 

The chief engineer, a tall, slim 
Italian, pointed out some inaccuracies 
in the refrigerator; a group of mechan- 
ics stopped to watch a tiny stream of 
gas that had been leaking out from 
somewhere. Deriugin stepped aside, 
writing something into his notebook, 
when suddenly, in the rear of the 
dark passageway of the interior build- 
ing, appeared the Figure of a man who 
stopped bewildered in the center of 
the yard, apparently stunned by the 
clanking and noise that filled the air 
from all sides. The visitor’s face 
seemed familiar to Deriugin, but, for 
the moment, he could not recollect 
where he had met these restlessly 
seeking eyes, the protuberant fore- 
head and hard-compressed lips. 

Something strange, impetuous and 
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alarming was in the stranger’s pose, 
and Deriugin was about to inquire how 
and wherefore he had come here, 
when their eyes suddenly met. Within 
trice, Deriugin's memory conjured 
up the forgotten image for him, and 
within the same trice the intruder’s 
eyes became inflamed with such rabid 
hatred, that the engineer unwillingly 
retreated. Eitel’s right hand dropped 
into his pocket and within a twinkle 
of an eye, Deriugin saw before him- 
self the dark gap of the pistol’s bore. 

Not realizing what it was all about, 
he uttered a cry and dashed off to the 
side of the ponderous engine. A shot 
rent the air, followed by another. De- 
riugin felt a burning sensation on his 
left shoulder. He turned around. Eitel 
stood a few feet away from him, aim- 
ing at close range for a new shot. 
From the cabin of the electromagnet 
a frightened face was peering out. At 
the refrigerator, the mechanics had 
gathered into a group, not knowing 
what to do. 

In this very brief moment, there 
flashed through Deriugin’s mind a 
bright thought. He made a sprint to 
the side of the magnet and shouted 
to the mechanic: 

“Enrico, turn on the current!” 

Another shot rent the air. Deriugin 
dropped to the ground. In the next 
moment something very astonishing 
had occurred: the pistol, torn out 
from Eitel’s hand by the great power 
of the magnet, flew up into the air 
the dozen feet that separated it from 
the magnet, struck with all its might 
against the frame and remained there 
as if held up by an unseen hand. 

Confounded, Flinder remained 
standing unmoved, gazing about him- 
self with frenzied eyes. When the 
people ran up to him and grasped him 
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by the arm, he did not try to resist, 
but followed silently after them. Turn- 
ing back his head, from time to time, 
he looked up bewilderingly at his 
weapon, which hung upon the strange 
monster as though it were glued down 
to it. 

Several people ran up to Deriugin 
and busied themselves about him. 
Happily, his wounds, one in the shoul- 
der, the other in the left leg, were 
not dangerous; at any rate, the bone 
was not touched. He was carried into 
the central building. 

“Well, well. Signor Deriugin, I am 
happy to congratulate you!” said the 
chief engineer, after he was bandaged. 
“You certainly had a lucky escape. 
Had you not torn the pistol from the 
fiend’s hand with the aid of the 
electro-magnet, we would not have 
had the pleasure of speaking to you 
now.” 

Indeed, the current turned into 
the field coils had transformed it into 
a powerful magnet, which attracted 
Flinder’s pistol. 

“Everything is well — that ends 
well!” replied Deriugin smilingly. 
“But it is too bad, for the accident 
will retard my work for a few days.” 

VII 

A cross-examination of Eitel proved 
beyond conjecture that they were 
dealing with a mentally-deranged per- 
son. He was one of those innumer- 
able victims of the turbulent quarter 
of this century, whose fatigued and 
strained mind could not resist the pow- 
erful attacks of these frightful days. To 
turn him over to the authorities was 
not considered a wise move, as the 
streets nowadays were overfilled with 
similar madmen. Besides, the city it- 
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self resembled a huge Bedlam. It was 
decided to detain him on the factory 
grounds under special guard, in one 
of the rooms of the resident body of 
engineers. 

However, in the pellmell of new 
events, he was completely forgotten. 
At the end of the week a dispatch 
came that the fiery vortex had again 
appeared on the French coast and it 
was coursing along the south-western 
boundary toward the Mediterranean 
Sea. Three electro-magnets from the 
Creusot Works were sent out by rail- 
road to intercept it, but they arrived 
too late. Destroying Toulouse and con- 
verting the Haute-Garonne into a veri- 
table desert, the fiery vortex again 
wended its course over the maritime 
expanse. Now, within about forty- 
eight hours, it was expected some- 
where on the western coast of Italy. 
Five new engines, fully equipped, 
were mounted on platforms in Genoa 
and shipped to Rome, whence it was 
easy to move them to any point on 
the coast. Locomotives stood in readi- 
ness, day and night, awaiting orders 
to fling their loads into action. 

Deriugin, the chief engineer, and a 
number of mechanics were all ready 
at any moment to meet the treacher- 
ous foe. 

However, after reading through 
the details about the movements of 
the atomic flame, the young engineer 
suddenly began to doubt the exped- 
iency of his own project. The cursed 
sphere continued to grow ever larger 
and larger, making the approach to 
it difficult and dangerous. An entirely 
new question now arose. Would it be 
possible to get near enough to the 
sphere — within the proximity of about 
70 or 100 feet, for instance, without 
being exposed to the danger of being 



scorched in its sultry atmosphere? 
Would the electromagnets be effec- 
tive at such a distance? And, if so, 
suppose they succeeded in encircling 
and arresting it? What then? Wasn’t 
it too late? . . . 

Deriugin, however, did not share 
his views with his comrades, but con- 
tinued to work as obstinately as be- 
fore. But this was not all; there was 
still another discouraging feature of 
this affair. Alarming dispatches were 
arriving from Naples; Vesuvius was 
speaking in a manner never heard be- 
fore. Tremendous pillars of vapor, 12 
to 18 miles high, were rising from the 
crater. The Earth was sighing and 
rumbling as on the day of the Last 
Judgment. Naples was already de- 
stroyed and the inhabitants were 
fleeing from under the ruins in wild 
terror. 

All this was sufficiently awe-inspir- 
ing in itself, without adding to the 
already difficult struggle with the 
atomic vortex. All the railroads were 
crammed with train-loads of refugees 
from the South. The panic, doubled 
by the new catastrophe, completely 
disorganized the authorities. Besides, 
even here, about two hundred kilo- 
meters away from the volcano, light 
tremors of the Earth were beginning 
to be felt. And most of all, a notice- 
able wind was beginning to draw. The 
chief engineer was grumbling and 
scowling, it seemed, as if he too were 
beginning to wonder whether the 
struggle was worth the pains. 

On Tuesday evening, June 1, the 
radio announced that the vortex had 
passed between Corsica and Sardinia, 
taking an eastward course; at the same 
time another engine had arrived in 
Rome from Genoa and five from Le- 
Creusot, France, to assist in the work. 
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This was considered sufficient power 
to cope with the situation. The whole 
division of engines moved further 
south, every necessary step was taken 
to facilitate the unloading, when the 
hour of battle arrived, or to trail the 
fiery enemy, if a chance presented 
itself. A chain of observation posts 
were stationed all along the coast; on 
belfries, churches and field watch- 
towers. Everyone’s nerves were 
strained to the extreme by feverish 
expectations. Meanwhile, from the 
south-east, the din of the volcano 
was clearly audible and a fiery pillar, 
like a giant torch, stood high in the 
darkening sky. Deriugin was filled 
with apprehension, as he anticipated 
the new, impending storm and shook 
his head sadly when he realized sud- 
denly that the wind had begun to play 
stronger and sharper. 

At two in the morning, the flaming 
cloud appeared alongside the shore. 

The engines were immediately started 
eastward toward the sea. At three 
o’clock, in two lines of a semi-circle 
one kilometer in diameter, they rolled 
down to the sea at the very moment 
when the flaming sphere, in curling 
vapor, whistling, hissing, with rolling 
thunder, reached the contingent al- 
most in the center of the arc formed 
by the iron giants. 

Deriugin was in one of the electro- 
magnets; he sat in a small cabin to- 
gether with the commander and 
mechanic in the curve of the left line. 
It was dawning and in a few minutes 
the whole panorama was as clear as 
daylight. On the right and on the left 
puffed and roared the metallic parts 
of the massive monsters, resembling 
huge crabs. On the upper platforms 
gleamed flashes of light — optic signals, 
transmitting orders from the chief 
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engineer, whose engine was outside 
the arc of the second line. Directly 
in front of the fiery, fuming sphere, 
freed from the vaporous atmosphere, 
darted lightning, emitted sparks, 
roared and thundered and breathed 
forth its heat and blinding light. Here, 
at a distance of a half a kilometer, the 
intensity of the heat was being felt. 
Everywhere, on the engines, over the 
bushes and trees along the shore, un- 
touched as yet, jumped and quivered 
lights, like drops of cold water. At 
the same time, from the south-east 
ever louder roared the distant moun- 
tain and a huge black-gray pillar stand- 
ing in the air, tossed its smokey peak 
up high on the crest of the wind. 

The strange chase began. 

The center of the arc remained sta- 
tionary while its ends gradually were 
bending in, encircling the sphere from 
all sides and from the rear. The elec- 
tro-magnets were put into action, but, 
at such a distance their influence, ap- 
parently, was insufficient. The fiery 
vortex moved eastward into the depth 
of the continent and the engines were 
retreating at the same speed. Retreat- 
ing thus about six miles amid thunder- 
ing, booming, crackling and din- 
ning from all sides, the chief engi- 
neer decided to start the offensive. 
The center of the front tractors 
halted, the others closed on to the 
center from all sides, locking the 
ring tighter. The fiery sphere was 
approaching. The engines shuddered, 
sighed, and bellowed, as if alive. The 
dazzling light cut the eyes and the air 
was stifled with heat, as if hell itself 
had burst open. It was becoming more 
and more difficult to breathe; the 
blood rushed up the temples; the body 
reeked with perspiration, ached and 
grieved. 

The cloud continued its approach. 
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Was it possible that all the efforts 
would be reduced to naught — turned 
into child’s play? Was it possible that 
the attempts were made with inade- 
quate means and that the vortex 
would fly past over their corpses on 
to the Apennines? The fiery cloud 
was so near that the eyes were about 
to burst with heat; the head was spin- 
ning; there was no air in the chest. 
Deriugin unwillingly shut his eyes; 
he was about to faint. Suddenly some- 
one grasped his arm. He opened his 
eyes. The chief mechanic, his face 
disfigured and his eyes bulging out, 
pressed his fingers painfully against 
Deriugin’s, shouting madly, trying to 
overcome the furious din of the 
engines: 

“It is stopping! It is stopping!” 

Indeed, the sphere was no longer 
approaching; this huge flaming bub- 
ble wavered, to and fro, making a 
few attempts to break away, and 
finally became congealed on the 
spot. 

Deriugin felt that hot tears burst 
out on his eyes. 

“Devil take it! It is a victory just 
the same! Although temporary and 
shaky, still, it is a victory! This ac- 
cursed human scourge was imprisoned 
after all!” 

Suddenly darkness set in — as if a 
blanket of gray had covered up the 
turbid sky. Deriugin turned his head 
back over his shoulders and fell into a 
tremor; half of the horizon from south- 
east was enveloped in utter darkness; a 
lace-like black cloud spreading all the 
way from the volcano, blotted out the 
sun. In proportion thereof, the fiery 
sphere in the front shone brighter and 
lighter. From above fell heavy flocks 
of gray dust. The animal instinct en- 
slaved his heart and filled up the body 



with wizened imbecility. 

Someone clutched Deriugin’s arm 
again. The chief mechanic, whose 
face was disfigured with horror, 
pointed to the East and shouted 
hoarsely: 

“The wind, the wind, Santa Madon- 
na!!” 

Indeed, from the northwest the wind 
bore clouds of sand, heaps of ashes, 
dry grass and twirled them into pil- 
lars of whirlwinds from right and 
left. The fiery sphere shuddered un- 
der the blows, rocked and sighed: 
then, making two attempts to free 
itself, it suddenly gave an enormous 
leap toward the southern end of the 
enclosed circle. On the platforms of 
the tractors little fires began to jump 
restlessly, signalizing the new forma- 
tion. But it was too late. Cut. up by 
the hurricane, the atomic vortex with- 
in a few seconds flew past the distance 
between the line of magnets and, en- 
veloping in a flaming shroud the near- 
est of them, took itself off into the 
booming and rumbling darkness. 

For several minutes the tractors 
tossed about confusedly like a herd 
of awkward turtles. Then, they 
stretched out in three lines and 
thundering and clanking with the 
metals, they took up the chase. Mean- 
while, the darkness continued to 
spread blanketing more than half of 
the sky. The wild chase continued for 
fifteen minutes. The fiery trail of the 
whirl disappeared completely in the 
blinding darkness which now had en- 
veloped the full horizon. A torrent of 
rain poured down, mixed with dirt 
and ashes. To continue, was both ab- 
surd and impossible. Deriugin sat ap- 
apathetically in his place, his arms 
crossed on his chest and his eyes shut, 
completely crushed by the enraged el- 
ements. Indolently his thoughts roved 
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in his head, stopping at nothing. Thus 
passed half an hour. 

Then it appeared as if the Earth had 
heaved a heavy sigh from its depths 
and quaked all the way down to its 
bottomless abyss. A shuddering, in- 
credible roar devoured everything 
else and was precipitated in rumblings 
of sounds upon the trembling dark- 
ness. A giant fiery pillar grew up in 
measureless height, as if the Earth’s 
womb had belched out its contents in- 
to heaven. A hot wave of heat smote 
Deruigin and he lost his conscience. 

When he recovered, he found him- 
self in one of Rome's hospitals amid 
tens of thousands of wounded, maim- 
ed and half-crazed people who had es- 
caped death during the unusual catas- 
trophe which had befallen their unfor- 
tunate country. 

He could not conceive for a long 
time what had happened. The events 
resembled too much the nightmares of 
a sick brain. But here’s what happen- 
ed: The earthquake in Campagna end- 
ed with such a colossal eruption, that 
it could be compared only with the 
catastrophe on the Krakatao Island in 
the Strait of Sunda, in 1883. Three 
consecutive subterranean shocks dis- 
charged from the crater of Vesuvius 
incredible amounts of glowing lava, 
pumice and ashes. 

The power of explosion was of such 
nature, that the air-wave produced by 
it, was impelled into the upper layers 
of the atmosphere. These were the 
shocks that impressed themselves up- 
permost in Deriugin’s mind. All the 
cities and villages within and about 
100-150 kilometers around the center 
of the catastrophe were either de- 
stroyed by subterranean shocks and 
hurricanes, or buried under the layers 
of ashes and liquefied rock dirt. The 
coast was inundated by a huge wave 
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swept upon it from the sea. The num- 
ber of killed was not yet known, but 
it was estimated to exceed several 
hundred thousands. 

But together with that, in the gen- 
eral chaos of destruction, disappeared 
the atomic vortex. It was difficult, 
however, to say with any degree of 
certainty what had happened to it, 
but the postulate forwarded by Profes- 
sor Umbero Medona, of the Bologna 
University, was accepted as plausible 
and logical. 

Apparently, the fiery sphere fell in- 
to a cyclone formed about Vesuvius, 
owing to the rising currents of air 
above the crater. Attracted by it, the 
sphere tore out of the ring of engines 
and sped away along the wide spiral 
toward the center of the tornado, and 
at the moment it reached the crater, 
the main explosion occured, ejecting 
the atomic vortex together with the 
ether wave out of the bounds of the 
Earth’s atmosphere. Opinions were 
current to the effect that such coinci- 
dence was not of common nature, but 
was caused by a chain of phenomena. 
Yet, to prove that this was so, was a 
thing beyond possibility. 

At any rate, the Earth rid itself of 
the dreadful menace albeit at a dread- 
ful price. Either Flinder suddenly dis- 
appeared from Genoa, but, in all 
probability met his death in the catas- 
trophe that buried the beautiful 
Campagna. 

Three months later, the astonomers 
at the Greenwich Observatory de- 
tected a tiny star that was performing 
its circle around the Earth in the form 
of a satellite, at the distance of about 
twelve hundred miles. This was the 
atomic vortex that was gradually dis- 
sipating into universal space its dread- 
ful energy, no longer to be feared by 
man. 
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THROUGH THE CRATER’S RIM 

A. HYATT VERRILL 

Illustrated by FRANK R. PAUL 

In this story we find a strange race living within an extinct volcanic crater 
somewhere in Central America. 

When it is remembered that only a few years ago an entirely new race was 
discovered by scientists in Panama, which are now known better under the 
name oj White Indians, it should be understood that Mr. Verrill is not taxing 
your credulity by the strange race which he pictures in this story. 



Chapter I 

THROUGH THE CRATER’S RIM 

I tell you it’s there,” declared Lieu- 
tenant Hazen decisively. “It 
may not be a civilized city, but it’s no 
Indian village or native town. It’s big 
—at least a thousand houses — and 
they’re built of stone or something 
like it and not of thatch." 

“You’ve been dreaming, Hazen,” 
laughed Fenten. “Or else you’re just 
trying to jolly us.” 

“Do you think I’d hand in an of- 
ficial report of a dream?” retorted 
the Lieutenant testily. “And it’s gos- 
pel truth I’ve been telling you.” 

“Never mind Fenton,” I put in. 
“He’s a bom pessimist and skeptic 
anyhow. How much did you actually 
see?” 

We were seated on the veranda of 
the Hotel Washington in Colon and 
the aviator had been relating how, 
while making a reconnoissance flight 
over the unexplored and unknown 
jungles of Darien, he had sighted an 
isolated, flat topped mountain upon 



whose summit was a large city — of a 
thousand houses or more — and with- 
out visible pass, road or stream lead- 
ing to it. 

“It was rotten air,” Hazen ex- 
plained in reply to my question. “And 
I couldn’t get lower than 5,000 feet. 
So I can’t say what the people were 
like. But I could see ’em running 
about the first time I went over and 
they were looking mightily excited. 
Then I flew back for a second look 
and not a soul was in sight — took to 
cover I expect. But I’ll swear the 
buildings were stone or ’dobe and not 
palm or thatch.” 

“Why didn’t you land and get ac- 
quainted?” enquired Fenton sarcasti- 
cally. 

“There was one spot that looked 
like a pretty fair landing,” replied the 
aviator. “But the air was bad and the 
risk too big. How did I know the peo- 
ple weren’t hostile? It was right in the 
Kuna Indian country and even if they 
were peaceable they might have 
smashed the plane or I mightn’t have 
been able to take off. I was alone too.” 

“You say you made an official re- 
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port of your discovery,” I said. 
“What did the Colonel think about 
it?” 

“Snorted and said he didn’t see 
why in blazes I bothered reporting an 
Indian village.” 

“It’s mighty interesting,” I de- 
clared. “I believe you’ve actually seen 
the Lost City, Hazen. Balboa heard 
of it. The Dons spent years hunting 
for it and every Indian in Darien 
swears it exists.” 

“Well, I never heard of it before,” 
said Hazen, “What’s the yarn, any- 
way?” 

“According to the Indian story 
there's a big city on a mountain top 
somewhere in Darien. They say no 
one has ever visited it, that it’s 
guarded by evil spirits and that it was 
there ages before the first Indians.” 

“If they’ve never seen it how do 
they know it’s there?” Fenton de- 
manded. “In my opinion it’s all bosh. 
How can there be a ‘lost city’ in this 
bally little country and why hasn't 
someone found it? Why, there are sto- 
ries of lost cities and hidden cities and 
suc’n rot in every South and Central 
American country. Just fairy tales — 
pure bunk!” 

“I know there are lots of such 
yams,” I admitted. “And most of 
them I believe are founded on fact. 
Your South American Indian hasn't 
enough imagination to make a story 
out of whole cloth. It’s easy to under- 
stand why and how such a place 
might exist for centuries and no one 
find it. This ‘little country’ as you call 
it could hide a hundred cities in its 
jungles and no one be the wiser. No 
civilized man has ever yet been 
through the Kuna country. But I’m 



going. I’ll have a try for that city of 
Hazen’s.” 

“Well, I wish you luck,” said Fen- 
ton. “If tjtie Kunas don’t slice off the 
soles of your feet and turn you loose 
in the bush and if you do find Ha- 
zen’s pipe dream, just bring me back 
a souvenir, will you?” 

With this parting shot he rose and 
sauntered off towards the swimming 
pool. 

“Do you really mean to have a go 
at that place?” asked Hazen as Fen- 
ton disappeared. 

“I surely do,” I declared. “Can you 
show me the exact spot on the map 
where you saw the city?” 

For the next half hour we pored 
over the map of Panama and while — 
owing to the incorrectness of the only 
available maps — Hazen could not be 
sure of the exact location of his dis- 
covery, still he pointed out a small 
area within which the strange city 
was located. 

“You’re starting on a mighty dan- 
gerous trip,” he declared as I talked 
over my plans. “Even if you get by 
the Kunas and find the place how are 
you going to get out? The people may 
kill you or make you a prisoner. If 
they’ve been isolated for so long I 
reckon they won’t let any news of ’em 
leak out.” 

“Of course there’s a risk,” 1 
laughed. “That’s what makes it so at- 
tractive. I’m not worried over the Ku- 
nas though. They’re not half as bad 
as painted. I spent three weeks among 
them two years ago and had no 
trouble. They may drive me back, but 
they don’t kill people offhand. Get- 
ting out will be the trouble as you say. 
But I’ve first got to get in and I’m 
not making plans to get out until 
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then.” 

“Lord, but I wish I were going too!” 
cried Hazen. “Say, I tell you what 
I’m going to do. I’ll borrow that old 
Curtiss practice boat and fly over 
there once in a while. If you’re there, 
just wave a white rag for a signal. 
Maybe the people’ll be so darned 
scared if they see the plane that they’ll 
not trouble you. Might make a good 
play of it — let ’em think you’re re- 
sponsible for it you know.” 

“I don’t know but that’s mighty 
good scheme, Hazen,” I replied, after 
a moment’s thought. “Let’s see. If I 
get off day after tomorrow I should be 
in the Kuna country in a week. You 
might take your first flight ten days 
from now. But if things go wrong I 
don’t see as you can help me much if 
you can’t land.” 

“We’ll worry over that when the 
time comes,” he said cheerfully. A 
few days later I was being paddled 
and poled up the Canazas River with 
the last outposts of civilization many 
miles behind and the unknown jungles 
and the forbidden country of the wild 
Kunas ahead. 

It was with the greatest difficulty 
that I had been able to secure men to 
accompany me, for the natives looked 
with the utmost dread upon the Kuna 
country and only two, out of the scores 
I had asked, were willing to tempt 
fate and risk their lives in the expedi- 
tion into the unknown. 

For two days now we had been 
within the forbidden district — the area 
guarded and held by the Kunas and 
into which no outsider is permitted to 
enter — and yet we had seen or heard 
no signs of Indians. But I was too old 
a hand and too familiar with the ways 
of South American Indians to delude 



myself with the idea that we had not 
been seen or our presence known. I 
well knew that, in every likelihood, we 
had been watched and our every 
movement known since the moment 
we entered the territory. No doubt, 
sharp black eyes were constantly peer- 
ing at us from the jungle, while bows 
and blowguns were ever ready to dis- 
charge their missiles of death at any 
instant. As long as we were not mo- 
lested or interfered with, however, I 
gave little heed to this. Moreover, I 
believed, from my brief acquaintance 
with the Kunas of two years previ- 
ously, that they seldom killed a white 
man until after he had been warned 
out of their country and tried to re- 
turn to it. 

At night we camped beside the 
river, making our beds upon the warm 
dry sand and each day we poled the 
cayuca up the rapids and deeper into 
the forest. At last we reached the spot 
where, according to my calculations, 
we must strike through the jungle 
overland to reach the mountain seen 
by Hazen. Hiding our dugout in the 
thick brush beside the river we 
packed the few necessities to be car- 
ried with us and started off through 
the forest. 

If Hazen were not mistaken in his 
calculations, we should reach the vi- 
cinity of the mountain in two days’ 
march, even though the going was 
hard and we were compelled to hew 
a way with out machetes for miles at 
a stretch. 

But it’s one thing to find a moun- 
tain top when flying over the sea of 
jungle and quite another to find that 
mountain when hidden deep in the 
forest and surrounded on every side 
by enormous trees. I realized that we 
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might wander for days, searching for 
the mountain without finding it. It 
was largely a matter of luck after all. 
But Hazen had described the sur- 
rounding country so minutely, that I 
had high hopes of success. 

By the end of the first day in the 
bush we had reached rough and hilly 
country, which promised well, and it 
was with the expectation of reaching 
the base of the mountain the following 
day that we made camp that night. 
Still we had seen no Indians, no signs 
of their trails or camps, which did 
much to calm the fears of my men 
and which I accounted for on the 
theory that the Kunas avoided this 
part of the country through super- 
stitious fears of the lost city and its 
people. 

At daybreak we broke camp and 
had tramped for perhaps three hours 
when, without warning, Jose, who was 
last in line, uttered a terrified cry. 
Turning quickly I was just in time to 
see him throw up his hands and fall in 
a heap with a long arrow quivering in 
his back. The Kunas were upon us. 

Scarcely had the realization come 
to me when an arrow thudded sharply 
into a tree by my side and Carlos, 
with a wild yell of deadly fear, threw 
down his load and dashed madly 
away. Not an Indian could be seen. 
To stand there, a target for their mis- 
siles, was suicidal, and turning, I fled 
at my utmost speed after Carlos. How 
we managed to run through that tan- 
gled jungle is still a mystery to me, 
but we made good time, neverthe- 
less. Fear drove us and dodging be- 
tween the giant trees, leaping over 
rocks, we sped on. 

And now, from behind, we could 
hear the sounds of the pursuing In- 



dians; their low gutteral cries, the 
sounds of breaking twigs and 
branches; constantly they were draw- 
ing nearer. I knew that in a few min- 
utes they would be upon us — that at 
any instant a poisoned blowgun dart 
or a barbed arrow might bury itself 
in my body; but still we strove to 
escape. 

Then, just as I felt that the end 
must be at hand— just as I had de- 
cided to turn and sell my life dearly 
— the forest thinned. Before us sun- 
light appeared and the next moment 
we dashed from the jungle into a 
space free from underbrush but cov- 
ered with enormous trees draped with 
gnarled and twisted lianas. The land 
here rose sharply and, glancing ahead 
between the trees, I saw the indistinct 
outlines of a lofty mountain against 
the sky. 

Toiling up the slope, breathing 
heavily, utterly exhausted, I kept on. 
Then, as a loud shout sounded from 
the rear, I turned to see five hideously 
painted Kunas break from the jungle. 
But they did not follow. To my utter 
amazement they halted, gave a quick 
glance about, and, with a chorus of 
frightened yells, turned and dashed 
back into the shelter of thejungle. 

But I had scant time to give heed 
to this. The Kunas’ cries were still 
ringing in my ears when a scream 
from Carlos drew my attention. Think- 
ing him attacked by savages I rushed 
toward him, drawing my revolver as 
I ran. 

With bulging, rolling eyes, blanched 
face and ghastly, terror stricken fea- 
tures he was struggling, fighting mad- 
ly, with a writhing, coiling gray object 
which I took for a gigantic snake. Al- 
ready his body and legs were bound 
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and helpless in the coils. With his ma- 
chete he was raining blows upon the 
quivering awful thing which slowly, 
menacingly wavered back and forth 
before him, striving to throw another 
coil about his body. 

And then as I drew near, my sen- 
ses reeled, I felt that I was in some 
awful nightmare. The object, so surely, 
relentlessly, silently encircling and 
crushing him was no serpent but a 
huge liana drooping from the lofty 
branches of a great tree! . 

It seemed absolutely incredible, im- 
possible, unbelievable. But even as I 
gazed, transfixed with horror, para- 
lyzed by the sight, the vine threw its 
last coil about the dying man and be- 
fore my eyes drew the quivering body 
into the trees above. 

Then something touched my leg. 
With a wild yell of terror I leaped 
aside. A second vine was writhing and 
twisting over the ground towards me! 

Crazed with unspeakable fear I 
struck at the thing with my machete. 
At the blow the vine drew sharply 
back while from the gash a thick, 
yellowish, stinking juice oozed forth. 
Turning, I started to rush from the 
accursed spot but as I passed the first 
tree another liana writhed forward in 
my path. 

Utterly bereft of my senses, slashing 
madly as I ran, yelling like a mad- 
man, I dodged from tree to tree, seek- 
ing the open spaces, evading by a 
hair’s breadth the fearful, menacing, 
serpent-like vines, until half-crazy, 
torn, panting and utterly spent I 
dashed forth into a clear grassy space. 

Before me, rising like a sheer wall 
against the sky was a huge precipitous 
cliff of red rock. 

Now I knew why the Kunas had 
Through the Crater's Rim 



not followed us beyond the jungle. 
They were aware of the man-killing 
lianas and had left us to a worse death 
than any they could inflict. I was safe 
from them I felt sure. But was I any 
better off? Before me was an impas- 
sable mountain side. On either hand 
and in the rear those awful, blood- 
thirsty, sinister vines and, lurking in 
the jungles, were the savage Kunas 
with their fatal poisoned darts and 
powerful bows. I was beset on every 
side by deadly peril, for I was with- 
out food, I had cast aside my gun 
and even my revolver in my blind, 
terror-crazed escape from those ghast- 
ly living vines, and to remain where 
I was meant death by starvation or 
thirst. 

But anything was better than this 
nightmare-like forest. At the thought 
I glanced with a shudder at the trees 
and my blood seemed to freeze in my 
veins. 

The forest was approaching me? I 
could not believe my eyes. Now I felt 
I must be mad, and fascinated, hypno- 
tized, 1 gazed, striving my utmost to 
clear my brain, to make common 
sense contradict the evidence of my 
eyes. But it was no delusion. Ponder- 
ously, slowly, but steadily the trees 
were gliding noiselessly up the slope! 
Their great gnarled roots were creep- 
ing and undulating over the ground 
while the pendant vines writhed and 
swayed and darted forth in ail direc- 
tions as if feeling their way. And then 
I saw what had before escaped me. 
The things were not lianas as I 
thought — huge, lithe, flexible tentacles 
springing from a thick, fleshy livid- 
hued crown of branches armed with 
stupendous thorns and which slowly 
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opened and closed like hungry jaws 
above the huge trunks. 

It was monstrous, uncanny, super- 
natural. A hundred yards and more 
of open ground had stretched between 
me and the forest when I had flung 
myself down, but now a scant fifty 
paces remained. In a few brief mo- 
ments the fearsome things would be 
upon me. But I was petrified, incap- 
able of moving hand or foot, too ter- 
rified and overwhelmed even to cry 
out. 

Nearer and nearer the ghastly 
things came. I could hear the pound- 
ing of my heart. A cold sweat broke 
out on my body. I shivered as with 
ague. Then a long, warty, tentacle 
darted towards me and as the loath- 
some stinking thing touched my hand 
the spell was broken. With a wild 
scream I turned and dashed blindly 
towards the precipice, seeking only to 
delay, only to avoid for a time the cer- 
tain awful death to which I was 
doomed, for the cliff barred all es- 
cape and I could go no further. 

Chapter II 

Amazing Discoveries 

A dozen leaps and I reached 
the wall of rock beyond 
which all retreat was cut off. Close at 
hand was an outjutting buttress, and 
thinking that back of this I might hide 
and thus prolong my life, I raced for 
it. 

Panting, unseeing, I reached the 
projection, ducked behind it, and to 
my amazement and unspeakable de- 
light, found myself in a narrow can- 
yon or defile, like a huge cleft in the 
face of the precipice. 

Here was safety for a time. The ter- 



rible man-eating trees could not enter, 
and striving only to put a greater dis- 
tance between myself and the vege- 
table demons I never slackened my 
pace as I turned and sped up the 
canyon. 

Narrower and narrower it became. 
Far above my head the rocky walls 
leaned inward, shutting out the light 
until soon it was so dim and shadowy 
that, through sheer necessity, I was 
forced to stop running and to pick my 
way carefully over the masses of 
rock that strewed the canyon’s floor. 
Presently only a narrow ribbon of sky 
was visible between the towering walls 
of the pass. Then this was blotted out 
and I found myself in the inky black- 
ness of a tunnel — an ancient water- 
course — leading into the very bowels 
of the mountain. 

But there was no use in hesitating. 
Anything was preferable to the can- 
nibal trees, and groping my way 1 
pressed on. Winding and twisting, 
turning sharply, the passageway led, 
ever ascending steeply and taxing my 
exhausted muscles and overwrought 
system to the utmost. Then, far ahead, 
I heard the faint sound of dripping, 
falling water and with joy at thought 
of burying my aching head in the 
cold liquid, and of easing my parched, 
dry throat, I hurried, stumbling, 
through the tunnel. 

At last, I saw a glimmer of light in 
the distance and in it the sparkle of 
the water. Before me was the end of 
the tunnel and sunlight and with a 
final spurt of speed I rushed towards 
it. Then, just as I gained the opening, 
and so suddenly and unexpectedly 
that he seemed to materialize from 
thin air, a man rose before me. 

Unable to check my speed, too 
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thunderstruck at the apparition to 
halt, I dashed full into him and to- 
gether we rolled head over heels upon 
the ground. 

I have said he was a man. But even 
in that brief second that I glimpsed 
him, before I bowled him over, I 
realized that he was unlike any man 
I or anyone else had ever seen. Barely 
three feet in height, squat, with enor- 
mous head and shoulders, he stood 
shakily upon the tiniest of bandy legs 
and half supported his weight by his 
enormously long muscular arms. Had 
it not been that he was partly clothed 
and that his face was hairless, I should 
have thought him an ape. And now, as 
I picked myself up and stared at him, 
my jaws gaped in utter amazement. 
The fellow was running from me at 
top speed upon his hands, his feet 
waving and swaying in the air! 

So utterly dumbfounded was I at 
the sight that I stood there silently 
gazing after the strange being until 
he vanished behind a clump of 
bushes. Then as it dawned upon me 
that as he had shown no sign of 
hostility, they were likely peaceable, 
I hurried after him. 

A narrow trail led through the 
brush and running along this I burst 
from the shrubbery and came to an 
abrupt halt, utterly astounded at the 
sight which met my eyes. I was stand- 
ing at the verge of a little rise beyond 
which stretched an almost circular, 
level plain several miles in diameter. 
Massed upon this in long rows, com- 
pact groups and huge squares, were 
hundreds of low, flat-roofed, stone 
buildings, while upon a smooth green 
plot at a little distance, stood a mas- 
sive truncated pyramid. 

Uniwttingly I had reached my goal. 



Before me was the lost city of Darien. 
Hazen had been right! 

But it was not this thought not the 
strange city and its buildings that 
held my fascinated gaze, but the peo- 
ple. Everywhere they swarmed. Upon 
the streets, the housetops, even on the 
open land of the plain, they crowded 
and each and every one an exact 
counterpart of the one with whom I 
had collided at the mouth of the 
tunnel. And, like him too, all were 
walking or running upon their hands 
with their feet in air! 

All this I saw in the space of a few 
seconds. Then, to add to my astonish- 
ment, I saw that many of the impos- 
sible beings actually were carrying 
burdens in thqir upraised feet! Some 
bore baskets, others jars or pots, 
others bundles, while one group that 
was approaching in my direction, held 
bows and arrows in their toes, and 
held them most menacingly at that! 

It was evident that I had been seen. 
The excitement of the beings, their 
gestures and the manner in which 
they peered toward me from between 
their arms, left no doubt of it, while 
the threatening defensive attitude of 
the bowmen proved that they were 
ready to attack or defend at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

No doubt, to them, my appearance 
was as remarkable, as inexplicable 
and as amazing as they were to me. 
The greater portion were evidently 
filled with terror and scurried into 
their houses, yet many still stood their 
ground, while a few were so oversome 
with curiosity and surprise that they 
dropped feet to earth and rested right 
side up in order to stare at me more 
intently. 

I realized that it behooved me to do 
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something. To stand there motionless 
and speechless, gazing at the strange 
folk while they stared back, would ac- 
complish nothing. But what to do, 
what move to make? That was a ser- 
ious question. If I attempted to ap- 
proach them a shower of arrows might 
well end my career and my investiga- 
tions of the place then and there. It 
was equally useless to retrace my 
steps, even had I been so minded, for 
only certain death lay back of me. 
By some means I must win the con- 
fidence or friendship of these outland- 
ish beings if only temporarily. A thou- 
sand ideas flashed through my mind. 

If only Hazan would appear the 
creatures of the city might think I 
had dropped from the sky and so look 
upon me as a supernatural being. But 
it was hopeless to expect such a coin- 
cidence or to look for him. I had told 
him to fly over on the tenth day 
and this was only the seventh. If only 
I had retained my revolver the dis- 
charge of the weapon might frighten 
them into thinking me a god. But my 
firearms lay somewhere in the demon 
forest. I had heard no sounds of 
voices, no shouting, and I wondered 
if the beings were dumb. Maybe, I 
thought, if I' should speak — should 
yell— I might impress them. But, on 
the other hand, the sound of my voice 
might break the spell and cause them 
to attack me. A single mistake, the 
slightest false move, might seal my 
doom. I was in a terrible quandary. 
All my former experiences with sav- 
age unknown tribes passed through 
my mind, and I strove to think of 
some incident, some little event, which 
had saved the day in the past and 
might be put to good use now. 

And as I thus pondered I uncon- 



sciously reached in my pocket for my 
pipe, filled it with tobacco and plac- 
ing it between my lips, struck a match 
and puffed forth a cloud of smoke. 
Instantly, from the weird-creatures, 
a low, wailing, sibilant sound arose. 
The archers dropped their bows and 
arrows and, with one accord, the peo- 
ple threw themselves grovelling on the 
ground. Unintentionally I had solved 
the problem. To these beings I was a 
fire-breathing, awful god! 

Realizing this, knowing that when 
dealing with primitive races full of 
superstitions one must instantly fol- 
low up an advantage, I hesitated no 
longer. Puffing lustily at my pipe I 
strode forward and approached the 
nearest prostrate group. Motionless 
they buried their faces in "the dust, 
bodies pressed to earth, not daring to 
look up or even steal a surreptitious 
glance at the terrible, smoke-belching 
being who towered over them. Never 
had I seen such a demonstration of 
abject fear, such utter debasement. 
It really was pitiful to see them, to 
view their trembling, panting bodies 
quivering with nameless terror; terror 
so great they dared not flee, even 
though they knew by my footsteps 
that I was among them, and feared 
that at any moment an awful doom 
might descend upon them. 

But their very fright defeated my 
purpose. I had won safety and even 
adoration perhaps, but there could 
be no amity, no intercourse, no means 
of mingling with them, of securing 
food, of learning anything if they 
were to remain cowering on the 
ground. By some means I must win 
a measure of their confidence, I must 
prove that I was a friendly beneficent 
diety and yet I must still be able to 
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impress them with my powers and 
control through fear. 

It was a delicate matter to accom- 
plish, but it had to be done. Almost 
at my feet lay one of the archer.s — 
a leader or chieftain I thought from 
the feather ornaments he wore — and 
stooping, I lifted, him gently. At my 
touch he fairly palpitated with terror, 
but no frightened scream, no sound 
save an indrawn snake-like hiss, es- 
caped his lips, and he offered no re- 
sistance as I lifted him to a kneeling 
position. 

Hitherto I had had no opportunity 
to obtain a good view of these people, 
but now I saw this fellow close at 
hand I was amazed at his repulsive 
ugliness. I have seen some rather ugly 
races, but all of them combined and 
multiplied a hundredfold would be 
beauties compared to these dwarfed, 
topsy-turvy, denizens of the lost city. 
Almost black, low browed, with tiny, 
shifty eyes like those of a reptile, with 
enormous, thick lipped mouths, sharp, 
fang-like teeth and matted hair, the 
bowman seemed far more like an ape 
than like a human being. And then I 
noticed a most curious thing. He had 
no ears! Where they should have been 
were merely round, bare spots covered 
with light colored thin membrane like 
the ears of a frog. For an instant I 
thought it a malformation or an in- 
jury. But as I glanced at the others I 
saw that all were the same. Not one 
possessed a human ear! All this I 
took in as I lifted the fellow up. Then 
as he trembingly raised his head and 
eyed me I spoke to him, trying to 
make my tones gentle and reassuring. 
But there was no response, no sign of 
intelligence or understanding in his 
dull, frightened eyes. There was noth- 



ing to do but to fall back on sign 
language and rapidly I gestured, striv- 
ing to convey to him that I would do 
no injury or harm, that I was friendly 
and that I wished the people to rise. 

Slowly a look of comprehension 
dawned upon his ugly face and then, 
to prove my friendship, I fished id 
my pocket, found a tiny mirror and 
placed it in his hand. At the expres- 
sion of utter astonishment that over- 
spread his ugly features as he looked 
in the glass I roared with laughter. 
But the mirror won the day. Uttering 
sharp, strange, hissing sounds, the 
fellow conveyed the news to his com- 
panions and slowly, hesitatingly and 
with lingering fear still on their faces, 
the people rose and gazed upon me 
with strangely mingled awe and cur- 
iosity. 

Mainly they were men, but scat- 
tered among them were many who 
evidently were women, although all 
were so uniformly repulsive in fea- 
tures that it was difficult to distin- 
guish the sexes. All too, were clad 
much alike in single garments of bark- 
cloth resembling gunnysacks with, 
holes cut at the four corners for legs 
and arms and an opening for the head. 

But while there was no variation in 
the form or material of the clothing 
yet some wore ornaments and others 
did not. Leg and arm bands of woven 
fibre were common. Many of the men 
had decorations of bright hued feath- 
ers attached to arms or legs or fast- 
ened about their waists and many 
were elaborately tattooed. That such 
primitive dwarfed, ugly, degenerate 
creatures could have built the city of 
stone houses, could have laid out the 
broad paved streets and could have 
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developed so much of civilization, 
seemed incredible. 

But I had little time to devote to 
such thoughts. The fellow I had pre- 
sented with the mirror was hissing at 
me like a serpent and by signs was 
trying to indicate that I was to follow 
him. So, with the crowd trailing be- 
hind us, we started up the road to- 
wards the centre of the city. 

Chapter III 
Before the King 

T ruly no stranger procession 
had ever been seen by hu- 
man eyes. 

Before me, the chief archer led the 
way, walking upon his great calloused 
hands and with his bow grasped firm- 
ly in one prehensile foot and his pre- 
cious mirror in the other. On either 
side and in the rear were scores of 
the weird beings hurrying along on 
their hands, keeping up an incessant 
hissing sound like escaping steam; 
black legs and feet waving and gesti- 
culating in air and, at first glance, 
appearing like a crowd of headless 
dwarfs. How I wished that Fenton 
might have been there to see! 

Apparently my actions had been 
closely watched from the safe retreats 
of the houses and word passed that I 
was not to be feared, for as we 
reached the first buildings, the edges 
of the roofs and the tiny window slits 
were lined with curious, ugly faces 
peering at us. It was then that I no- 
ticed that none of the buildings had 
doors, the walls rising blank to the 
roofs save for the narrow windows, 
while ladders, here and there in place, 
proved that the inhabitants, like the 
Pueblo Indians, entered and left their 



dwellings through the roofs. 

Now and then as we passed along, 
some of the more venturesome beings 
would join the procession, scrambling 
nimbly down the ladders, sometimes 
upside down on their hands, often 
using both hands and feet, but always 
using hands only as soon as they 
reached the ground. 

How or why they had developed 
this extraordinary mode of progres- 
sion puzzled me greatly, for there 
seemed no scientifically good reason 
for it. Among tribes who habitually 
use boats, weak legs and enormously 
developed shoulders, chests and arms 
are common, and I could well under- 
stand how a race, depending entirely 
upon water for transportation, might, 
through generations of inbreeding and 
isolation, lose the use of legs. 

But here was a people who appar- 
ently had no conveyances of any kind, 
who must of necessity travel about to 
cultivate their crops, who must carry 
heavy burdens in order to construct 
their buildings and to whom legs 
would seem a most important matter, 
and yet with legs and feet so atrophied 
and arms so tremendously developed 
that they walked on their hands and 
used their feet as auxiliaries. It was a 
puzzle I longed to solve and that I 
would have investigated thoroughly 
had fate permitted me to dwell longer 
in the strange city. But I am getting 
ahead of my story. 

Presently we reached a large central 
square surrounded by closely set build- 
ings. Approaching one of these, my 
guide signalled that I was to follow 
him as he swiftly ascended the ladder 
to the roof. Rather hesitatingly, for I 
doubted if the frail affair would sup- 
port my weight, I climbed gingerly 
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up and found myself upon the broad, 
flat roof. Before me were several dark 
openings with the ends of ladders pro- 
jecting from them and down one of 
these my guide led the way. At the 
bottom of the ladder I was in a large, 
obscure room, lit only by the slits of 
windows high in the walls, and for a 
moment I could see nothing of my 
surroundings, although from all sides 
issued the 'ow hissing sounds that I 
now knew were the language of these 
remarkable people. Then, as my eyes 
became accustomed to the dim light, 
I saw that a score of beings were 
squatted about the sides of the room, 
while, directly before me, on a raised 
dais or platform, was seated the larg- 
est and ugliest individual I had seen. 

That he was a ruler, a king or high 
priest, was evident. In place of the 
sack-like garment of his people he 
was clad in a long rove of golden 
green feathers. Upon his head was a 
feather crown of the same hue. About 
his wrists and ankles were golden 
bands studded with huge uncut eme- 
ralds, and a string of the same stones 
hung upon his chest. 

The throne, .if such it could be 
called, was draped with a green and 
gold rug and everywhere, upon the 
walls of the chamber, were paintings 
of strange misshapen, uncouth crea- 
tures and human beings all in the 
same green and yellow tints. Some- 
thing in the surroundings, in the 
drawings and the costume of the king, 
reminded me of the Aztecs or Mayas 
and while quite distinct from either I 
felt sure that, in some long past time, 
these dwellers of the lost city had been 
influenced by or had been in contact 
with, these ancient civilizations. 

As I stood before the dais my guide 



prostrated himself before the green 
robed monarch and then rising, carried 
on what appeared to be an animated 
account of my arrival and the subse- 
quent happenings. 

As he spoke, silence fell upon those 
present and the king listened atten- 
tively, glancing now and then at me 
and regarding me with an expression 
of combined fear, respect and enmity. 
I could readily understand what his 
feelings were. No doubt he was a per- 
son of far greater intelligence than his 
subjects, and while more or less afraid 
of such a strange being as myself, and 
superstitious enough to think me su- 
pernatural, yet in me he saw a pos- 
sible usurper of his own power and 
prominence and, if he had dared, he 
would have been only too glad to have 
put me out of the way. 

At the end of the archer’s narrative 
the fellow handed his mirror to the 
king who uttered a sharp exclamatory 
hiss as he saw his own ugly counten- 
ance reflected in it. Forgetting court 
etiquette and conventions in their 
curiousity, the others gathered about 
and as the mirror passed from hand to 
hand their amazement knew no 
bounds. 

All of these men I now saw were 
clad in green or green and white and 
were evidently of high rank, priests or 
courtiers I took it, but otherwise were 
as undersized and repulsive as the 
common people on the streets. 

Suddenly I was aroused from my 
contemplation of the room and its oc- 
cupants by my guide who came close 
and by signs ordered me to perform 
the miracle of smoking. Very cere- 
moniously and deliberately I drew out 
my pipe, filled it and struck a match. 
At the bright flare of the flame king 
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and courtiers uttered a wailing hiss of 
fear and threw themselves upon the 
floor. But they were of different stuff 
from their people, or else the guide had 
prepared them for the event, for the 
king soon raised his head, and glanc- 
ing dubiously at me and finding I had 
not vanished in fire and smoke, as he 
no doubt expected, he resumed his 
sitting posture and in sharp tones 
ordered his fellows to do likewise. 

But despite this it was very evident 
that he and his friends were in dread 
of the smoke from my mouth and 
nose while the tobacco fumes caused 
them to sputter and cough and choke. 
This at last was more than even the 
king could stand, and by signs he 
made it clear that he wished me to 
end the demonstration of my fire eat- 
ing ability. Then he rose, and, to my 
unbounded surprise, stood erect and 
stepped forward like an ordinary mor- 
tal upon his feet. Here was an extra- 
ordinary thing. Was the king of a dis- 
tinct race or stock or was the use of 
nether limbs for walking confined to 
the royal family or to individuals? 

It was a fascinating scientific prob- 
lem to solve. I had no time to give it 
any consideration, however, for the 
king was now addressing me in his 
snake-like dialect and was trying hard 
to make his meaning clear by signs. 
For a moment I was at a loss, but 
presently I grasped his meaning. He 
was asking whence I had come, and 
from the frequency with which he 
pointed upward I judged he thought 
I had dropped from the sky. 

Then a brilliant idea occurred to 
me as 1 remembered Hazan's story 
and his suggestion regarding his re- 
turn by plane. Pointing upward I 
made the best imitation of a motor’s 



exhaust that I could manage. There 
was no doubt that the monarch 
grasped the meaning. He grinned, 
nodded and swept his arm in a wide 
semicircle around his head, evidently 
to represent the course of the plane 
when Hazen had flown over the city. 

Seemingly satisfied and, I judged, 
deeply impressed as well, he resumed 
his seat, gave a few orders to his fel- 
lows and summoning my guide spoke 
a few words to him. Thereupon the 
archer signalled me to follow and led 
the way across the room. But I no- 
ticed that the king had not returned 
the mirror. 

Ascending the ladder to the roof 
the fellow hurried across to a second 
building, scrambled down another lad- 
der and we entered a large room. In 
one corner swung a large fiber ham- 
mock; in the centre was spread a 
cloth decorated in green and gold, and 
as we entered two women appeared, 
each carrying handsome earthenware 
dishes of food whose savory odors 
whetted my already ravenous appetite. 

Marvelous as it was to see these im- 
possible beings carrying food in their 
uplifted feet and walking on their 
hands, yet I had now become some- 
what accustomed to the people and I 
was so famished that I hardly gave 
the upside down serving maids a se- 
cond glance. 

The food was excellent — consisting 
of vegetables, some sort of fricasseed 
game and luscious fruits — and as I 
ate my guide squatted near and re- 
garded me with the fixed, half ador- 
ing, half frightened look that one sees 
on the face of a strange puppy. 

I judged that he had been appointed 
my own personal guard or valet — it 
mattered little which — and I was not 
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sorry, for he seemed a fairly decent 
specimen of his race and we already 
had become pretty well accustomed 
to each other’s signs and gestures. 
Wishing to still further establish my- 
self in his confidence, and feeling rath- 
er sorry for him because of the loss 
of his treasured mirror, I searched my 
pockets for some other trinket. My 
possessions however were limited. 
They consisted of a stub of a lead- 
pencil, a note book, a few coins, my 
handkerchief, my watch, my pocket- 
knife, a few loose pistol cartridges, my 
pipe and tobacco and a box of 
matches. As I drew all these out a 
sudden fear gripped me. I had barely 
a dozen matches remaining and my 
supply of tobacco was perilously low. 
What would happen when I could no 
longer produce fire and smoke when 
called upon to do so? 

But I controlled my fears and com- 
forted myself with the thought that 
possibly, after having felt the effects 
of tobacco smoke, the king would not 
soon demand another miracle at my 
hands and that, before either matches 
or tobacco was exhausted, something 
might well happen to solve any prob- 
lems that might arise. Nevertheless 
I heartily wished that I had arranged 
with Hazen to bring supplies in case 
they were needed and which he could 
have easily dropped as he flew over. 

It would, I now realized, have 
proved an extremely impressive thing 
for the people to have seen me secure 
my magic from the giant roaring bird 
in the sky. But I had never of course 
dreamed of such adventures as I had 
met and could not possibly have fore- 
seen the need of such things. Just the 
same I cursed myself for a stupid fool 
for not having provided for any con- 



tingency and especially for not hav- 
ing arranged a series of signals with 
Hazen. However, I was familiar with 
wigwagging and decided that, if neces- 
sity arose, it would be quite feasible 
for me to signal to him by means of 
my hankerchief tied on a stick. Also, 
I felt a bit easier in my mind from 
knowing that near the city was a 
splendid landing place for the plane 
and that Hazen, if signalled, would 
unquestionably attempt a descent. 

Truly it was not every explorer in a 
predicament like mine who could 
count on being able to summon aid 
from the clouds if worst came to worst 
or who knew that a friend in an air- 
plane would keep track of his where- 
abouts. Indeed, I almost chuckled at 
these incredible folk and yet within 
two hundred miles of the Canal and 
civilization and with another Ameri- 
can due to hover above — and even 
communicate with me — within the 
next three days. It was all so dream- 
like, so utterly preposterous that I 
scarcely could force myself to believe 
it and, having dined well and feeling 
desperately tired, I flung myself into 
the hammock and almost instantly 
dropped off to sleep. 

It was still daylight when I awoke 
and the room was empty. Ascending 
the ladder to the roof without meeting 
anyone, I climbed down the other lad- 
der to the street. Many people were 
about and while a few, especially the 
women and children, threw themselves 
on their faces or scampered into their 
houses at my approach, yet the major- 
ity merely prostrated themselves for a 
moment and then stood, supporting 
themselves in their ape-like way, and 
stared curiously at me. I had gone but 
a short distance when my valet came 
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hurrying to my side. But he made no 
objections to my going where I wished 
and I was glad to see that my move- 
ments were not to be hampered as I 
was anxious thoroughly to explore 
the city and its neighborhood. Cur- 
ious to learn the purpose of the pyra- 
midal structure I had noticed I pro- 
ceeded in that direction and was soon 
in a part of the town given over to 
stalls, shops and markets. There were 
also several workshops, such as pot- 
tery makers’, a woodworking shop 
and a weaver’s shop and I spent some 
time watching the artizans at their 
work. Somehow, from seeing the peo- 
ple walk upon their hands, I had ex- 
pected to see them perform their 
tasks with their feet and it came as 
something of a surprise to see these 
fellows using their hands like ordi- 
nary mortals. 

Beyond this portion of the city the 
houses were scattered, the outlying 
buildings were more or less patched 
and out of repair and were very evi- 
dently the abode of the poorer classes, 
although the inhabitants I saw, and 
who retreated the instant they saw me, 
were exactly like all the others as far 
as I could see, both in dress and fea- 
ture. Passing these huts, I crossed the 
smooth green field, which I now saw 
was a perfect landing place for the 
plane. Tethered to stakes and grazing 
on the grass were a number of ani- 
mals which, as I first noticed them, 
I had taken for goats and cattle. But 
now I discovered that they were all 
deer and tapirs. It was a great sur- 
prise to see these animals domesti- 
cated but, after all, it was not remark- 
able, for I should have known, had I 
stopped to give the matter thought, 
that goats, sheep and cattle were un- 



known to the aboriginal Americans 
and that this city and its people, who 
had never been visited and had never 
communicated with other races, would 
of necessity be without these well 
known animals. 

Moreover, I knew that the Mayas 
were supposed to have used tapirs as 
beasts of burden, and while I was 
standing there watching the creatures 
a man approached riding astride a big 
tapir and driving a second one loaded 
with bags of charcoal and garden pro- 
duce. Here then was a partial solution 
of the manner by which these weak, 
dwarfed people built their stone 
houses. For with the powerful ele- 
phant-like tapirs — and I noticed all 
were the giant Baird’s tapir which 
reaches a weight of seven or eight 
hundred pounds — they could easily 
haul the blocks of stone from a quarry 
and by means of tackle and inclined 
planes, could readily hoist the stones 
to the tops of the walls. 

I had now reached the base of the 
pyramid and found it a massive struc- 
ture of the same flinty stone as the 
other buildings. Running from base 
to summit was a spiral path or stair- 
way and instantly I knew that it was a 
sacrificial pyramid exactly like those 
used by the Aztecs and on which un- 
fortunate beings were killed and sac- 
rificed. This discovery still further 
confirmed my suspicions that these 
people were either of Aztec or Maya 
blood or had been influenced by those 
races. Filled with curiosity to see the 
altar on the summit I started up the 
sloping stairs. I was at first doubtful 
if my companion would permit this, 
for the structure was sacred and 
doubtless only priests of the highest 
order were permitted upon it. Evident- 
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ly, however, my guide thought that 
such a supernatural being or god as 
myself had every right to invade the 
most sacred places, and he offered no 
objection, but prostrated himself at 
the base of the pyramid as I ascended. 

At the summit I found, as I had 
expected, the sacrificial stone, a huge 
block elaborately carved in hiero- 
glyphs and with channels to permit 
the blood to drain off, while, close at 
hand, was a massive carved stone col- 
lar or yoke exactly like those which 
have been found in Puerto Rico and 
have so long puzzled scientists. From 
the blood stains upon this I felt sure 
it was used to hold down the victim’s 
head and neck, while strong metal 
staples, set into the stone, indicated 
that the man destined for sacrifice 
was spread-eagled and his ankles and 
wrists bound fast to the rings. 

It was a most interesting spot from 
a scientific standpoint, but decidedly 
gruesome, while the stench of putre- 
fied blood and fragments of human 
flesh clinging to the stones was nau- 
seating and I was glad to retrace my 
steps and descend to the ground. 

From the top of the pyramid I had 
obtained a fine view of the plain and 
city and I had noted that the former 
was surrounded on all sides with steep 
cliffs, and I realized that the plain 
was not a flat topped mountain as I 
had thought but the crater of an ex- 
tinct volcano. 

I saw no path, pass or opening by 
which the crater-valley could be en- 
tered, but I knew there was the one 
by which I had arrived. As the sun, 
here on the mountain top, was still 
well above the horizon I decided to 
visit the entrance to the tunnel, for I 
was anxious to know what the people 



should leave this avenue open when, 
on every other side, they were com- 
pletely cut off from the outer world. 
Possibly, I thought, they knew of 
those horrible man-eating trees and 
trusted to them to guard the city from 
intruders. Or again, they might keep 
the entrance guarded, for the fellow 
I had knocked over as I dashed in 
had been at the tunnel mouth and for 
all I knew he might have been an 
armed guard and was merely so thun- 
derstruck at my precipitate appear- 
ance that he forgot his duties and his 
weapons. 

With such thoughts running 
through my mind I strolled across 
the plain, past well-tilled gardens and 
fields, in several of which I saw men 
ploughing with well made plows drawn 
by tapirs. Even the farmers stopped 
their work and prostrated themselves 
as I passed, and it was evident that 
word of my celestial origin and super- 
natural character had gone forth to 
every inhabitant of the valley. 

Following the path, I reached the 
little rise from which I had first 
viewed the city and soon came to the 
spot where I had entered. Imagine 
my utter surprise when I saw no sign 
whatever of the opening. I was posi- 
tive that I had not missed my way. 
I recognized the clumps of bushes 
and the forms of the rocks, but there 
was no dark hole, no aperture in the 
cliff. Then, as I drew near to the pre- 
cipice, I made an astounding dis- 
covery. Closely fitted into the rock 
and so like it that it had escaped my 
attention, was an enormous stone 
door. How it was operated, whether it 
was hinged or slid or whether it was 
pivoted, I could not determine. But 
that it covered and concealed the en- 
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trance to the tunnel I was convinced. 
Why the people had left the tunnel 
open as though to clear the way for 
me, why they should have fitted a 
door to it, why they should ever use 
the tunnel which could bring them 
only to the death-dealing forest, were 
problems which I could not solve. 

At any rate there was nothing to be 
gained by staying there and I started 
back towards the city. Thinking to re- 
turn another route, I took a path that 
led towards the opposite mountain 
side and presently from ahead, I dis- 
tinctly heard the sound of metal strik- 
ing stone. 

Oddly enough my mind had been 
so filled with other matters that 1 had 
hardly wondered how these people cut 
or worked the hard stone. But now 
that my attention was attracted by the 
sound my curiosity was aroused and I 
hurried forward. What metal I wond- 
ered, did these people use? For metal 
1 knew it must be from the ringing, 
clinking noise. Was I about to see 
hardened bronze tools in actual use 
or had these marvelous folk discov- 
ered the use of iron or steel? So as- 
tounding had been all my experiences, 
so paradoxical and incredible every- 
thing I had seen, that I was prepared 
for almost anything. 1, or rather we, 
soon came to the verge of a deep pit 
wherein, laboring at great masses of 
white stone, were scores of workmen. 
Standing like skeletons among the 
blocks were derricks; hitched to 
sledge-like drags loaded with stone 
were teams of tapirs and on the fur- 
ther side was a big outjutting. Hurry- 
ing down the steep trail I reached the 
bottom of the pit to find every man 
flat on the ground. 

Signalling to my companion that I 



wished to have the fellows go on with 
their work, I approached the nearest 
slab of rock. It was the same fine 
grained whitish rock of which the city 
was built, and, lying upon it where 
they had been dropped by the stone 
cutters, were several small hammers, 
chisels and an adze-like tool. That 
they were not bronze or any alloy of 
copper I knew at the first glance. 
Their color was that of tempered steel 
and they seemed ridiculously small for 
the purpose of working this hard 
stone. If these people used steel then 
I had indeed made a discovery, and 
intent on this matter I picked up one 
of the tools to examine it. No sooner 
had I lifted it that I uttered an in- 
voluntary exclamation of surprise. 
The hammer, although hardly larger 
than an ordinary tack hammer, 
weighed fully ten pounds! It was 
heavier than if made of solid gold. 
There was only one known metal that 
could be so heavy and that was plati- 
num. But platinum it could not be, 
for that metal is softer than gold and 
would be of no more use for cutting 
rock than so much lead. The tools, 
however, were undoubtedly hard — the 
polished surface of the hammer-head 
and the chisels, and the unscarred 
keen edges of the latter, showed this, 
and, anxious to test their hardness, 
I held a chisel against the rock and 
struck it sharply with a hammer. 

Once more I cried out in wonder, 
for the chisel had bitten fully half 
an inch into the stone! It had cut it 
as easily as if the rock were cheese! 
What marvel was this? What magic 
lay in these tools? And then the secret 
dawned upon me and a moment’s ex- 
amination of the stone confirmed my 
suspicions. It was not that the tools 
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were so very hard or keen but that the 
rock was soft — so soft that. I could 
readily cut it with my pocket knife, a 
wax-like earthy rock which no doubt 
became hard upon exposure to the 
air exactly like the coral rock of Ber- 
muda, which may be quarried with 
saws and even planed, but becomes as 
hard as limestone after exposure to 
the elements. Still, the tools were far 
harder than any metal except tem- 
pered steel, and for some time I puz- 
zled over the matter as I watched the 
workmen, now over their fright and 
adoration, skillfully cutting and squar- 
ing the blocks of stone. It was one 
more conundrum I could not solve, 
and it was not until long afterwards, 
when a careful analysis of the metal 
was made, that I knew the truth. The 
metal was an alloy of platinum and 
iridium — the later one of the hardest 
of all known metals. 

As we left the quarry and made our 
way toward the city I noticed an im- 
mense aqueduct stretching across the 
land from the apparently solid moun- 
tain side just above the quarry. I had 
given little thought to how the people 
secured water here in the crater. But 
it was now apparent that it was 
brought from some source by the 
stone conduit. Keenly curious to know 
whence it came, for I could not imag- 
ine how a river, lake or spring could 
exist on the crater rim, I wished to 
investigate, but darkness was coming 
on, I was tired and I deferred funher 
exploration until another day. 

Although I suppose I should have 
been grateful for being able to com- 
municate with the people at all, yet I 
keenly felt the lack of a common me- 
dium of conversation, for the sign lan- 
guage was limited and I could not se- 
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cure information I so much desired 
about many matters that puzzled me. 

Nothing further of interest tran- 
spired that night. I was supplied with 
food, I slept soundly and did not 
awaken until roused by the women 
with my breakfast. Very soon after- 
wards I was summoned to the throne 
room by Zip, as I called my compan- 
ion, and once more I had to strike a 
match and smoke my pipe for the 
king’s benefit. This time a second 
personage of high rank was beside 
him, a villainous looking hunch- 
backed dwarf with red, vicious eyes 
and cruel mouth but who, like the 
king, walked on his feet. From his 
elaborately decorated white robes and 
the mitre-like crown of quetzal feath- 
ers on his gray head, I concluded he 
was a high priest, for in the designs 
upon his costume and the form of his 
crown, I saw a decided resemblance 
to the Aztec priests as shown in the 
picturegraph of that race. Moreover, 
the quetzal or resplendant trogon was, 
I knew, the sacred bird of the Aztecs 
and Mayas, and while I was aware 
that it was common in the northern 
portions of Panama, I had never heard 
of its occurrence in Darien, a fact 
which still further confirmed in my 
belief that these people were of Aztec 
stock. But if this were the case it was 
a puzzle as to why they should be so 
undersized, malformed and physically 
degenerate, for both the Aztecs and 
Mayas were powerful, well-formed 
races. The only solution I could think 
of was the supposition that isolation 
and intermarriage through centuries 
had brought about such results. 

But to return to my audience with 
the king. I was not all pleased at thus 
having to use my precious matches and 
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tobacco and I foresaw some very un- 
pleasant developments in store for me 
if the performance was to be of daily 
occurence. It was manifest that I must 
devise some new and startling exhibi- 
tion of my powers if I were to retain 
my prestige and my freedom, for 1 
well knew, from past experiences with 
savage races, and from the character 
of these potentates, that if I failed to 
perform miracles, and became, in their 
eyes, an ordinary mortal, my career 
would come to an abrupt end. 

To be sure, there was the reassuring 
fact that Hazen would or should ap- 
pear within the nest forty-eight hours, 
but it was decidedly problematical as 
to whether I could communicate with 
him or could receive any aid from the 
air. However, there was nothing to be 
done but obey and puff away at my 
pipe. With the idea of cutting the ex- 
hibition short I stepped closer to the 
throne and blew the smoke towards 
the faces of the king and the priest. 
The monarch was soon coughing and 
spluttering, but he was game, while 
the priest, to my amazement, sniffed 
the smoke and seemed to enjoy it. 
Here was trouble. Evidently he had a 
natural taste for tobacco and this fact 
caused me a deal of worry, for if the 
old rascal took it into his head to ac- 
quire the habit and demanded 1 
should let him try a puff at the pipe I 
would be in a pretty fix indeed. 

However, my fears on this score 
were groundless, and presently the 
king, who could stand it no longer, 
signalled for me to depart, which I 
did most gladly. 

1 still had it in mind to investigate 
the water supply, and with Zip — re- 
minding me of an acrobatic clown — 
beside me, headed for the aqueduct. 



This I found was of stones, dovetailed 
together in water tight joints, and 
built like an open trough and the 
speed of the water flowing though it 
proved the supply well above the city’s 
level. It was an easy matter to follow 
the conduit, for a well-trodden path 
was beside it, but it was a steep up- 
grade climb for nearly a mile before 
I gained the spot where the aqueduct 
tapped the mountain rim. Here the 
water gushed from a hole in the solid 
rock and from its volume I knew it 
must come from some large reservoir. 
From where I stood I could look di- 
rectly down into the quarry and the 
thought flashed through _my mind 
that if the people continued to quarry 
in the place for many more years they 
would undermine and weaken the 
foundations of the aqueduct. 

It was their lookout not mine, how- 
ever, and still intent on tracing the 
water to its source I turned up a trail 
that appeared to lead to the mountain 
top. In places this was excessively 
steep and here Zip exhibited a new 
habit of his people. Dropping his feet 
first and his prehensile toes grasping 
every projection and bit of rock to 
draw him along while his immense, 
powerful hands supported his weight 
and pushed him onward. He looked 
more like a gigantic spider than any- 
thing, and not in the least human. 
Panting and blown I at last gained 
the summit and looked down upon a 
lake of dismal black water filling a 
circular crater about half a mile in 
diameter. Close by was an aperture in 
the rock and half-filled with water, 
and it was evident that this was con- 
nected with the outlet below by means 
of a shaft. Whether this was a natural 
formation or had been laboriously cut 
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by hand I could not tell, but I was 
prepared for almost anything by this 
time and was not greatly surprised to 
find a cleverly constructed sluice gate 
arranged above the opening to regu- 
late the flow of water. I had seen simi- 
lar crater lakes in the extinct volcan- 
oes of the West Indies, but I was 
surprised that Hazen had not men- 
tioned it. But on second thought I 
realized that when flying over it, the 
dark water surrounded by vegetation 
would hardly be visible and might 
easily be mistaken for heavy shadow 
or an empty crater, while the aviator’s 
surprise at the city would fix his at- 
tention upon it to the exclusion of all 
surroundings. 

Standing upon the rock ridge seve- 
ral hundred feet above the city I had 
almost the same view as Hazen had 
from his plane and I could under- 
stand how, at an elevation of 5000 
feet or more, he had been unable to 
obtain any very accurate idea of the 
buildings or people. I also realized, 
with a sinking of my heart, that it 
would be next to impossible for him 
to recognize me or to see any signals 
I might make. 

The most prominent spot in the 
entire valley was the pyramid, for this 
was isolated upon the green plain and 
the sun, striking through a gap in the 
eastern rim of the crater, shone direct- 
ly upon the altar’s summit, this bring- 
ing it out in sharp relief. Indeed, it 
looked for all the world like a pylon 
on an aviation field. If I expected to 
make my presence known to Hazen or 
to signal to him, my best point of 
vantage would be the summit of the 
pyramid and I determined to climb 
there and await his arrival when he 
should be due, two days later. 



Little did I dream at the time of 
the conditions under which I would 
await him upon that gruesom altar. 

Chapter IV 
The Sacrifice 

B y the time we had descended 
the mountain and had 
reached the city it was noon, and going 
to my quarters I was glad to find an 
excellent meal. Having finished eat- 
ing I threw myself into the hammock 
and despite my scarcity of matches 
and tobacco, indulged in a smoke. 
Then, feeling drowsy, I took off my 
coat, placed it on the floor beside my 
hammock and closed my eyes. 

I awoke refreshed and reached for 
my coat only to leap from the ham- 
mock with a cry of alarm. The coat 
was gone! Quickly I searched the 
room, thinking Zip might have placed 
the garment elsewhere while I slept, 
but the place was bare. Zip was no- 
where to be seen, and even the rug 
on which meals were served had been 
removed. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs. 
My coat contained my matches, pipe, 
tobacco, pocket knife and handker- 
chief. Without it I was lost, helpless, 
incapable of maintaining my prestige 
of position. Death or worse hovered 
over me. My life depended on regain- 
ing my precious garment and its con- 
tents. Who could have taken it? What 
could have been their object? And in- 
stantly the truth flashed upon my 
mind. It was that rascally high priest. 
He had seen me take pipe, tobacco 
and matches from my coat pocket. He 
had watched me narrowly, perhaps 
had kept his eyes upon me through 
some hidden peep-hole or opening. 
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and had seen me remove my coat, 
and while I slept had seized it. Or 
perhaps he had ordered Zip to secure 
it for him. It made little difference 
which, for if it were in his possession 
he would have me in his power. He 
could order by fair means or foul, 
and knowing that every second I de- 
layed increased my peril, I rushed to 
the ladder and across the roofs to the 
throne room. 

From beneath me, as I started to 
descent, came the sounds of the his- 
sing language in excited tones, and as 
my head came below the level of the 
roof my heart sank. The dark air of 
the room was heavy with tobacco 
smoke! 

The next instant my feet were 
jerked from beneath me, I was seized, 
tumbled on the floor, and before I 
could strike or rise I was bound hand 
and foot. Dazed, startled and helpless 
I glanced about. Surrounding me were 
a dozen of the repulsive dwarfs. Gath- 
ered about the sides of the room were 
crowds of people, and seated upon the 
throne, puffing great clouds of smoke 
from my pipe, a wicked lear upon his 
ugly face, and thoroughly enjoying 
himself, was the priest, while beside 
him the king coughed and sneezed 
and looked very miserable. 

All this I took in at a glance. Then 
I was seized and dragged roughly be- 
fore the throne. I fully realized my 
doom was sealed. I was no longer a 
supernatural being to be feared and 
adored — my treatment proved that — 
but merely a prisoner, an ordinary 
mortal. Oddly enough, however, I 
was no longer frightened. My first 
fears had given place to anger, and I 
raged and fumed and prayed that the 
grinning fiend before me might be 



stricken with all the torturing sick- 
ness, which usually follows the begin- 
ner’s first smoke. 

But apparently he was immune to 
the effects, and as soon as I was 
dragged before the throne he rose, 
and pointing at me, addressed the 
crowd before him. That he was de- 
nouncing me as an imposter and at 
the same time tremendously increas- 
ing his own importance was evident 
by his tones, his gestures and the ex- 
pression on his dark face. Moreover, 
he had another card to play. Pointing 
upward and waving his arm and mak- 
ing quite creditable imitation of an 
airplane’s exhaust, he spoke vehe- 
mently and then pointed to a man 
who crouched on the dais. 

At first I was at a loss to grasp his 
meaning, and then, as the trembling 
creature beside the throne spoke in 
frightened tones and gesticulated viv- 
idly, I realized he was the chap I had 
bumped into upon my arrival. He 
had spilled the beans and had in- 
formed the old scarecrow of a priest 
that I had arrived via the tunnel and 
not from the sky. 

I felt sure now that my doom was 
sealed. But there was nothing I could 
do or say. There was one chance in a 
million that I might be escorted from 
the valley and turned loose in the tun- 
nel; but that gave me no comfort, for 
I knew that hideous certain death 
awaited me on that slope covered with 
the devilish man-eating-trees. 

The chances, however, were all in 
favor of my being tortured and butch- 
ered. Strangely enough my greatest 
regret, the matter which troubled me 
the most and made me curse my care- 
lessness in removing my coat while I 
slept, was not that I should be killed 
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— I had faced death too often for that 
— but the fact that I would be unable 
to report the wonderful discoveries I 
had made or give my knowledge of 
the city and its people to the world. 
Indeed, my thoughts were so concen- 
trated on this that I gave little atten- 
tion to the priest, until he stepped for- 
ward, and, with a nasty grimace, 
struck me savagely across the tace. 
Maddened at the blow I lunged for- 
ward like a butting ram. My head 
struck squarely in the pit of his stom- 
ach, and with a gasping yell he dou- 
bled up and fell sprawling on the dais 
while the pipe flew from his lips and 
scattered its contents far and near. 
Before I could roll to one side, my 
guards seized and pulled me across 
the room. Despite my plight and the 
fate in store for me I laughed loudly 
and heartily as I saw the priest with 
hands pressed to stomach, eyes rol- 
ling wildly and a sickly greenish pal- 
lor on his face. The blow plus the to- 
bacco had done its work. I had evened 
the score a bit at any rate. 

The next moment I was hauled 
through a low doorway hidden by 
draperies, and, bumping like a bag of 
meal over the rough stones, was 
pitched into an inky black cell. 
Bruised, scratched and bleeding I lay 
there unable to move or see while the 
occasional sounds of shuffling foot- 
steps, or rather handsteps, told me a 
guard was close at hand. For hour 
after hour I lay motionless, expecting 
each minute that I would be dragged 
out to torture or death and wondering 
dully what form it would take, until 
at last — numb, exhausted and worn 
out, I lost consciousness. 

I was brought to my senses by being 
seized and jerked to a sitting posture. 



and found the cell iluminated by a 
spluttering torch, while two of the men 
supported my shoulders and a third 
held a gourd of water to my lips. My 
throat was parched and the liquid 
was most welcome, and a moment 
later, a fourth man appeared with 
food. It was evident that the priest 
had no intention of letting me die of 
thirst or starvation, and I wondered 
why he should be so solicitous of my 
comfort if I were doomed to an early 
death. 

As soon as I had eaten, the guards 
withdrew, taking the torch, and I was 
once more left in stygian blackness 
with my thoughts. I wondered wheth- 
er it were day or night, but I had no 
means of judging. It had been the 
middle of the afternoon when I had 
missed my coat, and, reasoning that 
the food served was probably the 
evening meal, I decided that it was 
now about sundown. In that case I 
should probably be put out of the 
way the next morning. That would be 
a full twenty-four hours before Hazen 
was due and I wondered what he 
would think when he saw no sign of 
me in the valley — whether he would 
surmise that I had not reached the 
city and had been killed by the 
Kunas, and what he would report to 
my friends in Colon. 

But Colon, friends and Hazen 
seemed very far away as I thought of 
them there in that black hole awaiting 
death at the hands of the strange 
black dwarfs and, as far as any aid 
they could give me, was concerned I 
might well have been in Mars. 

My thoughts were interrupted by 
my guards reappearing with the torch. 
Lifting me to my feet they loosened 
the bonds about my legs and urged 
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me through a small doorway, where I 
was compelled to bend low to pass, 
and along a winding, narrow, low- 
ceilinged stone tunnel. That I was on 
my way to my execution I was sure, 
and vague thoughts of selling my life 
dearly and of overpowering my puny 
guards crossed my mind. But I dis- 
missed such ideas as useless, for even 
were I to succeed I would be no better 
off. There were thousands of the tiny 
men in the city, it was impossible to 
escape from the valley unseen, and I 
had not the least idea where the un- 
derground passage led. To attempt to 
escape meant certain death, and there 
still remained a faint chance, a dim 
hope that I might yet be spared and 
merely deported. So, ducking my head 
and with stooping shoulders, I picked 
my way along the tunnel by the fitful 
glare of the flaming torch. 

For what seemed miles the way led 
on and I began to think that the en- 
trance was outside the valley and that 
I was being led to freedom, when a 
glimmer of light showed ahead, the 
floor sloped upward, and, an instant 
later, I emerged in the open air. 

For a moment my eyes were blind- 
ed by the light after the darkness of 
the passage and I could not grasp 
where I was. I had thought it evening, 
but I knew the night had passed and 
another day had come. Then, as I 
looked about at my surroundings and 
it dawned upon me where I was, a 
shudder of horror, a chill of deadly 
fear swept over me. I was on the sum- 
mit of the pyramid. The sacrificial 
altar was within three paces. Beside it 
stood the fiendish priest and his as- 
sistants, and gathered upon the green 
plain were hordes of people with faces 
upturned towards me. I was about to 
be sacrificed, to be bound fast to the 



bloodstained awful stone, to have my 
still-beating heart torn from my living 
body! 

Anything were preferable to that 
and with a sudden bound I strove to 
gain the altar’s edge and hurl myself 
to certain death. But to no avail. Two 
Of the dwarfs held me fast by the cord 
which fastened my wrists and I was 
jerked back to fall heavily upon the 
stones. Before I could struggle up, 
four of the priest's assistants sprang 
forward and, grasping me by legs and 
shoulders, lifted me and tossed me 
upon the stinking sacrificial stone. I 
was helpless, and instantly my ankles 
were tied fast to the metal staples, the 
bonds of my wrists were severed, my 
arms were drawn apart and securely 
lashed to other staples, the stone col- 
lar was placed about my neck forcing 
my head far back and I was ready for 
the glowering priest to wreak his aw- 
ful vengeance. 

Stepping close to the altar he drew 
a glittering obsidian knife — and even 
in my terrible predicament I noted 
this, and realized that he was adher- 
ing strictly to Aztec customs — and, 
raising his arms, he began a wailing, 
blood-curdling chant. Up from the 
thousands of throats below came the 
chanting chorus, rising and falling 
like a great wave of sound. How long 
I wondered, would this keep on? How 
much longer must this agony, this tor- 
ture of suspense be borne? Why did 
he not strike his stone dagger into 
my chest and have it over with? 

And then, from some dormant cell 
in my brain, came the answer. I was 
to be sacrificed to the sun god, and I 
remembered that, according to the 
Aztec religion, the blow could not be 
struck until the rising sun cast its 
rays upon the victim’s chest above the 
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heart. The priest was awaiting that 
moment. He was delaying until the 
sun, still behind the crater’s rim, 
should throw its first rays upon me. 

How long would it be? How many 
minutes must pass before the fatal 
finger of light pointed to my heart? 
With a mighty effort I turned my 
head slightly towards the east. Above 
the rugged mountain edge was a blaze 
of light. Even as I looked with aching 
eyes a golden beam shot across the 
valley and flashed blindingly into my 
face. It was now only a matter of sec- 
onds. The priest raised his knife aloft. 
The chant from the multitude ceased 
and over city and valley fell an omi- 
nous, awful silence. Upon the sacri- 
ficial knife the sun gleamed brilliant- 
ly, transforming the glass-like stone 
to burnished gold. With his free hand 
the priest tore open my shirt and 
bared my bosom. I felt that the end 
had come. I closed my eyes. And 
then, at the very instant when the 
knife was about to sweep down, faint 
and far away, like the humming of a 
giant bee, I caught a sound. It was 
unmistakable unlike anything else in 
all the world — the exhaust of an air- 
plane’s engines! 

And my straining ears were not the 
only ones that heard that note. Over 
the priest’s face swept a look of dead- 
ly fear. The poised knife was slowly 
lowered. He turned trembling towards 
the west and from the waiting throng 
below rose a mighty sigh of terror. 

A new hope sprang up in my breast. 
Was it Hazen? He was not due until 
the next day and it might be only 
some army plane that would pass far 
to one side of the valley. No, the 
sound was increasing, the plane was 
approaching. But even were it Hazen 
would it help me any? Would he see 
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my plight and descend or would he fly 
too far above the city to note what 
was taking place? For a space my life 
was saved. The fear of that giant, 
roaring bird would prevent the sacri- 
fice. The priest feared he had made a 
mistake, that I was a god, that, from 
the sky, vengeance would swoop upon 
him and his people for the contem- 
plated butchery. But if the plane 
passed? Or would his dread of it be 
greater than his fear of defying the 
sun god by failing in the sacrifice? 

Now the roar of the motor sounded 
directly overhead and the next mo- 
ment I glimpsed the plane speeding 
across the blue morning sky. Then it 
was gone. The exhaust grew fainter 
and fainter. All hope was lost. Who- 
ever it was had flown on, all unsus- 
pecting the awful fate of a fellow man 
upon that sunlit pyramid. 

And now the priest was again tow- 
ering over me. Once more he raised 
his knife. I could feel the warm sun 
beating upon my throat and should- 
ers. I could feel it creeping slowly but 
surely downward. The knife quivered 
in the impatient hand of the priest, I 
saw his muscles tense themselves for 
the blow, I caught the grim smile that 
flitted across his face as he prepared 
to strike. 

An instant more and my palpitat- 
ing heart would be held aloft for all to 
see. 

But the blow never fell. With a 
deafening roar, that drowned the 
mighty shout of terror from the peo- 
ple, the airplane swooped like an eagle 
from the sky and clove the air within 
a hundred feet of the altar. With a 
gurgling cry the priest flung himself 
face down, and his knife fell clatter- 
ing with the sound of broken glass 
upon the stones. 
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Was it Hazcn? Would he see me? 
Would he alight? Was I saved? 

The answer was a thunderous, fear 
maddened cry from below, a swishing 
whirr as of a gale of wind and a dark 
shadow sweeping over me. 

And then my overwrought senses, 
my frazzled nerves could stand no 
more and all went black before my 
eyes. 

Dimly consciousness came back. I 
heard the sounds of rushing feet, the 
panting labored breath of men, 
sharp, half uttered exclamations and 
terror and a deep drawn sigh of re- 
lief. Above my wondering eyes a fig- 
ure suddenly loomed. A weird uncan- 
ny figure with strangely smooth and 
rounded head and great goggling, 
glassy eyes. With a jerk the stone col- 
lar was lifted from my strained neck 
and as full consciousness came back I 
gasped. It was Hazen! By some mir- 
acle he was ahead of time! 

From somewhere, muffled behind 
that grotesque mask, came a hoarse: 
“My God, are you hurt? 

Before I could speak the bonds 
were slashed from my ankles and 
wrists. A strong arm raised me and 
pulled me from the slab. 

“For God’s sake, hurry!” cried 
Hazen, as half supporting me he 
rushed toward the altar stairs. “I’ve 
got ’em buffaloed for a minute, but 
the Lord alone knows how long it’ll 
hold ’em.” 

Rapidly as my numbed limbs 
would permit I rushed down the slop- 
ing, spiral way. Half carried by Hazen 
I raced across the few yards of grass 
between the base of the pyramid and 
the plane, and as I did so I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a huddled, shape- 
less, bloody bundle of green and 
white. It was all that remained of the 



priest whom Hazen had hurled from 
the altar top! 

The next moment I was in the plane 
and Hazen was twirling the propeller. 
There was a roar as the motor started. 
Hazen leaped like an acrobat to his 
seat and slowly the machine moved 
scross the plain. 

Everywhere the people were pros- 
trate, but as the machine started for- 
ward one after another glanced up. 
Ere we had traveled a score of yards 
the creatures were rising and with 
frightful screams were scattering from 
our pathway. It was impossible to 
avoid them. With sickening shocks 
the whirring propeller struck one af- 
ter another. Blood spattered our 
faces and becrimsoned the- windshield 
and the wings. But uninjured the 
plane gathered headway; the uneven 
bumping over the ground ceased; we 
were traveling smoothly, lifting from 
the earth. 

Then with a strange wild roar the 
people rushed for us. Racing on their 
hands they came. Rocks and missiles 
whizzed about us. An arrow whirred 
by my head and struck quivering in 
a strut. But now we were rising rapid- 
ly. We were looking down upon the 
maddened hosts, their arrows and 
sling-flung stones were striking the 
under surface of the fueslage and 
wings. We were safe at last. A mo- 
ment more and we would be above 
the crater rim. 

A sudden exclamation from Hazen 
startled me. I glanced up. Straight 
ahead rose the precipitous mountain 
side above the quarry. To clear it we 
must ascent far more rapidly than we 
were doing. 

“Must have splintered the blades!” 
jerked out Hazen. “She’s not making 
it. Can’t swing her. Rudder’s jammed. 
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Heave out everything you can fiRd. 
Hurry or we’ll smash!” 

Before us loomed the ragged, rocky 
wall. We were rushing to our doom at 
lightning speed. At Hazne’s words I 
grasped whatever I could find and 
tossed it over the side. A box of pro- 
visions, a roll of tools, a leather jack- 
et, a thermos bottle, canteens, an 
automatic pistol and a cartridge belt 
all went. I glanced up. We were ris- 
ing, faster. A few pounds more over- 
board, a few feet higher and we would 
be clear. Was there anything else I 
could throw out? Frantically I 
searched. I saw a can-like object rest- 
ing on a frame. Spare gasoling I de- 
cided, but fuel was of no value now. 
With an effort I dragged it out. I 
lifted and hurled it over. 

With a sudden jerk the plane 
sprung upward. There was a terrific 
muffled roar from below and with 
barely a yard to spare we rose above 
the crater rim. 

“Lord, you must have dropped that 
old bomb!” cried Hazen. “The con- 
cussion jarred the rudder free.” 

I glanced over the side. Far be- 
neath, a cloud of smoke and dust 
was drifting slowly aside exposing the 
aqueduct, broken smashed and in 
ruins. From the opening in the moun- 
tain side a mighty stream of water 
was roaring in a rushing, tearing 
torrent. The bomb had landed square- 
ly in the quarry. The aqueduct had 
fallen, the shock had let loose the 
gates of the lake and the whole vast 
crater reservoir was pouring in a 
mighty flood across the valley. 

In a wide arc Hazen swung the 
plane about. “Poor devils!” he mut- 
tered as we soared above the doomed 
city. 
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Already the green plain was shim- 
mering with the glint of water. We 
could see the frantic, frenzied people 
running and scrambling up their lad- 
ders. Again we wheeled and circled 
far above them and now only the»roof 
tops of the houses were above the 
flood. Presently these too sank from 
sight and above the sunlit waters only 
the sacrificial stone remained. 

“It’s all over!” exclaimed Hazen, 
and heading northward we sped be- 
yond the encircling mountain sides. 

Beneath us now was forest, and 
with a shudder I recognized it as that 
death-dealing, nightmare grove of 
cannibal trees. Fascinated I gazed 
down and suddenly from the moun- 
tain side behind us burst a frothing 
yellow torrent. The pressure of the 
flood had been too great. The over- 
whelming waters had forced the stone 
door of the tunnel by which I had 
entered that incredible valley. Before 
my wondering eyes the devastating 
deluge swept down the slope. I saw 
the monstrous trees shiver and sway 
and crash before the irresistable force. 
They gave way and like matchsticks 
went tossing, tumbling, bobbing down 
the hillside. 

Higher and higher we rose. The 
water-filled crater was now but a 
silvery lake. The slope up which I had 
fought and raced from the ravenous, 
blood-sucking trees was bare, red 
earth scarred deep by the plunging 
stream that flowed over it. Far to the 
west gleamed the blue Pacific. Like a 
vast map Darien was spread below us. 
Northward we sped. Before us was 
civilization. Behind us death and des- 
truction. The man-eating trees were a 
thing of the past. The lost city was 
lost forever. The End 
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MIRACLE OF THE LILY 
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The solution seemed so simple — rid the world of vegetable matter and 
you will rid it of insects. But like all "final solutions" this one had a flaw— for 
somewhere, somehow, several seeds had been preserved . . . 



Chapter I 

The Passing of a Kingdom 

S INCE the comparatively recent 
resume of the ancient order of 
agriculture I, Nathano, have been 
asked to set down the extraordinary 
events of the past two thousand 
years, at the beginning of which 
time the supremacy of man, chief of 
the mammals, threatened to come in 
an untimely end. 

Ever since the dawn of life upon 
this globe, life, which it seemed had 
crept from the slime of the sea, only 
two great types had been the rulers; 
the reptiles and the mammals. The 
former held undisputed sway for 
eons, but gave way eventually before 
the smaller, but intellectually super- 
ior mammals. Man himself, the su- 
preme example of the ability of life 
to govern and control inanimate mat- 
ter, was master of the world with ap- 
parently none to dispute his right. 
Yet, so blinded was he with pride 



over the continued exercise of his 
power on Earth over other lower 
types of mammals and the nearly 
extinct reptiles, that he failed to 
notice the slow but steady rise of an- 
other branch of life, different from 
his own; smaller, it is true, but no 
smaller than he had been in com- 
parison with the mighty reptilian 
monsters that roamed the swamps in 
Mesozoic times. 

These new enemies of man, though 
seldom attacking him personally, 
threatened his downfall by destroying 
his chief means of sustenance, so that 
by the close of the twentieth century, 
strange and daring projects were laid 
before the various governments of 
the world with an idea of fighting 
man’s insect enemies to the finish. 
These pests were growing in size, 
multiplying so rapidly and destroying 
so much vegetation, that eventually 
no plants would be left to sustain hu- 
man life. Humanity suddenly woke to 
the realization that it might suffer the 
fate of the nearly extinct reptiles. 
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Would mankind be able to prevent 
the encroachment of the insects? And 
at last man knew that unless drastic 
measures were taken at once, a third 
great class of life was on the brink of 
terrestrial sovereignty. 

Of course no great changes in de- 
velopment come suddenly. Slow evo- 
lutionary progress had brought us up 
to the point, where, with the applica- 
tion of outside pressure, we were 
ready to handle a situation, that, a 
century before, would have over- 
whelmed us. 

I reproduce here in part a lecture 
delivered by a great American scien- 
tist, a talk which, sent by radio 
throughout the world, changed the 
destiny of mankind: but whether for 
good or evil I will leave you to judge 
at the conclusion of this story. 

“Only in comparatively recent 
times has man succeeded in conquer- 
ing natural enemies; flood, storm, 
inclemency of climate, distance, and 
now we face an encroaching menace 
to the whole of humanity. Have we 
learned more and more of truth and 
of the laws that control matter only 
to succumb to the first real danger 
that threatens us with extermination? 
Surely, no matter what the cost, you 
will rally to the solution of our prob- 
lem, and I believe, friends, that I 
have discovered the answer to the 
enigma. 

“1 know that many of you, like my 
friend Professor Fair, will believe my 
ideas too extreme, but I am con- 
vinced that unless you are willing to 
put behind you those notions which 
are old and not utilitarian, you can- 
not hope to cope with the present 
situation. 

“Already, in the past few decades, 
you have realized the utter futility of 



encumbering yourselves with super- 
fluous possessions that had no useful 
virtue, but which, for various senti- 
mental reasons, you continued to 
hoard, thus lessening the degree of 
your life’s efficiency by using for it 
time and attention that should have 
been applied to the practical work 
of life’s accomplishments. You have 
given these things up slowly, but I 
am now going to ask you to relinquish 
the rest of them quickly ; everything 
that interferes in any way with the 
immediate disposal of our enemies, 
the insects.” 

At this point, it seems that my 
worthy ancestor, Professor Fair, ob- 
jected to the scientist’s words, assert- 
ing that efficiency at the expense of 
some of the sentimental virtues was 
undesirable and not conducive to 
happiness, the real goal of man. The 
scientist, in his turn, argued that hap- 
piness was available only through a 
perfect adaptability to one’s environ- 
ment, and that efficiency sans love, 
mercy and the softer sentiments was 
the short cut to human bliss. 

It took a number of years for the 
scientist to put over his scheme of 
salvation, but in the end he suc- 
ceeded, not so much from the per- 
suasivemess of his words, as because 
prompt action of some sort was nec- 
essary. There was not enough food 
to feed the people of the earth. Fruit 
and vegetables were becoming a thing 
of the past. Too much protein food 
in the form of meat and fish was in- 
juring the race, and at last the people 
realized that, for fruits and vege- 
tables, or their nutritive equivalent, 
they must turn from the field to the 
laboratory; from the farmer to the 
chemist. Synthetic food was the solu- 
tion to the problem. There was no 
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longer any use in planting and caring 
for food stuffs destined to become the 
nourishment of man’s most deadly 
enemy. 

The last planting took place in 
2900, but there was no harvest, the 
voracious insects took every green 
shoot as soon as it appeared, and even 
trees, that had previously withstood 
the attacks of the huge insects, were 
by this time, stripped of every vestige 
of greenery. 

The vegetable world suddenly 
ceased to exist. Over the barren 
plains which had been gradually fill- 
ing with vast cities, man-made fires 
brought devastation to every living 
bit of greenery, so that in all the 
world there was no food for the in- 
sect pests. 

Chapter II 
Man or insect? 

Extract from the diary of Delfair. a 
descendant of Professor Fair, who 
had opposed the daring scientist. 

From the borders of the great state- 
city of Iowa, I was witness to the pas- 
sing of one of the great kingdoms of 
earth — the vegetable, and I can not 
find words to express the grief that 
overwhelms me as I write of its de- 
mise, for I loved all growing things. 
Many of us realized that Earth was 
no longer beautiful; but if beauty 
meant death; better life in the ster- 
ility of the metropolis. 

The viciousness of the thwarted 
insects was a menace that we had 
foreseen and yet failed to take into 
adequate account. On the city-state 
borderland, life is constantly imper- 
iled by the attacks of well organized 
bodies of our dreaded foe. 



(Note: The organization that now 
exists among the ants, bees and other 
insects, testifies to the possibility of 
the development of military tactics 
among them in the centuries to 
come.) 

Robbed of their source of food, 
they have become emboldened to 
such an extent that they will take any 
risks to carry human beings away for 
food, and after one of their well or- 
ganized raids, the toll of human life 
is appalling. 

But the great chemical laboratories 
where our synthetic food is made, and 
our oxygen plants, we thought were 
impregnable to their attacks. In that 
we were mistaken. 

Let me say briefly that since the 
destruction of all vegetation which 
furnished a part of the oxygen essen- 
tial to human life, it became neces- 
sary to manufacture this gas artificial- 
ly for general diffusion through the 
atmosphere. 

I was flying to my work, which is in 
Oxygen Plant No. 21, when I noticed 
a peculiar thing on the upper speed- 
way near Food Plant No. 3,439. Al- 
though it was night, the various levels 
of the state-city were illuminated as 
brightly as day. A pleasure vehicle 
was going with prodigious speed west- 
ward. I looked after it in amazement. 
It was unquestionably the car of Eric, 
my co-worker at Oxygen Plant No. 
21. I recognized the gay color of its 
body, but to verify my suspicions be- 
yond the question of a doubt, I turned 
my volplane in pursuit and made out 
the familiar license number. What 
was Eric doing away from the plant 
before I had arrived to relieve him 
from duty? 

In hot pursuit, I sped above the car 
to the very border of the state-city. 
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wondering what unheard of errand 
took him to the land of the enemy, 
for the car came to a sudden stop at 
the edge of what had once been an 
agricultural area. Miles ahead of me 
stretched an enormous expanse of 
black sterility; at my back was the 
teeming metropolis, five levels high 
— if one counted the hangar-level, 
which did not cover the residence 
sections. 

I had not long, to wait, for almost 
immediately my friend appeared. 
What a sight he presented to my 
incredulous gaze! He was literally 
covered from head to foot with the 
two-inch ants, that next to the beetles, 
had proved the greatest meance in 
their attacks upon humanity. With 
wild incoherent cries he fled over the 
rock and stubble-burned earth. 

As soon as my stunned senses per- 
mitted, I swooped down toward him 
to effect a rescue, but even as my 
plane touched the barren earth, I saw 
that I was too late, for he fell, borne 
down by the vicious attacks of his 
myriad foes. I knew it was useless 
for me to set foot upon the ground, 
for my fate would be that of Eric. I 
rose ten feet and seizing my poison- 
gas weapon, let its contents out upon 
the tiny black evil things that swarmed 
below. I did not bother with my mask, 
for I planned to rise immediately, 
and it was not a moment too soon. 
From across the waste-land, a dark 
cloud eclipsed the stars and I saw 
coming toward me a horde of flying 
ants interspersed with larger flying 
insects, all bent upon my annihilation. 
I now took my pursuers, but alas, I 
had used every atom of it in my 
attack upon the non-flying ants! I had 
no recourse but flight, and to this I 
immediately resorted, knowing that I 



could outdistance all my pursuers. 

When I could no longer see them, 
I removed my gas mask. A suffocating 
sensation seized me. I could not 
breath! How high had I flown in my 
endeavor to escape the flying ants? I 
leaned over the side of my plane, 
expecting to see the city far, far be- 
low me. What was my utter amaze- 
ment when I discovered that I was 
scarcely a thousand feet high! It was 
not altitude that was depriving me of 
the life-giving oxygen. 

A drop of three hundred feet 
showed me inert specks of humanity 
lying about the streets. Then I knew; 
the oxygen plant was not in operation! 
In another minute I had on my oxy- 
gen mask, which was attached to a 
small portable tank for emergency 
use, and I rushed for the vicinity of 
the plant. There I witnessed the first 
signs of life. Men equipped with oxy- 
gen masks, were trying to force en- 
trance into the locked building. Be- 
ing an employee, I possessed know- 
ledge of the combination of the great 
lock, and I opened the door, only to 
be greeted by a swarm of ants that 
commenced a concerted attack upon 
us. 

The floor seemed to be covered 
with a moving black rug, the comer 
nearest the door appearing to un- 
ravel as we entered, and it was but a 
few seconds before we were covered 
with the clinging, biting creatures, 
who fought with a supernatural 
energy born of despair. Two very ac- 
tive ants succeeded in getting under 
my helmet. The bite of their sharp 
mandibles and the effect of their 
poisonous formic acid became intol- 
erable. Did I dare remove my mask 
while the air about me was foul with 
the gas discharged from the weapons 
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of my allies? While I felt the attacks 
elsewhere upon my body gradually 
diminishing as the insects succumbed 
to the deadly fumes, the two upon 
my face waxed more vicious under the 
protection of my mask. One at each 
eye, they were trying to blind me. 
The pain was unbearable. Better the 
suffocating death-gas than the torture 
of lacerated eyes! Frantically I re- 
moved the head-gear and tore at the 
shiny black fiends. Strange to tell, I 
discovered that I could breathe near 
the vicinity of the great oxygen tanks, 
where enough oxygen lingered to 
support life at least temporarily. The 
two vicious insects, no longer pro- 
tected by my gas-mask, scurried from 
me like rats from a sinking ship and 
disappeared behind the oxygen tanks. 

This attack of our enemies, 
though unsuccessful on their part, 
was dire in its significance, for it had 
shown more cunning and ingenuity 
than anything that had ever preceded 
it. Heretofore, their onslaughts had 
been confined to direct attacks upon 
us personally or upon the synthetic- 
food laboratories, but in this last raid 
they had shown an amazing clever- 
ness that portended future disaster, 
unless they were checked at once. It 
was obvious they had ingeniously 
planned to smother us by the suspen- 
sion of work at the oxygen plant, 
knowing that they themselves could 
exist in an atmosphere containing a 
greater percentage of carbon-dioxide. 
Their scheme, then, was to raid our 
laboratories for food. 

Chapter III 

Lucanus the Last 

A Continuation oj Deljair's Account 

Although it was evident that the 



cessation of all plant-life spelled in- 
evitable doom for the insect inhabi- 
tants of Earth, their extermination 
did not follow as rapidly as one might 
have supposed. There were years of 
internecine warfare. The insects con- 
tinued to thrive, though in decreas- 
ing numbers, upon stolen laboratory 
foods, bodies of human-beings and 
finally upon each other; at first cap- 
turing enemy species and at last even 
resorting to a cannibalistic procedure. 
Their rapacity grew in inverse pro- 
portion to their waning numbers, un- 
til the meeting of even an isolated 
insect might mean death, unless one 
were equipped with poison gas and 
prepared to use it upon a second’s 
notice. 

I am an old man now, though I 
have not yet lived quite two cen- 
turies, but I am happy in the know- 
ledge that I have lived to see the 
last living insect which was held in 
captivity. It was an excellent speci- 
men of the stag-beetle ( Lucanus ) and 
the years have testified that it was the 
sole survivor of a form of life that 
might have succeeded man upon this 
planet. This beetle was caught weeks 
after we had previously seen what 
was supposed to be the last living 
thing upon the globe, barring man 
and the sea-life. Untiring search for 
years has failed to reveal any more 
insects, so that at last man rests se- 
cure in the knowledge that he is 
monarch of all he surveys. 

I have heard that long, long ago 
man used to gaze with a fearful 
fascination upon the reptilian crea- 
tures which he displaced, and just so 
did he view this lone specimen of a 
type of life that might have covered 
the face of the earth, but for man’s 
ingenuity. 
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It was this unholy lure that drew 
me one day to view the captive beetle 
in his cage in district 404 at Univers- 
apolis. I was amazed at the size of the 
creature, for it looked larger than 
when I had seen it by television, but 
I reasoned that upon that occasion 
there had been no object near with 
which to compare its size. True, the 
broadcaster had announced its dimen- 
sions, but the statistics concretely giv- 
en had failed to register a perfect 
realization of its prodigious propor- 
tions. 

As I approached the cage, the crea- 
ture was lying with its dorsal covering 
toward me and I judged it measured 
fourteen inches from one extremity 
to the other. Its smooth horny sheath 
gleamed in the bright artificial light. 
(It was confined on the third level.) 
As I stood there, mentally conjuring 
a picture of a world overrun with 
billions of such creatures as the one 
before me, the keeper approached the 
cage with a meal-proportion of syn- 
thetic food. Although the food has 
no odor, the beetle sensed the man’s 
approach, for it rose on its jointed 
legs and came toward us, its horn- 
like prongs moving threateningly; 
the apparently remembering its con- 
finement, and the impotency of an 
attack, it subsided and quickly ate 
the food which had been placed 
within its prison. 

The food consumed, it lifted itself 
to its hind legs, partially supported by 
a box, and turned its great eyes upon 
me. I had never been regarded with 
such utter malevolence before. The 
detestation was almost tangible and 
I shuddered involuntarily. As plainly 
as if he spoke, I knew that Lucanus 
was perfectly cognizant of the situa- 
tion and in his gaze I read the con- 



centrated hate of an entire defeated 
race. 

I had no desire to gloat over his 
misfortune, rather a great pity toward 
him welled up within me. I pictured 
myself alone, the last of my kind, 
held up for ridicule before the swarm- 
ing hordes of insects who had con- 
quered my people, and I knew that 
life would no longer be worth the 
living. 

Whether he sensed my pity or not 
I do not know, but he continued to 
survey me with unmitigated rage, as 
if he would convey to me the infor- 
mation that his was an impacable ha- 
tred that would outlast eternity. 

Not long after this he died, and a 
world long since intolerant of cere- 
mony, surprised itself by interring the 
beetle's remains in a golden casket, 
accompanied by much pomp and 
splendor. 

I have lived many long years since 
that memorable event, and undoubt- 
edly my days here are numbered, but 
I can pass on happily, convinced that 
in this sphere man’s conquest of his 
environment is supreme. 

Chapter V 
The Year 3928 

The Original Writer, Nalhano. Re- 
sumes the Narrative 

My ancestor, Thanor, of ten cen- 
turies ago, according to the records 
he gave to my great grandfather, 
seems to voice the general despair 
of humanity which, bad enough in 
his times, has reached the nth power 
in my day. A soulless world is gradu- 
ally dying from self-inflicted bore- 
dom. 

As I have ascertained from the per- 
usal of the journals of my forebears, 
even antedating the extermination of 
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the insects, I come of a stock that 
clings with sentimental tenacity to 
the things that made life worth while 
in the old days. If the world at large 
knew of my emotional musings con- 
cerning past ages, it would scarcely 
tolerate me, but surrounded by my 
thought-insulator, I often indulge in 
what fancies I will, and such medita- 
tion, coupled with a love for a few 
ancient relics from the past, have led 
me to a most amazing discovery. 

Several months ago I found among 
my family relics a golden receptacle 
two feet long, one and a half in width 
and one in depth, which I found, 
upon opening, to contain many tiny 
square compartments, each filled 
with minute objects of slightly vary- 
ing size, texture and color. 

“Not sand!” I exclaimed as I close- 
ly examined the little particles of 
matter. 

Food? After eating some, I was con- 
vinced that their nutritive value was 
small in comparison with a similar 
quantity of the products of our lab- 
oratories. What were the mysterious 
objects? 

Just as I was about to close the lid 
again, convinced that I had one over- 
sentimental ancestor, whose gift to 
posterity was absolutely useless, my 
pocket-radio buzzed and the voice of 
my friend, Stentor, the interplanetary 
broadcaster, issued from the tiny in- 
strument. 

“If you’re going to be home this 
afternoon,” said Stentor. “I’ll skate 
over. I have some interesting news.” 

I consented, for I thought I would 
share my “find” with this friend 
whom I loved above all others, but 
before he arrived I had again hidden 
my golden chest, for I had decided 
to await the development of events 
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before sharing its mysterious secret 
with another. It was well that I did 
this for Stentor was so filled with the 
importance of his own news that he 
could have given me little attention 
at first. 

“Well, what is you interesting 
news?” I queried. “What news of our 
neighbor planets?” 

“You may know it has nothing to 
do with the self-satisfied Martians,” 
answered the broadcaster, “but the 
Venusians have a very serious prob- 
lem confronting them. It is in connec- 
tion with the same old difficulty they 
have had ever since interplanetary 
radio was developed forty years ago. 
You remember, that, in their second 
communication with us, they told us 
of their continual warfare on insect 
pests that were destroying all vege- 
table food? Well, last night after gen- 
eral broadcasting had ceased, I was 
surprised to hear the voice of the 
Venusian broadcaster. He is suggest- 
ing that we get up a scientific expedi- 
tion to Venus to help the natives of 
his unfortunate planet solve their in- 
sect problem as we did ours. He says 
the Martians turn a deaf ear to their 
plea for help, but he expects sympathy 
and assistance from Earth who has so 
recently solved these problems for 
herself.” 

I was dumfounded at Stentor’s 
news. 

“But the Venusians are farther ad- 
vanced mechanically than we,” I ob- 
jected, “though they are behind us in 
natural sciences. They could much 
more easily solve the difficulties of 
space-flying than we could.” 

“That is true,” agreed Stentor, “but 
if we are to render them material 
aid in freeing their world from devas- 
tating insects, we must get to Venus. 
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The past four decades have proved 
that we can not help them merely 
by verbal instructions.” 

“Now, last night,” Stentor contin- 
ued, with warming enthusiasm. 
“Wanyana, the Venusian broadcaster, 
informed me that scientists on Venus 
are developing interplanetary televi- 
sion. This, if successful, will prove 
highly beneficial in facilitating com- 
munication, and it may even do away 
with the necessity of interplanetary 
travel, which I think is centuries 
ahead of us yet.” 

“Television, though so common 
here on Earth and on Venus, has 
seemed an impossibility across the 
ethereal void,” I said, “but if it be- 
comes a reality, I believe it will be 
the Venusians who will take the ini- 
tiative, though of course they will be 
helpless without our friendly coopera- 
tion. In return for the mechanical 
instructions they have given us from 
time to time, I think it no more than 
right that we should try to give them 
all the help possible in freeing their 
world, as ours has been freed, of in- 
sects that threaten their very exis- 
tence. Personally, therefore, I hope 
it can be done through radio and 
television rather than by personal 
excursions.” 

“I believe you are right,” he ad- 
mitted. “but I hope we can be of 
service to them soon. Ever since I 
have served in the capacity of official 
interplanetary broadcaster, I have 
liked the spirit of goodfellowship 
shown by the Venusians through 
their spokesman, Wanyana. The im- 
pression is favorable in contrast to 
the superciliousness of the inhabitants 
of Mars.” 

We conversed for some time, but 
at length he rose to take his leave. It 
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was then I ventured to broach the 
subject that was uppermost in my 
thoughts. 

“I want to show you something, 
Stentor,” I said, going into an adjoin- 
ing room for my precious box and 
returning shortly with it, “A relic 
from the days of an ancestor named 
Delfair, who lived at the time the 
insect, a beetle, was kept in captivity. 
Judging from his personal account, 
Delfair was fully aware of the signif- 
icance of the changing times in 
which he lived, and contrary to the 
majority of his contemporaries, po- 
ssessed a sentimentality of soul that 
has proved an historical asset to future 
generations. Look, my friend, these 
he left to posterity!” 

I deposited the heavy casket on a 
table between us and lifted the lid, 
revealing to Stentor the mystifying 
particles. 

The face of Stentor was eloquent 
of astonishment. Not unnaturally his 
mind took somewhat the same route 
as mine had followed previously, 
though he added atomic-power-units 
to the list of possibilities. He shook 
his head in perplexity. 

“Whatever they are, there must 
have been a real purpose behind their 
preservation,” he said at last. “You 
say this old Delfair witnessed the pas- 
sing of the insects? What sort of a 
fellow was he? Likely to be up to 
any tricks?” 

“Not at all,” I asserted rather in- 
dignantly, “he seemed a very serious 
minded chap; worked in an oxygen- 
plant and took an active part in the 
last warfare between men and in- 
sects.” 

Suddenly Stentor stooped over and 
scooped up some of the minute parti- 
cles into the palm of his hand — and 
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then he uttered a maniacal shriek 
and flung them into the air. 

“Great God, man, do you know 
what they are?” he screamed, shak- 
ing violently. 

“No, I do not,” I replied quietly, 
with an attempt to dignity I did not 
feel. 

“Insect eggs!” he cried, and shud- 
dering with terror, he make for the 
door. 

I caught him on the threshold and 
pulled him forcibly back into the 
room. 

“Now see here,” I said sternly, 
“not a word of this to anyone. Do 
you understand? I will test out your 
theory in every possible way but I 
want no public interference.” 

At first he was obstinate, but final- 
ly yielded to threats when supplica- 
tions were impotent. 

“I will test them,” I said, “and 
will endeavor to keep hatching under 
absolute control, should they prove 
to be what you suspect.” 

It was time for the evening broad- 
casting, so he left, promising to keep 
our secret and leaving me regretting 
that I had taken another into my 
confidence. 

Chapter VI 

The Miracle 

For days following my unfortunate 
experience with Stentor, I experi- 
mented upon the tiny objects that 
had so terrified him. I subjected them 
to various tests for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether or not they 
bore evidence of life, whether in 
egg, pupa or larva stages of develop- 
ment. And to all my experiments, 
there was but one answer. No life was 
manifest. Yet I was not satisfied, for 
chemical tests showed that they were 
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composed of organic matter. Here was 
an inexplicable enigma! Many times I 
was on the verge of consigning the 
entire contents of the chest to the 
flames. I seemed to see in my mind’s 
eye the world again over-ridden with 
insects, and that calamity due to the 
indiscretions of one man! My next 
impulse was to turn over my problem 
to scientists, when a suspicion of the 
truth dawned upon me. These were 
seeds, the germs of plant-life, and 
they might grow. But alas, where? 
Over all the earth man has spread his 
artificial dominion. The state-city has 
been succeeded by what could be 
termed the nation-city, for one 
great floor of concrete or rock covers 
the country. 

I resolved to try an Experiment, 
the far-reaching influence of which I 
did not at that time suspect. Beneath 
the lowest level of the community 
edifice in which I dwell, I removed, 
by means of a small atomic excavator, 
a slab of concrete large enough to ad- 
mit my body. I let myself down into 
the hole and felt my feet resting 
on a soft dark substance that I knew 
to be dirt. I hastily filled a box of 
this, and after replacing the concrete 
slab, returned to my room, where I 
proceeded to plant a variety of the 
seeds. 

Being a product of an age when 
practically to wish for a thing in a 
material sense is to have it, I ex- 
perienced the greatest impatience, 
while waiting for any evidences of 
plant-life to become manifest. Daily, 
yes hourly, I watched the soil for 
signs of a type of life long since de- 
parted from the earth, and was 
about convinced the germ of life 
could not have survived the centur- 
ies, when a tiny blade of green 
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proved to me that a miracle, more 
wonderful to me than the works of 
man through the ages, was taking 
place before my eyes. This was an 
enigma so complex and yet so simple, 
that one recognized in it a direct 
revelation of Nature. 

Daily and weekly I watched in 
secret the botanical miracle. It was 
my own obsession. I was amazed at 
the fascination it held for me — a man 
who viewed the marvels of the thirty- 
fourth century with unemotional 
complacency. It showed me that Na- 
ture is manifest in the simple things 
which mankind has chosen to ignore. 

Then one morning, when I awoke, 
a white blossom displayed its immacu- 
late beauty and sent forth its delicate 
fragrance into the air. The lily, a 
symbol of new life, resurrection! I 
felt within me the stirring of strange 
emotions I had long believed dead 
in the bosom of man. But the mes- 
sage must not be for me alone. As of 
old, the lily would be the symbol of 
life for all! 

With trembling hands, I carried my 
orecious burden to a front window 
where it might be witnessed by all 
who passed by. The first day there 
were few who saw it, for only rarely 
do men and women walk; they 
usually ride in speeding vehicles of 
one kind or another, or employ elec- 
tric skates, a delightful means of loco- 
motion, which gives the body some 
exercise. The fourth city level, which 
is reserved for skaters and pedestrians, 
is kept in a smooth glass-like condi- 
tion. And so it was only the occasion- 
al pedestrian, walking on the outer 
border of the fourth level, upon 
which my window faced, who first 
carried the news of the growing plant 
to the world, and it was not long be- 



fore it was necessary for civic author- 
ities to disperse the crowds that 
thronged to my window for a glimpse 
of a miracle in green and white. 

When I showed my beautiful plant 
to Stentor, he was most profuse in 
his apology and came to my rooms 
every day to watch it unfold and 
develop, but the majority of people, 
long used to business-like efficiency, 
were intolerant of the sentimental 
emotions that swayed a small minor- 
ity, and I was commanded to dispose 
of the lily. But a figurative seed had 
been planted in the human heart, a 
seed that could not be disposed of so 
readily, and this seed ripened and 
grew until it finally bore fruit. 

Chapter IV 
Efficiency Maximum 

In a direct line of descent from Pro- 
fessor Fair and Delfair, the author of 
the preceding chapter, comes Thanor 
whose journal is given in this chapter. 

Am I a true product of the year 
2928? Sometimes I am convinced that 
I am hopelessly old-fashioned, an an- 
archronism, that should have existed 
a thousand years ago. In no other way 
can I account for the dissatisfaction I 
feel in a world where efficiency has 
at least reached a maximum. 

I am told that I spring from a line 
of ancestors who were not readily ac- 
climated to changing conditions. I 
love beauty, yet I see none of it here. 
There are many who think our lofty 
buildings that tower two and three 
thousand feet into the air are beau- 
tiful, but while they are architectural 
splendors, they do not represent the 
kind of loveliness I crave. Only when 
I visit the sea do I feel any satisfac- 
tion for a certain yearning in my soul. 
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The ocean alone shows the handiwork 
of God. The land bears evidence only 
of man. 

As I read back through the diaries 
of my sentimental ancestors I find oc- 
casional glowing descriptions of the 
world that was; the world before the 
insects menaced human existence. 
Trees, plants and flowers brought de- 
light into the lives of people as they 
wandered among them in vast open 
spaces, I am told, where the earth 
was soft beneath the feet, and flying 
creatures, called birds, sang among 
the greenery. True, I learn that many 
people had not enough to eat, and 
that uncontrollable passions governed 
them, but I do believe it must have 
been more interesting than this 
methodical, unemotional existence. 
I can not understand why many peo- 
ple were poor, for 1 am told that Na- 
ture as manifested in the vegetable 
kingdom was very prolific; so much 
so that year after year quantities of 
food rotted on the ground. The fault, 
1 find by my reading, was not with 
Nature but with man’s economic sys- 
tem which is now perfect, though 
this perfection really brings few of 
us happiness, I think. 

Now there is no waste; all is con- 
verted into food. Long ago man 
learned how to reduce all matter to 
its constituent elements, of which 
there are nearly a hundred in num- 
ber, and from them to rebuild com- 
pounds for food. The old axiom that 
nothing is< created or destroyed, but 
merely changed from one form to 
another, has stood the test of ages. 
Man, as the agent of God, has sim- 
ply performed the miracle of trans- 
mutation himself instead of waiting 
for natural forces to accomplish it as 
in the old days. 



At first humanity was horrified 
when it was decreed that it must re- 
linquish its dead to the laboratory. 
For too many eons had man closely 
associated the soul and body, failing 
to comprehend the body as merely a 
material agent, through which the 
spirit functioned. When man knew at 
last of the eternal qualities of spirit, 
he ceased to regard the discarded body - 
with reverential awe, and saw in it 
only the same molecular constituents 
which comprised all matter about 
him. He recognized only material 
basically the same as that of stone or 
metal; material to be reduced to its 
atomic elements and rebuilt into mat- 
ter that would render service to living 
humanity; that portion of matter 
wherein spirit functions. 

The drab monotony of life is ap- 
palling. Is it possible that man had 
reached his height a thousand years 
ago and should have been willing to 
resign Earth’s sovereignty to a com- 
ing order of creatures destined to be 
man’s worthy successor in the eons 
to come? It seems that life is inter- 
esting only when there is a struggle, 
a goal to be reached through an evo- 
lutionary process. Once the goal to be 
attained, all progress ceases. The 
huge reptiles of preglacial ages rose 
to supremacy by virtue of their great 
size, and yet was it not the excessive 
bulk of those creatures that finally 
wiped them out of existence? Nature, 
it seems, avoids extremes. She al- 
lows the fantastic to develop for 
awhile and then wipes the slate clean 
for a new order of development. Is it 
not conceivable that man could des- 
troy himself through excessive devel- 
opment of his nervous system, and 
give place for the future evolution of 
a comparatively simple form of life. 
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such as the insects were at man's 
height of development? This, it 
seems to me, was the great plan; a 
scheme with which man dared to in- 
terfere and for which he is now paying 
by the boredom of existence. 

T^ie earth’s population is decreas- 
ing so rapidly, that I fear another 
thousand years will see a lifeless plan- 
et hurtling through space. It seems to 
me that only a miracle will save us 
now. 

Chapter VII 

Ex Terreno 

It is a very different picture of 
humanity that I paint ten years after 
the last entry in my diary. My new 
vocation is farming, but it is farming 
on a far more intensive scale than 
had been two thousand years ago. 
Our crops never fail, for tempera- 
ture and rainfall are regulated arti- 
ficially. But we attribute our success 
principally to the total absence of 
insect pests. Our small agricultural 
areas dot the country like the parks 
of ancient days and supply us with a 
type of food, no more nourishing, but 
more appetizing than that produced 
in the laboratories. Truly we are living 
in a marvelous age! If the earth is 
ours completely, why may we not 
turn our thoughts toward the other 
planets in our solar-system? For the 
past ten or eleven years the Venusians 
have repeatedly urged us to come 
and assist them in their battle for 
life. I believe it is our duty to help 
them. 

Tomorrow will be a great day for us 
and especially for Stentor, as the new 
interplanetary television is to be test- 
ed, and it is possible that for the first 
time in history, we shall see our 
neighbors in the infinity of space. 
Although the people of Venus were 



about a thousand years behind us in 
many respects, they have made won- 
derful progress with radio and tele- 
vision. We have been in radio com- 
munication with them for the last 
half century and they shared with us 
the joy of the establishment of our 
Eden. They have always been greatly 
interested in hearing Stentor tell the 
story of our subjugation of the insects 
that threatened to wipe us out of 
existence, for they have exactly that 
problem to solve now; judging from 
their reports, we fear that theirs is 
a losing battle. To-morrow we shall 
converse face to face with the Venus- 
ians! It will be an event second in 
importance only to the first radio 
communications interchanged fifty 
years ago. Stentor’s excitement ex- 
ceeds that displayed at the time of 
the discovery of the seeds. 

Well it is over and the experiment 
was a success, but alas for the revela- 
tion! 

The great assembly halls all over 
the continent were packed with hu- 
manity eager to catch a first glimpse 
of the Venusians. Prior to the test, we 
sent our message of friendship and 
good will by radio, and received a 
reciprocal one from our interplanet- 
ary neighbors. Alas, we were ignorant 
at that time! Then the television re- 
ceiving apparatus was put into opera- 
tion, and we sat with breathless in- 
terest, our eyes intent upon the crys- 
tal screen before us. I sat near Sten- 
tor and noted the feverish ardor with 
which he watched for the first glimpse 
of Wanyana. 

At first hazy mist-like spectres 
seemed to glide across the screen. We 
knew these figures were not in cor- 
rect perspective. Finally, one object 
gradually became more opaque, its 
outlines could be seen clearly. Then 
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across that vast assemblage, as well as 
thousands of others throughout the 
world, there swept a wave of speech- 
less horror, as its full significance 
burst upon mankind. 

The figure that stood facing us was 
a huge six-legged beetle, not identical 
in every detail with our earthly ene- 
mies of past years, but unmistakably 
an insect of gigantic proportions! Of 
course it could not see us, for our 
broadcaster was not to appear until 
afterward, but it spoke, and we had 
to close our eyes to convince our- 
selves that it was the familiar voice 
of Wanyana, the leading Venusian 
radio broadcaster. Stentor grabbed 
my arm, uttered an inarticulate cry 
and would have fallen but for my 
timely support. 

“Friends of Earth, as you call your 
world,” began the object of horror, 
“this is a momentous occasion in 
the annals of the twin planets, and 
we are looking forward to seeing one 
of you, and preferably Stentor, for the 
first time, as you are now viewing one 
of us. We have listened many times, 
with interest, to your sotry of the in- 
sect pests which threatened to follow 
you as lords of your planet. As you 
have often heard us tell, we are like- 
wise molested with insects. Our fight 
is a losing one, unless we can soon 
exterminate them.” 

Suddenly, the Venusian was joined 
by another being, a colossal ant, who 
bore in his fore-legs a tiny light-co- 
lored object which he handed to the 
beetle-announcer., who took it and 
held it forward for our closer inspec- 
tion. It seemed to be a tiny ape, but 
was so small we could not ascertain for 
a certainty. We were convinced, how- 
ever, that it was a mammalian creature, 
an “insect” pest of Venus. Yet in it we 
recognized rudimentary man as we 
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know him on earth! 

There was no question as to the di- 
rection in which sympathies instinc- 
tively turned, yet reason told us that 
our pity should be given to the intelli- 
gent reigning race who had risen to its 
present mental attainment through 
eons of time. By some quirk or freak 
of nature, way back in the beginning, 
life had developed in the form of in- 
sects instead of mammals. Or (the 
thought was repellent) had insects in 
the past succeeded in displacing mam- 
mals, as they might have done here 
on earth? 

There was no more television that 
night. Stentor would not appear, so 
disturbed was he by the sight of the 
Venusians, but in the morning, he 
talked to them by radio and explained 
the very natural antipathy we exper- 
ienced in seeing them or in having 
them see us. 

Now they no longer urge us to con- 
struct etherships and go to help them 
dispose of their “insects.” I think they 
are afraid of us, and their very fear 
has aroused in mankind an unholy de- 
sire to conquer them. 

I am against it. Have we not had 
enough of war in the past? We have 
subdued our own world and should be 
content with that, instead of seeking 
new worlds to conquer. But life is too 
easy here. I can plainly see that. Much 
as he may seem to dislike it, man is 
not happy, unless he has some enemy 
to overcome, some difficulty to sur- 
mount. 

Alas my greatest fears for man were 
groundless! 

A short time ago, when I went out 
into my field to see how my crops 
were faring, I found a six-pronged 
beetle voraciously eating. No — man 
will not need to go to Venus to fight 
“insects.” The End 
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Chapter I 

Into the Hidden Valley 

I N clearing up the mystery that 
had almost demoralized En- 
gland’s aviation forces in India I owe 
my success to a thunderstorm. If Na- 
ture had delayed the unleashing of the 
tempest for five minutes, or if my 
plane had moved a few hundred feet 
farther, the affair might still be 
shrouded in mystery, aviators might 
still be disappearing, and the story of 
the hidden valley might never have 
been made known. But, regardless of 
what might have been, the fact re- 
mains that my plane was caught by a 
demon gale, and was hurled over 
miles of towering mountains, and was 
placed in — but that is the story. 

The storm had come upon me un- 
heralded, or rather I had suddenly 
entered the storm in my flight. There 



was a curious fading of the sunlight, 
a falling of a gloom like that of dusk, 
and a sudden cooling of the air. Then 
I saw a gigantic cumulus cloud speed- 
ing toward me from the north — and 
the tempest broke in all its fury. 

A bolt of lightning cut the clouds 
like a knife, accompanied by a sul- 
len roar of thunder that drowned the 
drone of the plane’s motor. Torrents 
of chilling rain fell in swirling walls 
of water that beat a deafening tat- 
too upon the wings. 

So merciless was the storm, that 
in a very few moments I sat in the 
plane in a daze. Incessantly 1 was 
being cuffed this way, whirled that, 
as though tossed by the hand of an 
invisible giant. Amid eddies and vor- 
texes I pitched and spun, in the grip 
of a cyclone that seemed to be a liv- 
ing thing, possessed of a diabolic 
cunning. 

Suddenly the plane took a terrify- 
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ing dip, turning end over end. Then it 
whirled upward, spinning like a top. 
“This is the end of Jimmie Newton,” 
1 thought. I dared not try to control 
the machine with either rudder or 
joystick, lest I snap one or both con- 
trols, thus disabling the phone entire- 
ly. I was utterly helpless. 

Flash after flash of lightning 
played about the plane; momentari- 
ly I expected one of the bolts to strike 
the machine, and fill the cockpit with 
a mass of charred flesh. I was blinded 
by the glare around me; was deafened 
by the ceaseless roar of the thunder; 
and my mind was in a state of cha- 
otic disorder. Thoughts, whose fren- 
zy equalled that of the storm began 
to whirl through my brain. 

And then there was a lull in the 
storm. The prolonged reverberations 
of the thunder and the gleeful shriek- 
ing and howling of the wind abated. 
With hope gradually returning, I 
reached for the joystick. 

A moment later, a mighty, twisting 
whirlpool of air, the rear guard of the 
storm, caught the plane in its grip, 
and tossed it high above the clouds, a 
toy in the hands of a Titan. Tossed it, 
and caught it — and placed it gently 
upon the earth! And during that ter- 
rible dipping and whirling, I sat in 
the cockpit, overcome by an awful 
nausea. I had succumbed at last to 
the pitching and twisting of the mon- 
ster wind that bore the plane. 

And the storm passed on 

How long I sat there, I cannot say, 
but finally the sickness and dizziness 
left me, and I threw off my belts and 
leaped from the plane. For a moment 
I tottered unsteadily, for I felt rather 
light-headed; then as my mind 
cleared, I stared around. 

I seemed to be in the heart of the 



Himalayas. On every hand arose lof- 
ty mountain peaks, enormous, snow- 
capped monuments of Nature. Tow- 
ering spires of gray rock, their peaks 
covered by huge, silver crowns, gem- 
encrusted, glittering; gigantic turrets 
and steeples of ochre, pale sapphires 
for their diadems; giant pinnacles 
lifting their heads among the clouds, 
beautiful yet oppressive — these were 
the mountains with their covering of 
eternal ice and snow. 

I looked down — and caught my 
breath in surprise. Below me lay a 
scene unlike anything I had expected 
to see in the Himalayas. I was stand- 
ing at the top of a rather steep, rocky 
slope that descended into a vast, tree- 
lined valley. It was a wide, green 
bowl, held in the hands of the clus- 
tered hills, with the peaks crowding 
around it, craning their lofty heads to 
peer within. A great hollow, it was, 
covered with tropical verdure, that 
seemed somehow to be filled with a 
spirit of unbelievable antiquity. 

I circled the valley with my eyes. 
There seemed to be nothing other 
than an endless stretch of mist-ob- 
scured jungle, broken at frequent 
intervals by a splash of color, or the 
flash of a stream or lake. Nothing, 
that is, except for a towering, conical 
mount that rose from the floor of the 
valley, five or six miles away. Its 
sides sloped rather gently, ascending 
gradually to the apex of the hill that 
was flattened like a huge platform, as 
though in the distant past it had been 
shorn away by some gigantic, keen- 
edged blade. And in the very center 
of that flat area in rough imitation of 
a table, lay a great boulder. Its 
smooth, flat top, and fairly even sides 
were suggestive of the hand of man. 

I turned then and examined the 
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elevation upon which the storm had 
placed the plane. Apparently I had 
landed on the floor of a deep, wide 
ravine that lay between two peaks. 
On the both sides of me, separated 
by about a hundred feet of rocky 
earth, towered two mighty rock walls. 
Several hundred feet above, I saw the 
top of each. 

As I shifted my gaze, I heard a 
loud, grating sound, the rasp of metal 
upon rocks, and heard something fall- 
ing headlong down the slope. I turned 
in time to see my plane settle into a 
precarious position on the edge of the 
incline. In landing, it had wedged it- 
self into a crevice in the wall of the 
gorge, with its front end leaning over 
the edge. And now, probably because 
of the weight of the motor, and its 
insecurity, it was settling toward the 
valley, freeing rocks which bounded 
down the slope. 

Even as I took a step toward the 
plane, it moved a bit farther. I could 
see that it would fall in another min- 
ute. Without the plane I was lost; 
there was a bare chance that, once 
in the machine, I could fly free; I 
sprang into the cockpit. 

My added weight was all that was 
needed to start the plane; and in a 
moment it was falling in a tail-spin 
toward the valley below. 

I had been counting on a moment 
or two before the plane started, to set 
the motor in motion, but this had 
been denied me. Shortly before it 
reached the valley, however, I man- 
aged to straighten into a steep glide. 
And in that position I struck. 

If the plane had landed on the 
open ground, there is little question 
but that I would have been killed; 
fortunately for me, however, the force 
of my fall was broken by the branch- 



es of a mighty monarch of the forest. 
Instead of being killed, I escaped in- 
jury entirely, suffering nothing worse 
than a bad shaking-up. 

With some difficulty I freed myself 
from the wreckage of my plane — for 
wreckage it was — and holding fast to 
the plane's struts, balanced myself on 
a heavy limb. All around lay the 
jungle, a wilderness of gigantic tree- 
ferns, interspersed with tall, stately 
palm trees, the whole matted togeth- 
er by vines and creepers as thick as a 
man’s arm. It was a tropical jungle, 
the wildness of which was not 
equalled by that of Africa. 

About thirty feet below lay the 
earth. As I gazed around, inspecting 
the peculiar growths that covered the 
ground, my eyes came to rest upon a 
small stream, little more than a gut- 
ter, that flowed near by. Sight of the 
water made me conscious of the fact 
that I was thirsty. 

To secure water I decided to de- 
scend from my precarious position 
without further delay. Besides, I was 
curious to see just what kind of a 
place I had landed in. My plane was 
wrecked beyond repair, so there was 
no question but that I was stranded 
in the valley. The quicker I adjusted 
myself to my new environment, the 
better it would be for me. 

Finally, after inspecting my auto- 
matic and filling my belt with car- 
tridges from the supply in the plane. 
I descended to the ground. The plane 
held a machine gun, but that was too 
cumbersome for use. The pistol would 
have to do. 

A moment after reaching the 
ground, I knelt down beside the 
stream, and with cupped hands, start- 
ed drinking. 

Suddenly I heard a guttural excla- 
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mation behind me, and whirled. A 
short distance away stood three squat, 
shaggy creatures, human in form, but 
little superior to apes. Powerful, hairy 
arms, appended to wide, muscular 
shoulders, placed their hamlike hands 
parallel with their knees. Short, bowed 
legs supported their heavy bodies. 
Small, close-set, rat-like eyes; huge 
flat noses, nostrils distended; wide, 
thick-lipped mouths from which large, 
yellow teeth protruded; and heavy, 
bearded jaws — such were their faces. 
They were men of the past, creatures 
from some long-forgotten age. 

The three stared at me with curious, 
surprised expressions on their faces. 
They were motionless for a moment; 
then they sprang toward me. 

Quickly 1 drew my pistol and 
fired. The foremost savage grunted 
and pitched forward on his face. 
His two companions stopped short. 
When I fired a second shot over 
their heads, they turned and fled in 
mad haste. 

Although I was the victor, I re- 
gretted the incident exceedingly, for 
it could only serve to make my way 
more difficult. But the thing had 
been thrust upon me; and nothing 
could be gained by vain regrets. 

With all possible speed I returned to 
the tree that bore the wreck of the 
plane. 

I had just reached the comparative 
safety of the limb, when I heard a 
great commotion, and loud throaty 
voices a short distance to my right. 
Several minutes later I saw fully 
twenty beastmen creeping stealthily 
through the underbrush in my gen- 
eral direction. After circling warily 
for a few minutes, they gathered by 
common consent in the open space 
directly beneath my tree! 



Suddenly one of the last ones to 
arrive pointed up at me, gesticulating 
wildly, while a jumbled stream of 
jargon flowed from his lips. In ex- 
asperation I fired at the brute, but I 
must have missed, for he dashed off 
through the jungle as though pur- 
sued by devils. The shot had one 
result, however; instantly the beast- 
men disappeared, hiding behind ev- 
ery tree and shrub that offered con- 
cealment. 

I was in a worse position now that 
I had been before. There was no 
place for me to hide; I had to remain 
there in plain sight, a perfect target. 
With every sense alert, and my nerves 
on edge, I stood on the limb, waiting 
with my automatic held in readiness. 
Minute after minute, each seemingly 
endless, dragged by, and nothing 
happened. The silence was unbroken 
save for the natural noises of the 
jungle. 

My nerves had almost reached the 
limit of their endurance, when things 
began to happen. On all sides arose 
a loud crashing. The tree-tops shook 
violently as though a great wind was 
passing through them. Then, thrust- 
ing aside mighty tree-frens as though 
they were blades of grass, five night- 
mare monsters came into the clearing. 
On the back of each was a beastman. 

I had no time for more than cur- 
sory glance at the creatures, but they 
were so amazing that that glance 
served to impress their appearance 
indelibly upon my mind. 

The monsters which traveled on all 
fours, looked exceedingly awkward; 
their short, stumplike forelegs were 
only one third as long as their hind 
limbs. Indeed, the difference in the 
length of their limbs seemed to throw 
them off balance; apparently they 
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were in danger of falling end over 
end. When I first saw the creatures, 

I was impressed by their great size, 
but later I learned that they were 
diminutive when compared with the 
other monsters of the valley. Their 
armor-plated backs at their highest 
points were fully ten feet above the 
ground, and they must have mea- 
sured all of twenty-five feet from the 
tips of their tiny, pointed, triangular 
heads to the ends of their blunt, 
spiked tails. The monsters’ backs 
were covered with a protective armor 
of huge, overlapping plates of horn, 
dark green in color. Their under 
sides seemed unprotected; in all pro- 
bability they defended that vulner- 
able point with their massive tails. 
From the base of the creatures’ 
heads to the ends of their powerful, 
tapering tails, following the backbone, 
were double columns of upright, tri- 
angular plates, ranging from three to 
fifteen inches in height. The edges 
of those plates appeared to be as 
sharp as a knife blade. Where the 
plates ended, the tail was studded 
with eight, pointed spikes, a foot or 
more in length. I could well imag- 
ine those spiked tails lashing out like 
whips, to tear and cut the flesh of an 
adversary. 

I have written that I had no time 
for more than a cursory glance; this 
was so, because immediately after 
the five monsters entered the clear- 
ing, and before I could recover from 
my surprise, one of the beastmen 
stood upright on the back of his 
strange steed and hurled a heavy, ten- 
foot club at me. It struck me a glanc- 
ing blow on the side of my head; I 
swayed drunkenly for a moment, a 
cloud of blackness before my eyes; 
then I toppled from the limb. 



I suppose one of the brutes caught 
me as I fell for when I awoke some 
time later I was uninjured. 

I came to my senses in a gloomy, 
filthy, foul-smelling cave, lying on 
the damp, stone floor, bound hand 
and foot. How long I had been un- 
conscious I had no way of determin- 
ing, but it must have been hours, 
for night was falling, rendering my 
view of my surroundings anything 
but clear. 

That night seemed to be an end- 
less eternity. Fear kept me awake; 
1 dared not close my eyes. I am not 
an imaginative individual, but I 
could not help peopling the blackness 
around me with frightful phantoms, 
weird shapes, and hordes of indescrib- 
able monsters. And even if I had 
felt safe enough to sleep, the frightful 
noises of the jungle would have made 
it impossible. There were shrill, 
high-pitched screams, low, ominous 
roars, cries of pain, and howls of tri- 
umph, all intermingled in a chaotic, 
terrifying bedlam of sound. 

Toward morning the terror of my 
surroundings had worn off to some 
extent, and I occupied my thoughts 
with a review of events leading to 
my falling into the valley. 

Twenty-four hours before I had 
been at the English aviation base in 
Calcutta, India, speaking with Cap- 
tain Freeman. He, it was, who 
assigned me to the task of scouting 
through the air in the locality in 
which I had been when the storm 
had hit me. 

For an entire year aviators had 
been disappearing, planes and pilots 
vanishing without a trace. At first 
it had been thought that they had 
crashed to earth through some fault 
of the men, or of the motors, but 
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when machine after machine had 
disappeared, the vanishings had been 
credited to some powerful, human 
agency. 

Then about two weeks before, one 
of the pilots had returned to the air- 
port with the story of a huge heli- 
copter, far larger than any known 
plane, that had swooped down upon 
his machine in an effort to capture it. 
So rapid had been the motion of the 
strange craft, that the smaller plane 
had almost been captured by great 
grappling hooks that hang from be- 
neath the cloud-hawk. He had es- 
caped by dropping almost perpen- 
dicularly toward the earth. 

And finally, just five days ago, the 
world was shocked by the disappear- 
ance of its greatest trans-oceanic pas- 
senger plane, the Teutonia. It had 
left its hangar with its cargo of pas- 
sengers, had started across the Atlan- 
tic, and had vanished, as it were, into 
thin air. 

It was then that all the planes were 
equipped with machine guns, for a 
decisive effort was to be made to 
wipe the sky-menace from the face 
of the earth. 

Immediately after my plane had 
been thus equipped, and I had gone 
to the territory which I was to patrol, 
I was caught by the storm. 

And now I was held prisoner by a 
tribe of men as low on the scale of 
evolution as creatures could be and 
still be called men. 

As the first gray streaks of dawn 
began to dissipate the darkness, my 
eyelids closed, and I slept. 

I was awakened a short time later 
by the excited voices of a number of 
beastmen outside the cave. Then I 
heard a hard, stern voice, different 
from the rest, growl a guttural excla- 



mation, followed by: 

“You fools have been up to some- 
thing again! I’ll tear the hide from the 
one who is guilty, if it’s something I 
disapprove of. Brainless brutes!” 

A voice speaking in English! 

A moment later, a tall, broad- 
shouldered man clad in khaki, strode 
in to the cave. 

Chapter II 

The Evolution Master 

An exclamation of surprise burst 
from the tall man’s lips as he paused 
inside the cave, and peered around. 
“And how did you get here?” he 
queried in a harsh, unpleasant voice. 
I could not see his face — he was a 
dark silhouette looming large against 
the mouth of the cave — but I felt a 
distinctly menacing quality in his 
voice and attitude. 

Hastily I told him of my experience 
in the storm, my landing in the gorge, 
the crash, and my subsequent cap- 
ture — hastily, because I wanted to dis- 
pel any doubt or suspision of me that 
he might have had, for in a man of 
my own race lay my only hope of es- 
cape from the beastmen, or from the 
valley. But my inability to see his 
face placed me at a definite disadvan- 
tage; I could not determine his reac- 
tion to my story. 

For a few moments after I con- 
cluded my brief account, the tall 
man remained standing in motionless 
silence; then in a voice that was 
vaguely suggestive of hesitation and 
doubt, a voice that somehow didn’t 
seem to ring true, he spoke. 

“That — that was an unfortunate 
accident for you on the face of it, but 
it may prove to be of equally good 
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fortune to both you and me. I’m a 
scientist engaged in research work in 
this hidden valley; and I happen to be 
in need of an assistant. If you will fill 
the bill, it will be to our mutual ad- 
vantage. I — but you can’t be comfor- 
table lying there on that hard floor! 
I’m an inconsiderate brute!” He 
chided himself in a way that seemed 
forced and unnatural. “I’ll have you 
free in a jiffy; and we can continue 
our talk down in my shack.” 

In a moment he had cut the cords 
that held me prisoner, and I tottered 
to my feet. My legs and arms were 
cramped from their hours of inaction, 
but a few minutes of chafing restored 
them to normalcy. And then I follow- 
ed him out of the cave. 

At our appearance, the hairy men 
and women who had been loitering in 
the vicinity, fled in every direction, 
vanishing in the black interiors of 
their cave homes. 

We stood on a narrow, sloping, 
rather sharply curving ledge, that de- 
scended in a gradual spiral to the 
base of what seemed to be a great, 
perfectly circular pit. The ledge start- 
ed high above us on the opposite side 
of the shaft, and completely circled 
the walls again and again, like the 
threads of a wide-set screw. And all 
along the ledge, at fairly regular inter- 
vals, were the mouths of many caves, 
the homes of the beastmen. 

At the bottom of the pit, in the 
very center, stood the queerest struc- 
ture I have ever seen. A great sphere, 
it was seemingly composed of highly 
polished, faint lavender glass. Like a 
huge, glass bubble, it lay on the floor 
of the pit. It was evidently the 
“shack” my host, captor or rescuer, 
whichever he was, had referred to 
when he talked to me. 



My inspection of the shaft had tak- 
en but a moment; even while I was 
looking around, I followed my guide 
along the ledge. 

“By the way,” he broke the si- 
lence, “we may as well get acquaint- 
ed. My name is Carcante, Verne Car- 
cante. Born in England of French 
father and English mother; educated 
in England and Germany. I’m a biol- 
ogist, engaged in research work along 
the lines of evolution.” 

“My name is James Newton,” I re- 
joined. “I’m an American, at present 
in the air forces of His Majesty, King 
of England. Had two years at Har- 
vard; education cut short by finan- 
cial difficulties. Since I left school. 
I’ve been footloose and fancy-free — 
an aviator because of the adventure 
it offers.” 

Finally our downward progress 
brought us to the bottom of the 
shaft. Quickly we crossed to the great 
sphere and entered the peculiar struc- 
ture. 

It was the strangest building I have 
ever seen. Constructed of an unbroken 
sheet of translucent, or semi-translu- 
cent glass, seemingly blown into its 
globular shape, it was all of fifty feet 
high. Carcante informed me that its 
length and width were of the same 
dimensions as the height; the build- 
ing was a perfect sphere. And not a 
solitary window, and only one low, 
round door broke the smoothness of 
the walls! 

The interior of this floor of Carcan- 
te’s home was flooded with light, the 
source of which was a large queerly 
shaped bulb that hung from the mid- 
dle of the wooden ceiling. By that 
light I saw that the room we had en- 
tered was very simply furnished, hav- 
ing a table, a bed, and a few chairs. 
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In addition to this, a large, square 
cupboard stood close to one wall. No 
rug covered the rough boards of the 
floor; nor did anything adorn the 
walls of what was evidently Carcan- 
te’s living quarters. In the center of 
the room, coming up through the 
floor and reaching through the ceil- 
ing, was a wide, glass shaft with a 
jagged opening leading into it — ev- 
idently the means of reaching upper 
and lower floors. 

Motioning me to a seat, the scien- 
tist began to talk in a business-like 
manner, clearly and concisely, and in 
short-clipped sentences. While he 
talked, I gave him a careful inspec- 
tion. 

Carcante was tall, well over six 
feet, and proportionately broad. But 
one lost interest in his body imme- 
diately, eyes drawn in fascination to 
his face. Iron gray hair rose in a tum- 
bled mass above a very high fore- 
head. A large, hawklike nose over- 
shadowed his small, thin-lipped 
mouth. A square, outjutting chin, 
high, clearly defined cheek bones — 
these completed his face, except for 
his eyes. And those eyes were the 
strangest part of his head, they seem- 
ed to be tiny pinpoints of light, glow- 
ing like fiery embers in the depths 
of twin caverns. Somehow they gave 
the impression of vast distances, yet 
withal, of disconcerting nearness. Car- 
cante’s face was one that attracted at- 
tention — and held it. 

I gained the impression that he was 
built of the stuff that makes world- 
conquerors — but there was something 
about him that inspired a vague dis- 
trust. 

Carcante was speaking. “I sup- 
pose you’ve been wondering about 
this peculiar pit and building. There 



is little I can tell you about them; 
they’re almost as much of a mystery 
to me as they are to you. For the 
shaft as you saw it, and this sphere, 
were here when I came, different on- 
ly in two respects. In the first place, 
everything was overgrown with the 
vines and creepers of this tropical 
valley; and the caves were not in the 
wall along the ledge. They were 
hollowed out later by the beastmen. 
In addition, this sphere was not par- 
titioned off into floors; I had that 
done myself. When I found it, it 
was a huge empty sphere with a 
shaft running through it from bottom 
to top. 

“My idea concerning the origin of 
the shaft and house,” Carcante con- 
tinued, “is this: ages ago I believe 

that a race of intelligent creatures 
inhabited this valley; they built these, 
to us, strange things. What the form 
of these beings was, I cannot say, 
but I don’t think they were human. 
Human beings would have construc- 
ted steps; in all the time I’ve been in 
this valley I haven’t seen a single 
flight of them. Nor would humans 
have built a sphere like this. How- 
ever, that is unimportant and doesn’t 
concern us. Suffice it to say that a 
race such as I’ve mentioned must 
have existed at some time, for the 
valley is full of shafts similar to this 
one. 

“Probably there are a number of 
questions you would like to have me 
answer before I get to the point of 
this conversation.” Carcante paused. 

I hesitated for a second. “There 
are so many things that I’d like to 
ask, that I don’t know where to be- 
gin. For example: where did the 

beastmen come from — how did the 
prehistoric monsters survive through 
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all these ages— oh, I believe you had 
better explain things in your own 
way, telling me whatever comes to 
your mind.” 

Carcante maintained a thoughtful 
silence for several moments then ex- 
claimed: 

“I have a far better way of letting 
you know than telling you. This 
building has three floors, one below 
this, and one above. The cellar is 
my laboratory; the upper floor 
I use as a photograph studio. There I 
develop the films of the moving pic- 
tures that I take; and there I have 
a screen for projection. With the 
aid of those films I can give a much 
clearer explanation than I could ver- 
bally.” 

He arose then and guided me 
through the low, jagged opening that 
led into the shaft, the interior of 
which was encircled by a spiral ledge 
that led to the floor above. Rapidly 
we moved around and around until 
we reached the studio. Here, as in 
the room below, glowed one of those 
queerly shaped bulbs. My curiosity 
was piqued by them and I asked Car- 
cante where he secured the power 
that gave them life. 

“I make use of atomic energy,” he 
said. “You may remember the furor 
created some years ago by the dis- 
appearance of Otto Meinig, a Ger- 
man scientist, immediately after he 
had announced his discovery of a way 
to release atomic energy. I persuaded 
Meinig to give me his secret!” 

I remember the incident Carcante 
referred to; and I could well imagine 
how he had persuaded Meinig to 
give up his secret. My dislike for 
mystrange host increased. 

For a few minutes after we entered 
the studio Carcante busied himself 



with the projector; then, pointing out 
a seat for me, he seated himself be- 
hind the apparatus, clicked off the 
lights, and turned on the current that 
started the machine. 

“You asked about the monsters 
that the beastmen ride; we’ll begin 
with some pictures of them.” 

As Carcante spoke there flashed 
on the screen before us an image of 
huge monsters similar to those that 
had carried the beastmen at the time 
of my capture. There were several 
hundred of the creatures, milling and 
jostling about in a great enclosure. 

“That is the place where we keep 
our beasts of burden,” Carcante ex- 
plained, “a corral which the men 
built, a short distance from the top 
of the shaft. Stegosaurs, the mon- 
sters are herbivorous saurians, whose 
forbears came into being back in the 
Jurassic period of the Mesozoic era.” 

The scene changed, showing the 
beastmen on the backs of the stego- 
saurs. We watched their activities 
in silence for a moment then Car- 
cante spoke again. 

“You may wonder at the fact that 
these mighty beasts let the compara- 
tively diminutive men control them; 
yet there is really nothing remarkable 
about it. The stegosaurs are natural- 
ly docile creatures, easily controlled 
by the superior intelligence of the 
men. And since we see that they al- 
ways have an abundance of food they 
are very tractable. 

“We have tried to subjugate the 
other monsters of the valley, but 
we’ve met with little success. There 
is one brute, though, the triceratops, 
that we can control to some extent, 
but they are too treacherous and war- 
like for safe use. They are controlled 
by means of sharp blows being de- 
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livered on the central one of the three 
horns on their heads. 

“And now,“ Carcante concluded, 
“I’ll show you some of the other 
monsters of the valley.” 

The scene changed to a wide , mar- 
shy lake surrounded by a “canebrake” 
of huge, horsetail reeds, the stems of 
which were four and five inches in di- 
ameter. Far out on the bosom of the 
lake we saw a mighty upheaval, a tu- 
multuous swirling and boiling of the 
water, suggesting some vast volcanic 
eruption on the lake bottom. The dis- 
turbance drew closer as we watched, 
finally revealing its cause. 

Six prehistoric reptiles, like dra- 
gons from a book of fairy tales, rose 
above the water. At first glance there 
seemed to be no reason for so great an 
upheaval, for all that I saw were 
heads. Six, huge, snakelike heads 
moving along the surface — wide, 
grinning jaws lined with fearful teeth 
— great, faceted, compound eyes, lid- 
less and staring — each head covered 
with tight-stretched, glittering skin — 
that was my first impression of the 
monsters. As they entered the more 
shallow water, their bodies began to 
rise above the surface. One, in the 
lead, emerged first. A massive, black 
neck, like the trunk of a giant tree, 
arose twenty-five feet into the air. An 
amazingly large body followed, a body 
that was more than twenty feet thick, 
and about thirty feet long, a gigantic 
barrel of living flesh, covered with 
smooth, black skin that glistened in 
the sunlight. A twenty foot, tapering 
tail stretched out behind the creature, 
an apparently useless mass of cumber- 
some flesh. 

Then another and another of the 
creatures emerged from the water and 
wallowed contentedly in the mud. 



“These are specimens of the saurian 
known as gigantosaurus africanus,” 
Carcante explained. “Fossilized re- 
mains of similar monsters were found 
in Africa by a German expedition. 
These, like the stegosaurs, belong to 
the Jurassic period of the Mesozoic 
era.” 

Nothing worthy of note was oc- 
curing on the screen, the monsters 
moving about aimlessly, so the scien- 
tist continued talking. 

“For a long time,” he said, “I could 
not explain the presence of these crea- 
tures to my own satisfaction. They 
simply didn’t belong. But at last I’ve 
hit upon what I believe is the solu- 
tion. This valley is surrounded on all 
sides by lofty mountains, forming an 
insurmountable barrier. One can en- 
ter or leave only through the air. It is 
my belief that these monsters, since 
they lived in an unchanged environ- 
ment, did not develop as did the oth- 
ers of their species. Briefly stated, I 
believe that a static environment pro- 
duces a condition of static evolution. 

“But — watch the screen!” 

The water in the vicinity of the 
drowsy monsters began to churn and 
swirl violently. The cloak of lethargy 
dropped from the huge saurians, and 
they leaped into frenzied action. Their 
mighty tails, that I had thought were 
useless appendages, delivered terrible 
blows to right and left. The monsters 
inflicted awful punishment upon each 
other ere they learned what had at- 
tacked them. 

A school of great, fishlike creatures 
had come upon them undetected, and 
had begun tearing them to shreds. 
They were well equipped to do this, 
with their mighty, pointed snouts, 
five feet long, and their wide jaws. 
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lined with large, pyramidal, needle- 
sharp teeth. Ichtyosaurs, Carcante 
called these brutes. 

The fight was unequal; from the 
beginning its result was inevitable. 
The great gigantosaurs, outnumbered 
at least three to one, were drawn be- 
neath the surface of a lake that, in 
the immediate vicinity, was blood 
red. They had taken toll of their 
assailants, however; nine of the crea- 
tures floated on the water for a mo- 
ment, their bodies beaten to a pulp. 
Then they, too, sank out of sight. 

Carcante cut off the current, and 
began changing the film. 

“I could continue showing you 
pictures of the activities of differ- 
ent monsters for hours and hours — 
but nothing would be gained by 
that. 

“You asked me about the beings 
you call beastmen. I’m going to 
tell you about them — but not merely 
to satisfy your curiosity. I’ll tell you 
because, in them lies my reason for 
telling you what I have already told 
you, and for my needing an assistant. 
Prepare yourself for the unexpected, 
for you’ll be surprised and shocked. 

“But before I show you these pic- 
tures, I’d better tell you of certain 
things I’ve learned about evolution, 
things that will make it easier for you 
to understand. There are numerous 
explanations of the cause of evolu- 
tion — segregation, adaptation, and a 
dozen others — but all are wrong. To 
the world, the cause of evolution is an 
unsolved mystery. But I’ve discovered 
what’s behind it all — and I can 
prove my claim! 

“Evolution, that infinitely slow 
climb up from the unicellular, proto- 
plasmic mass, the amoeba — that 
gradual advance from sea-slime to jel- 



ly-fish, to invertebrates — reptiles — 
mammals — man — evolution, the 
great riddle of biology, is caused by 
something within the body! The ex- 
cretions of one of the ductless glands 
brings it about! 

“Years ago I learned that this was 
so; and immediately I set about at- 
tempting to discover a means of ac- 
celerating the painfully slow process. 
Ability to do this presented possi- 
bilities so vast, that I believed and 
still believe, that such a discovery 
would change the entire course of 
human existence. Think of it — the 
countless ages required for the upward 
climb, covered in one gigantic leap! 
A short cut to a seat with the gods! 

“Keep what I’ve said in mind as 
you watch these pictures.” And Car- 
cante, after switching off the light, 
started the motion picture projector 
again. 

For some moments I saw nothing 
that appeared on the screen before 
me; my mind was completely occu- 
pied by the statements the scientist 
had made. I had studied some of 
the facts of evolution, and had read 
about certain fantastic theories that 
had been advanced by way of ex- 
planation; but never anything so re- 
volutionary as this statement of Car- 
cante. But finally something pierced 
my mental fog, and I turned my 
attention to the screen. 

A great helicopter, a large quad- 
riplane of most peculiar design, had 
appeared on the white surface. Car- 
cante explained it before I had time 
for more than a fleeting thought, 
beginning then to intersperse explan- 
atory remarks between items of in- 
terest. 

“This is my plane, the machine I 
use in entering and leaving the valley. 
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Like all my mechanisms it derives, its 
power from atomic energy. It played 
a mighty important part in my ex- 
periments on evolution.” 

The plane was gone then; but it 
left a horrible suspicion in my mind. 
A machine answering to the descrip- 
tion of this one had caused the dis- 
appearances of the aviators and their 
machines. This plane — Carcante — 
the unknown, hidden valley — they 
dovetailed into each other perfectly. 
Yet not in my wildest flight of fancy 
did I suspect the complete truth. 
But I hadn’t long to wait ere I knew 
all the fiendish facts, in their hid- 
eous, heartless brutality. 

The screen was now occupied by a 
picture of what was evidently the 
lower floor of the sphere. In the 
center of the chamber, before a 
strange mechanism of wires and 
cones, discs, and tubes, stood Car- 
cante. 

The latter’s voice came came to 
me faintly out of the semi-darkness. 
“These pictures were taken auto- 
matically to serve as a permanent 
record of my experiments. The 
room is my laboratory.” 

Carcante’s image walked out of the 
camera range: but returned in a 

moment, bearing in his arms a cur- 
ious burden. Long and narrow, it 
was, wrapped completely in white 
cloth. As the scientist removed this 
covering. I gasped in horror. His 
burden was a human being, a man 
I recognized - as the first aviator who 
had disappeared. There was no time 
for -the full significance of this to 
penetrate my consciousness, for Car- 
cante’s image was in motion. 

Carrying the man across the room 
to what appeared to be a large, 
wooden cross, he tied him fast to the 



cruciform object, arms wide-spread, 
head fastened back, and body sag- 
ging. Then returning to the machine, 
he manipulated the apparatus for a 
moment, and stepped back. 

A stream of light leaped from the 
heart of the device and bathed the 
aviator with an alien glow. Abruptly 
he stiffened while an expression of 
unutterable pain and torment over- 
spread his face. In a moment this 
was gone, replaced by a look of 
mingled horror and dazed wonder. 
Then suddenly there was a strange 
blurring of his features — his body 
grew squat, broadening perceptibly — 
hair sprang from his flesh with a 
speed that could be seen — he turned 
to a beast before my eyes! 

The awfulness of what I had be- 
held numbed my faculties, yet I 
heard all that Carcante said with 
complete clarity. 

“That was my first attempt to ac- 
celerate evolution. As you saw, it 
was unsuccessful. Indeed, instead of 
speeding up the process, it cast the 
subject back along the path of evolu- 
tion. The speed of the subject’s 
retrogression, by the way, was far 
less rapid than the film indicated. 
The camera is responsible for the 
greater speed. 

“The result of this, my first at- 
tempt, was duplicated in every way 
in each case, even though each sub- 
ject was treated in a slightly different 
manner. 

“The ray that you saw is composed 
of the collected and magnified em- 
anations of a certain radioactive ele- 
ment that I’ve discovered. These 
emanations act on the glands of the 
body, breaking down the mineral 
matter in them, and forming other ele- 
ments. The structure of the tissues 
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undergoes a metamorphosis, and the 
cells are reorganized and changed. 
The excretions of the glands are re- 
placed by entirely different com- 
pounds. So potent is the action of the 
ray that the entire body is trans- 
formed — but the change is directly 
opposite to that which I desire! 
Of all the subjects on which I’ve 
experimented, a total of ninety-one 
men and women, not one advanced; 
all degenerated. 

“But I think I’ve discovered a 
method of reversing the action of 
the ray. I intend starting a new 
series of experiments very shortly— 
and that’s where I need you. If 
you will do so, you may aid me in 
this attempt to lift humanity high 
above its low plane, to a position 
of undreamed of culture and know- 
ledge. There is a remote possi- 
bility that my new process will fail, 
and that the subjects will be cast 
further back, but we needn’t feel 
any greater concern about that. 

“What do you say?” 

What would I say? For a moment 
I could say nothing; the chill hand of 
horror had made me speechless. This 
man must be insane! But finally, 
when I regained control of my 
tongue, all the horror, revulsion 
and disgust within me sought outlet. 

“What do I say? Just this: you’re 
mad! But sane or insane, you’re a 
foul, inhuman brute! Help you? 
The only way I’ll help you is to see 
that you get the punishment you 
deserve. You — ” 

Carcante snapped on the light — 
and fell back, aghast. Never had I 
seen a face given over so completely 
to evil. His deep-set eyes were 
narrowed to slits from which flashes 



of anger seemed to dart, and his thin 
lips were drawn back in a hideous 
snarl. And then the madman leaped 
upon me! 

I am not very tall, but since boy- 
hood I’ve been noted for my abnor- 
mal strength. I needed all of it to 
withstand Carcante — all of it and 
more! His was the strength of two 
men. In a moment his hands 
fastened themselves about my neck 
in a viselike grip and cut off my 
breath. I felt my struggles growing 
weaker — a flare of multicolored, 
bright lights — a wave of blackness — 
and my senses left me. 

With returning consciousness I be- 
came aware of a sharp, cutting pain 
at each of my wrists. For a moment 
I could not comprehend where I was, 
then abruptly I realized. I was bound 
to the arms of a wooden cross in 
Carcante’s laboratory! 

The mad scientist was busily wor- 
king with his dials and controls. Fi- 
nally he seemed to have them ar- 
ranged to his complete satisfaction; 
then he turned toward me with a 
cruel, gloating expression in his pin- 
point eyes. He opened his lips to 
speak — but closed them without ut- 
tering a sound. 

A confused bedlam of gutteral voi- 
ces had broken the comparative si- 
lence; a revolver shot rang out on the 
air! The sound seemed to come from 
a point a short distance away from 
the sphere. 

Carcante gazed at me for a moment, 
then turned, dashed across the room, 
and disappeared up the shaft. 

I was left alone, bound to a cross, 
awaiting the application of a ray that 
would transform me to a creature 
little better than a beast. 
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Chapter III 

The Subterranean Tubes 

Immediately after Carcante left the 
room I began to struggle with the 
bonds that held my wrists. The cords 
were thick and strong, and I felt be- 
fore I tried that they were beyond my 
power to break; but I could not re- 
main there motionless, docilely await- 
ing my captor’s return. As I had 
thought, my efforts were in vain; the 
cords held. 

From without came the babble of 
gutteral voices, mounting higher and 
higher, and growing stronger and 
stronger with the passing moments. 
Then gradually they faded, as though 
their owners were moving slowly 
from the vicinity. A heavy silence that 
was somehow disquieting fell upon 
the room. 

Minutes passed by — and I became 
aware of a vague suggestion of sound 
close at hand. It seemed to be a faint 
grating rasp of one hard surface upon 
another, heard for a moment, then 
gone, only to be repeated a few sec- 
onds later, Sharply I stared around, 
searching. 

In a few moments my quest was re- 
warded. A short distance away, a few 
feet from the shaft that led to the up- 
per floor, a circular section of the 
curving floor, about twelve feet wide, 
began to move. As I watched, it slid 
aside into some hidden compartment, 
revealing the dark mouth of a shaft. 

Impatiently I watched the opening 
while my heart beat more rapidly. 
What new menace was this, come to 
threaten me? Not for long was I left 
in doubt. 

The figure of a woman arose above 
the surface. Anxiously she peered 



around, then climbed quickly into the 
room. Stepping lightly, she crossed to 
my side. 

So rapid were her movements, and 
so unexpected her presence, that I 
gained only an indistinct impression 
of her appearance. A lovely, oval face: 
deep, starry brown eyes; beautiful red 
lips, now tense with excitement; a 
mass of tumbled chestnut hair brush- 
ing red cheeks; and a lithe form clad 
in a dress that was soiled and tom — 
that was what my quick glance 
revealed. 

I cleared my throat to speak; she 
laid a silencing finger across her lips, 
and doubled her efforts to release my 
fettered wrists. Finally she succeeded, 
and I staggered away from the wood- 
en cross, and the diabolic machine 
that made men into beasts. 

Quickly we moved over to the 
opening in the floor — and there the 
girl hesitated. 

“I’ll return in a moment,” she 
whispered. “Wait!” And in a trice 
she had crossed the room and had van- 
ished in the circular shaft. 

Impatiently I waited, my mind 
filled with conjectures — and with 
anxiety for the stranger. In a moment 
she returned with a canteen of water, 
and a knapsack filled with food. 

“They belong to the mad scientist,” 
she smiled, “but we need them more 
than he.” 

A moment later, with the girl in the 
lead, we entered the mouth of the 
shaft and started down another, now 
familiar spiral ledge. The door slid au- 
tomatically back into place when the 
girl applied pressure in a round in- 
dentation in the wall. We were com- 
pletely surrounded by abysmal dark- 
ness, in some subterranean passage- 
way beneath Carcante’s home. 
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Around and around we went, down, 
down, until we paused on a level sur- 
face at the base of the shaft. And 
there we stood for a moment, the si- 
lence broken only by our breathing. 

“The bottom of the pit,” the girl ex- 
plained through the darkness. “So far 
as I know, we can go no farther. I’ve 
never been able to learn whether or 
not there’s a way out; but I’ve never 
had a light.” 

Her mention of light reminded me 
of the cigarette lighter that I habitual- 
ly carried. Fortunately, the beastmen 
had not taken this; although this was 
the only thing they had missed while 
searching me. Drawing the lighter 
from my pocket, I pressed the button 
that simultaneously released the lid 
and ignited the wick. A faint flicker- 
ing glow replaced the absolute dark- 
ness. 

Searching the walls with the aid of 
the pygmy flame, the girl suddenly 
exclaimed, “Here it is — the mechan- 
ism that controls the opening and clos- 
ing of the bottom of this shaft!” And 
she pointed to a depression in the wall 
similar to the one above. 

It was the work of a moment to step 
back on the ledge and press on the 
control. Slowly, ponderously, creaking 
in protest, the base of the shaft slid 
back into the wall. 

We peered down. About twelve 
feet below us lay a smooth, level floor; 
it was vague, indistinct, and barely 
discernible in the rays of the lighter. 
Only for a moment did we gaze down; 
then there was a sharp report, a sud- 
den lurch of the ledge on which we 
stood; and we were dropping through 
the air. 

In the shock of my landing the 
lighter was extinguished; but miracu- 
lously I retained my hold upon it. In a 



second the flickering flame again il- 
luminated our surroundings. 

Hastily I glanced around. High 
above us was the shaft, a jagged edge 
showing where a portion of the ledge 
had broken away. It was so high above 
that it was completely beyond our 
reach. 

To right and left stretched a long 
tunnel, about twelve feet high. That 
is, it gave the impression of great 
length in spite of the fact that our 
meagre light penetrated only a short 
distance into the gloom. It seemed to 
be a great pipe with smooth, shining 
sides. 

A sound behind me recalled my 
companion to my mind. Turning, I 
saw her struggling to her feet. “Are 
you hurt?” I exclaimed. 

“I seem to have wrenched my an- 
kle,” she replied. “But I don’t think 
it’s anything serious.” 

At my suggestion that we bathe her 
ankle with water from the canteen, 
she laughed. “It’s nothing,” she said. 

“And what will we do now?” she 
asked, changing the subject. 

I hesitated. “That’s hard to say. I 
believe I could lift you up so that you 
could grasp the ledge and draw your- 
self up; but I don’t think we want to 
do that. What we want to do is to find 
some way out of this tunnel, other 
than through Carcante’s laboratory. 
And I don’t believe that will be diffi- 
cult as it seems at first thought.” I re- 
counted Carcante’s statement concern- 
ing the countless pits, similar to the 
one in which he lived, that covered 
the entire valley; told, too, of my be- 
lief that the tunnel into which we had 
fallen acted as a connecting link be- 
tween the pits. 

“If we can find a place where one 
of these shafts leads into the tunnel,” 
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I concluded, “we’ll manage to open 
the door, and get you on the ledge. 
With that accomplished, I feel certain 
that some way will present itself to en- 
able me to join you. 

“At any rate, it seems to be the on- 
ly feasible plan.” 

After a moment’s discussion, we 
started through the great tube, slowly, 
carefully, eyes watching for the unex- 
pected. The girl’s arm rested upon my 
shoulder; her injured ankle handicap- 
ped her walking considerably. 

Somehow the pressure of her arm 
had a queer effect upon me. It was 
strangely pleasant. I had never had 
any great interest in the female of the 
species; but there was something so 
.very appealing about this woman that 
I was involuntarily drawn to her. 

As we made our way along the great 
tube, I became aware of things that I 
hadn’t noticed before. The walls 
seemed to be formed of the same, 
glass-like substance that made up the 
floor of the ledge in Carcante’s pit, 
and the sphere. More highly polished, 
though, this seemed to be, casting 
back the rays of the feeble light I was 
carrying. I noticed, too, that the floor 
of the tube was thickly coated with 
dust. Powder-fine, inches thick, it lay, 
the dust of ages, a sign of immemorial 
antiquity. Not on the floor, alone, 
was dust; the walls, when I touched 
them inquisitively, I found were cov- 
ered with the same age-old film. 
Where my fingers removed the dust, 
the interior of the tube shone more 
brightly than ever; it was far more 
highly polished than I had imagined. 
Strange, this tube was, and ancient as 
the Himalayan hills. 

The voice of the girl broke in upon 
my musings. “We’ve been thrown to- 
gether under peculiar circumstances,” 



she said, “and the fate of each of us 
seems closely linked with that of the 
other. I think our association will be 
less strained if we become acquainted. 
I know that I'm curious about how 
you came into the mad scientist’s grip, 
who are you, and all the rest; and I 
suppose you’re wondering the same 
thing about me.” 

Now that she mentioned it, I was 
curipus; our being together had seem- 
ed so natural that it hadn’t occurred 
to me before. 

“Of course!” I exclaimed. “I’ve 
been wondering who you are, and 
how you come to be here.” As we 
moved through the tube, then, I iden- 
tified myself, and related briefly the 
events leading up to my meeting with 
the girl. 

She in turn told her story, a narra- 
tive not very surprising in the light of 
what I already knew, but that was 
nevertheless far from commonplace. 

Claire Maynard was her name; she, 
too, was an American. A week before 
she had been on board the transocean- 
ic passenger plane, Teutonia, en route 
from New York to Liverpool. Midway 
between the continents, a panic had 
seized the passengers at the strange 
behavior of the plane. The pilots 
seemed to have lost control of the 
craft. Then the truth became known. 
A mighty monster of a machine, 
strangely wrought, had seized the 
Teutonia with great hooks that dan- 
gled from the former’s under side, 
and had borne her from her course. It 
was Carcante, in his plane, seeking 
new subjects for his experiments. 

The Teutonia had been carried 
south, landing finally in the hidden 
valley. There, the mad scientist, aided 
by about a dozen beastmen, had 
hearded the terrified passengers and 
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crew into his laboratory. A number of 
the men — there were more women 
than men — had offered resistance, 
but their efforts were in vain. They 
had been shot down in cold blood. 
Then, while the beastmen stood 
guard, Carcante had begun his exper- 
iments. 

Claire, by some chance, had been 
farther back than the rest. While 
watching the horrible spectacle before 
her, one of her heels had sunk into a 
depression in the floor. To her amaze- 
ment, a great door drew aside in the 
floor behind her. With the sounds of 
her movements concealed by the 
cruel, voice of Carcante speaking to 
his captives, she had retreated into 
the shaft, and had pressed on the in- 
dentation in the wall similar to the 
one above. Darkness had closed about 
her. 

There followed five seemingly end- 
less days of waiting in the darkness, 
five nights of nerve-wracking foraging 
through the sphere for much-needed 
food and water. Twice she had been 
close to detection, but both times had 
escaped. 

And then on the sixth day I had 
come. Through the door she had 
heard the wild mutterings of Carcante 
as he prepared his apparatus; had 
heard the sounds of violence among 
the beastmen, and Carcante’s depar- 
ture from the room; and had decided 
to take a chance and rescue me, with 
the hope that, together, we might 
escape. 

With her narrative concluded, 
Claire became silent. And I too was si- 
lent, busy with my thoughts. A re- 
markable woman was this who had res- 
cued me from Carcante — how re- 
markable, I had not realized. The 
weaker sex! Not much weakness could 



be found in this girl! More than ever 
I felt myself drawn toward her, felt 
the full force of her attractive person- 
ality. 

During the recital of each of us, we 
had continued on through the gr?at 
tube; but not a sign of a shaft leading 
to the world above had come to our 
eyes. I began to feel disheartened. 
Perhaps my theory was wrong, and 
there were no other shafts: or, which 
was more probable, perhaps, we had 
been passing doorways, so cleverly 
concealed that they had escaped our 
notice. 

After I told Claire my thought, we 
kept our eyes trained upon the top of 
the tube with far greater care than we 
had exercised before. 

And then we came to a point where 
the tube divided — or rather where a 
number of tunnels met. After some 
debate we decided upon one of these, 
and continued on our way. 

We had gone some distance, when, 
without a warning sputter, the flame 
of the lighter died! With a dread sus- 
picion in my mind, I tried to ignite it 
again — but to no avail. It was empty! 
We were lost in a maze of subterra- 
nean tunnels — lost in darkness, with- 
out means of making light! 

“Miss Maynard,” I said to the girl, 
striving to keep my voice steady, 
“I’m afraid the lighter is useless. It 
was the height of folly for me, not to 
realize that the fuel could not last for- 
ever. We’ve been wandering farther 
and farther from the shaft that led us 
into this tunnel; and I — I don’t be- 
lieve we could possibly find it again. 
I frankly admit that things look 
mighty hopeless; but anything is bet- 
ter than the fate Carcante had in store 
for us.” 

I had tried to keep any suggestion of 
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dread from my voice; but a sickening 
fear had begun to surge up within me 
— fear for myself, but a greater fear 
for the girl at my side. I dared not 
think of the future, when our water 
and food would be exhausted — 

Then Claire spoke, her voice weary 
and hopeless. “I — I don’t care what 
happens! I’m so very tired — ” Sud- 
denly her voice broke; I felt her 
tremble. Long-repressed emotions 
sought release — sobbing low she 
clung to me, her face buried in the 
hollow of my shoulder. And there in 
the utter blackness of the tunnel, fill- 
ed with strange, until then unknown 
emotions, I comforted her as best I 
could. 

Suddenly a great, all-engulfing re- 
solve swept over me. I’d escape from 
this prison with Claire, and overcome 
Carcante — and all his beastmen, if 
need be! I loved this girl! The 
thought came unbidden, as had the 
love. I loved her, and for her sake. 
I’d win! 

Presently Claire’s sobbing ceased, 
and she grew calmer. Hastily she 
drew back then, realizing for the first 
time her position. But she still held 
fast to my arm. 

“Come, come,” I said reassuringly. 
“We’re going to get out of this — we 
have to!” And linking her arm in 
mine, I started forward along the 
tube. Our only hope of escape lay in 
finding an exit; and our only chance 
of finding an exit lay in search. 

We had taken only a few steps 
through the darkness, when my feet 
sank through the floor. Then with a 
sharp, rending crash, the base of the 
tunnel gave way beneath me. For a 
moment I struggled to regain my foot- 
ing; then I felt myself spinning down 
and down, finally landing with a jar- 



ring impact on a hard, smooth surface. 
I attempted to rise; a heavy weight 
falling from above struck my back and 
head — and I knewYio more. 

Consciousness returned slowly. 
Faintly, barely loud enough to be 
heard, it seemed to me, someone 
was calling my name, “Jimmie! 
Jimmie.” Gradually my senses re- 
turned; then I recognized the voice. 
It was Claire’s. I was lying flat on a 
hard floor, my head cradled in her 
arms. My face was wet — she had ev- 
idently bathed it with water from the 
canteen that was slung over my 
shoulder. 

“I — I’m all right,” I said weakly, 
struggling to a sitting posture. 

“Are you sure?” she asked in an 
anxious voice. 

Upon my replying in the affirma- 
tive, she helped me to my feet. My 
back pained me considerably, but I 
ignored this. For a moment I swayed 
dizzily: my head was spinning, Claire 
grasped my arm anxiously, supporting 
me. “That was an awful fall you had,” 
she said. 

A sudden thought arrested the wild 
gyrations of my mind. “How did you 
escape injury — or didn’t you fall?” 

“Yes, I dropped, too, but I landed 
on you. I suppose that broke the force 
of my fall, and saved me.” She 
smiled. 

For a moment my mind dwelt upon 
that smile — then abruptly the signifi- 
cance of it broke upon me. I could see 
her! There must be light! 

I stared quickly around, my dizzi- 
ness and the pain in my back forgot- 
ten. We were in another great tube 
similar to the first, except for the fact 
that a strange violet luminosity ema- 
nated from the walls of this one. Nor 
was there dust in this tunnel; its sides 
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were clean and smooth. Nothing an- 
cient about this tube. 

Directly above I could see a circular, 
jagged hole, the place through which 
we had fallen. It was all of fifteen feet 
above us; this tunnel was wider than 
the other. The tube above evidently 
ran parallel with, or crossed the neth- 
er tube at that point, and there was 
little of the substance of the tunnels 
between the two. Our double weight 
had broken through. 

“Strange light, isn’t it, Mr. New- 
ton?” Claire asked, somehow divining 
what had occupied my thoughts. 

“It certainly is,” I replied. “And 
where light is, there’s usually life of 
some sort. There must be some rea- 
son for these tubes, anyway! 

“But don’t call me Mr. Newton, 
Claire. I was Jimmie a minute ago.” 
She looked at me steadily for a 
moment, studying me in the unearth- 
ly, violet light, then she replied, 
“Very well — Jimmie!” 

For a moment we gazed into each 
other’s eyes, intently, searchingly; 
then Claire exclaimed in some confu- 
sion, “Well, let’s hunt for the life you 
mentioned.” 

A second later, the arm of each en- 
circling the waists of the other, we 
moved along this second tunnel. 

We had walked for about five min- 
utes, my thoughts busy with the 
strangeness of what had happened, 
and the wonder of this sudden love 
that had come to me, when suddenly 
Claire stopped short. 

“Look, Jimmie! There ahead!” 

I followed her pointing finger with 
my eyes. Far down the tunnel was a 
pinpoint of brilliant, purple light! As I 
watched, it grew larger, drew closer. 
Then I saw another, some distance be- 
hind the first. 



“Quick!” I exclaimed, “Crouch 
down against the base of the tube!” In 
a moment we had made ourselves as 
inconspicuous as possible. 

The first light had drawn close, very 
close, while our eyes had been turned 
away. Suddenly it whirled past us, a 
twelve-foot disc of misty, purple fire, 
deeper in the center, forming there a 
thick, swirling nucleus. The brilliance 
was intense. As it passed by us, almost 
touching us, I felt a strangely exhila- 
rating buoyancy. Then it was gone, 
vanishing down the tube, apparently 
unaware of our existence. 

Scarcely had the first one gone 
when the second passed. Moving at 
the same rate of speed, it seemed to 
be an exact duplicate of the first. 

No sooner had this passed, than the 
third arrived. There was something ut- 
terly astounding about this silent pro- 
cession; if it had not been so tremen- 
dous, it would have been uncanny. As 
it was, it gave me an impression of 
strange unearthliness, of a gigantic, 
alien, living power. One disc following 
another at most precise intervals and 
at exactly similar speed! A parade of 
living light. 

In all, ten of the unnatural beings 
flashed past while we crouched there. 
Not one so much as hesitated upon 
reaching us; they seemed to be entire- 
ly oblivious of our presence. 

With the passing of the last purple 
disc, Claire and I rose to our feet. Af- 
ter I had gathered my scattered wits, 
and had recovered to some extent 
from the spell the strange sight had 
cast over me, I said slowly; 

“We’ve obviously seen the life of 
this place — the things that made the 
tunnels. Strange though those discs of 
purple flame appeared, there was 
something intelligent, something con- 
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trolled about them that dispels any 
thought of their being a mere phe- 
nomenon of nature. 

“There’s only one possible ques- 
tion: Are those moving masses of light 
the form the life has taken, or does 
the thicker, deeper nucleus of each 
hole the intelligent creature that 
guides the misty disc-machines? 

“There’s only one way to find out, 
and that is, investigate.” 

For a moment more we discussed 
the ' strange spectacle we had seen; 
then arm in arm we started through 
the great tube — two puny human 
beings in a tunnel of fantastic strange- 
ness. 

How long we traveled, I could not 
tell; but it seemed to me that more 
than an hour passed while we follow- 
ed the gently curving, downward 
sloping tube, searching for the place 
from whence the purple lights had 
come. 

Finally we came to a point where 
the tube curved sharply, abruptly. As 
we rounded this bend, we came face 
to face with a sight so awe-inspired, 
so colossal, that it beggared descrip- 
tion. 

The tunnel tilted at a sharp angle 
for several hundred feet, leading into 
a vast, light-filled chamber. In the 
center of the base of that great, 
vaulted room, of such dazzling bril- 
liance that human eye could scarce 
rest upon it, was a lofty amethystine 
dome of flaming splendor. Beneath 
its convex surface swirled clouds of 
shimmering violet that were opales- 
cent — yet crystal line. Flames 
leaped up from the dome dancing 
high into the top of the chamber; 
flames that were tipped with flicker- 
ing points of vermillion, that darted 



out, withdrew, then flared into great- 
er brilliance. 

Flames, fire in the chamber — yet 
there was no heat! 

Long we gazed at the phantasm, 
hesitant; then slowly, timidly, we ad- 
vanced. One step, another, on the 
smoothly polished surface of the slant- 
ing tunnel — and suddenly our feet 
slid from beneath us, and we flashed 
down the incline into the chamber. 

ien, twenty feet we slid toward the 
center ere we could regain control of 
our footing. But all of four hundred 
feet lay between us and the amethy- 
stine enigma when our forward mo- 
tion ceased. For a moment we stared 
at the amazing thing before us; then 
we turned and gazed around the 
chamber. 

We stood on the floor of the inte- 
rior of a vast sphere, the walls of 
which were glass-smooth, and were 
composed of a substance that had a 
vaporous, violet iridescence. All 
around us stretched the curving sur- 
face, broken only by the dome, the 
mouth of the tube behind us, and the 
three other tubes that led into the 
chamber. One lay in the wall directly 
opposite us; the other two were equi- 
distant from the first two, one in each 
side of the sphere. Eight hundred 
feet and more above us was the roof, 
a continuation of the curving surface 
that was the inside of this great ball. 
And in the very center of the base of 
the sphere was the flaming, purple 
dome. 

With the inspection of the chamber 
completed, I turned my attention a 
second time to the even more won- 
derful dome. As I watched the darting 
streams of purple radiance, I became 
aware of a strange effect of the light. 
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Out from the dome drifted a queer 
intoxication, pleasantly exhilarating. It 
seemed to grip my mind, banishing 
all but itself from my thoughts. And 
with the passing moments it was in- 
creasing in intensity. 

Such mad joy I had never exper- 
ienced before. My spirit seemed 
buoyed up, seemed inspired by the 
living purple light. Claire, at my side, 
I was was similarly affected. What 
there was about the purple dome that 
caused this unnatural phenomenon, I 
cannot say; but that its effect was as I 
have described, I know. 

So soothing was this intoxication, 
that in a few moments all our cares 
and fears had vanished. Then my 
mind, queerly, returned to the com- 
monplace. For the first time in many 
hours I became aware that I was hun- 
gry and thirsty. Calling this to Claire’s 
attention, I opened the canteen and 
knapsack. In a moment both of us 
were busily engaged in satisfying the 
wants of our stomachs. Eating — be- 
side that incredible, purple dome! But 
the incongruity of it did not occur to 
us then; nothing that we did seemed 
unnatural while we were in that in- 
toxicating chamber. 

We had just finished our simple re- 
past when I sensed something moving 
in the mouth of the shaft behind us. 
I turned curiously. One of the discs 
of living flame that had passed us in 
the tube was now framed in the tun- 
nel’s mouth. For a moment it hover- 
ed there; then it floated into the 
room. The other nine followed in rap- 
id succession. 

They paused in the air above our 
heads, completely covering us with a 
gigantic circle. High-pitched bell 
notes came from the flame-discs, an 
elfin chiming, crystal clear, soothing. 



sweet — their voices! Then two of 
them floated down toward us, slow- 
ly but surely settling upon us. 

Claire drew back, a soft cry upon 
her lips. I caught her with one arm 
and drew her close, holding the other 
free to protect. 

Closer the violet figure drew, closer 
till they were almost upon us. Some 
vague impulse prompted me. I drew 
back my fist and struck blindly at the 
misty discs. Futile gesture! With a 
sudden jar, my blow was arrested be- 
fore it reached its goal. My hand fell 
to my side, paralyzed. 

Something drew Claire from my 
arm, something that I could not re- 
sist. Then the misty beings settled 
upon us; the thicker, swirling nucleus 
encircled us. Engulfed by a cloud of 
alien radiance, we were powerless. 

Completely surrounded by the 
mist, we were, yet I experienced no 
difficulty in breathing. Amazing and 
unnatural — but true! 

From the substance of the creatures 
came a vast inconceivable calm, a 
drowsy tranquillity that was all-con- 
suming, that gave Claire and me a 
peace past understanding. Lassitude 
ineffiable filled us, $ lassitude that 
was, paradoxically, the essence of 
well-being. 

What followed immediately after 
seemed like a dream. Indeed, I can- 
not say that it actually happened. The 
beings that had taken us within them- 
selves, rose slowly into the air, and 
completely surrounded by the eight 
others, floated toward the thing of 
purple flame in the chamber’s center. 
In a moment they reached it, and hov- 
ered above it. Slowly they descended 
— and passed down through it! 

As we descended, 1 gained the im- 
pression of a substance that was nebu- 
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lous, yet solid; wraithlike, yet com- 
pact — energy in the form of matter! 
Force titanic — yet somehow benevo- 
lent! 

But it may have been a waking 
dream. I cannot say. 

Chapter IV 

The World of Violet Light 

For a moment we had hovered 
above the huge dome; then we were 
through, were falling as into an abyss. 
A great gulf opened, striking down 
depth upon depth, immeasurably 
vast. 

Four of the purple discs had gath- 
ered before us, four behind. The be- 
ings that bore Claire and me were 
side by side. And wrapped about by 
the purple mists, we were racing, 
hurtling, down a seemingly endless 
shaft. Whither? 

I caught a glimpse of the girl 
through the misty substance of the 
creatures’ bodies. On her face was 
naught of fear; only a great wonder 
rested there. It was the strange peace 
that the beings had given us that kept 
fear from us. At the time, no thought 
of apprehension or dread came to me 
— only a great, uncomprehending 
wonder. It was not until the adven- 
ture was a thing of the past that my 
mind grasped fully all that had occur- 
red. 

As we flashed down and down, I 
watched the wall of the shaft through 
which we fell. Stone, it seemed to be, 
but stone that was planed and glazed, 
and from the heart of which ema- 
nated a nebulous, violet radiance. Cir- 
cular, the pit was, and wide as the 
hundred-foot dome in the chamber 
above. 

I became aware then of the whist- 



ling shriek of the wind. Shrilling like 
the high-pitched wail of souls in 
Hades, it swept past, as the misty 
creatures cleft it. 

Wind, tempestuous — yet I felt it 
not! 

Nebulous, the purple beings were, 
little more tangible than the air they 
split; or was it that they, like the sub- 
stance of the dome, were force, ener- 
gy, given solidity? Nebulous or solid, 
they cut the air, and it whirled past, 
unfelt. 

Suddenly the shaft ended, and we 
were hurtling through the vast 
reaches of a space of unguessable im- 
mensity. Darkness thick and tangible 
filled the place, a darkness that sug- 
gested monstrous things within itself. 
Shapes unnameable, awesome. 

Abruptly the darkness gave way to 
an ocean of billowing light. Mile upon 
mile, on every side, it stretched, its 
waves leaping a thousand feet in the 
air, reaching toward us. Waves of tur- 
quoise, ruby, emerald; vivid pillars of 
vari-colored light; clouds of swirling 
radiance — into the heart of this we 
flashed. Unswerving and with undi- 
minished speed, we darted into this 
sea, passed through it — and it was 
gone! 

A continuation of the great shaft 
lay before us. In a moment the pale- 
ly glowing walls were flowing past. 

Down, down we felt, toward the 
heart of earth — then I became aware 
of a gradual lessening of our head- 
long speed. The shriek of the wind 
slowly lost its volume, tailing to a 
barely audible whisper. 

Far below I saw a point of light; it 
grew larger; we were within it; darted 
through it — and softly the beings 
that bore us came to rest. 

A moment, and the discs of mist 
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released us. Claire was beside me; my 
arm crept around her; and together 
we looked about. 

At first all I could see was space, 
vast reaches of space filled with the 
now-familiar, pale-lavender light. 
Flickering, gleaming diamond dust 
seemed to fill the air, like midges in 
sunbeams: tiny atoms of light, they 
were, that seemed to be alive. And 
the sparkling nebulosity rose into in- 
finite distances, vanishing in a dim, 
violet haze. 

I drew my eyes from their con- 
templation of the light; and they 
came to rest upon a forest of slender 
trees, whose trunks, boughs and twigs 
were glowing — cold, white flame! 
They were swaying, moved by a gen- 
tle breeze that threaded its way 
among them. And as twig brushed 
twig, and bough touched bough, soft 
crystalline chimings and alien sighings 
drifted through the air from the for- 
est. The trees were bare, devoid of 
leaves. I could see that no foliage be- 
longed on them; they were complete 
as they stood. 

With my eyes I followed the high- 
reaching trunks to the earth — and 
gasped. There was no soil — only 
hard, smoothly polished stone! Crys- 
tal trees springing from adamantine 
rock! Perhaps the forest was petri- 
fied, its cells replaced by crystalline 
elements — but it seemed to be alive. 

We stood higher than the forest; 
far beyond lay masses of gigantic 
spheres. But they were too far away 
to be seen with any degree of clarity. 

The high, chiming voices of the 
purple beings recalled me to my 
closer surroundings. Directly below 
stretched a sharp incline, smooth and 
glassy, and gently curving. Urged on 



by the discs, we stepped out upon this 
and slid to the bottom. 

As rapidly as possible we started 
across the glazed rock that formed 
the floor of this subterranean world. 
But our footing was too insecure; try 
as we might, our pace was painfully 
slow. 

Suddenly two of our captors — or 
rescuers — settled upon us. For a mo- 
ment we were enveloped; then the 
mists cleared as the beings sank to our 
feet, gripping us tightly. Thus sup- 
ported, we were borne high into the 
air. 

Rapidly we sped toward the mass 
of spheres that I had seen in the dis- 
tance. Swiftly that undulating, glow- 
ing forest of fantastic Jrees swept 
past. And then the city of spheres — 
if city it was — lay beneath us. 

Imagine, if you can, a vast stretch 
of faintly flowing bubbles of translu- 
cent, violet glass, piled high in great, 
conical masses, rising a thousand feet 
into the light-flecked air. Of uniform 
size were the spheres, each about fif- 
ty feet in diameter. And nowhere in 
the sides of them could I see doorway 
or window, save in those that rested 
upon the earth. In them were door- 
ways similar to the one in Carcante’s 
globular home. The conical heaps, by 
the way, were arranged in orderly 
manner, with definite, regular thor- 
oughfares running between them. 

Beyond the spheres, miles away, gi- 
gantic, luminous cliffs towered moun- 
tain high, stretching to right and left 
as far as eye could reach. It was from 
this that the diamond-flecked light 
seemed to stream. But what lay be- 
tween the city and cliffs, and what lay 
beyond the great barrier, I had no 
way of determining. 

My inspection of the City of 
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Spheres was all too short; but the be- 
ings moved over it so rapidly that I 
had no time for more than a fleeting 
glance. Then too, in a few moments 
things came to my notice that ban- 
ished all thoughts of the city from my 
mind. 

I had turned to Claire to comment 
on the complete absence of life in 
this strange world, when her arm 
stretched out, pointing, and a single 
word left her lips. 

“Look!” 

Some distance ahead I saw myriads 
of purple spheres, counterparts of 
those that bore us, emerging in great 
clouds from a circular orifice in the 
base of a mountainous sphere that 
dwarfed those of the city into insig- 
nificance. Saw, too, countless other 
creatures, like three foot discs of pale 
amethyst, with eight opalescent ten- 
tacles, four on each side, like fantastic 
hubs of wheels seen in dreams. On 
their narrow edges these rolled, pro- 
pelled along the smooth rock surface 
by their tentacles. And they, with the 
beings of mist, were moving toward 
us! 

Then there came to my ears a 
mighty chorus of chimings, a jubilant, 
musical throbbing. Vibrant, harmoni- 
ous, weirdly disquieting, it floated 
through the violet air. 

And then we were among the 
floating beings, drifting through a sea 
of purple mist and deeper nuclei. 
There was a moment of great commo- 
tion; and the voices of them were 
stilled. Then from the eight that had 
formed a guard around us since we 
had left the Chamber of the Dome, 
came a chiming communication. 
When the bell-voices ceased, the be- 
ings moved aside, and a pathway op- 



ened to the portal of the gigantic 
sphere. 

Along this pathway we moved, past 
the populace of this fantastic world, 
all of which seemed to be studying us 
curiously — and passed through the 
portal. 

Within the silence of the chamber 
beyond the doorway brooded a spirit, 
gigantic, unearthly. A temple, this 
was, a temple of a vast solemnity, that 
seemed to hold something more an- 
cient than earth itself. Here the vio- 
let radiance was dimmed, replaced by 
a soft glow, like a faint, lavender 
moonlight. 

And here dwelt a Presence, myster- 
ious, alive, a Presence that suggested 
a Deity within its shrine! 

The beings that bore us swept up 
and out — and paused in midair. 
Then, as my eyes became accustomed 
to the fainter light, I saw the Being 
whose spirit filled this temple. Like a 
phantasm seen in a dream. Its reality 
was the reality of a nightmare. 

A Creature of Light, it was, light 
in every hue of the spectrum. Smol- 
dering ochres, flashing opalescences, 
warm glowing rubies, flares of emer- 
ald and sapphire — the intermingled 
light of gem-fires, pulsing with life 
that flecked the lights with flashing 
yellows, like the radiance of frozen 
suns. Such was the God, the Ruler of 
the Purple People. And this Being 
was vast; all of five hundred feet 
above us it reached, occupying fully a 
third of the space of the great, globu- 
lar temple. 

A moment I stared at this Thing of 
light in awe from my position in mid- 
air; then I was lowered to the floor. A 
great slab of crimson stone lay before 
the Being; very gently I was placed 
upon this, Claire beside me. 
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A wave of power gigantic that ema- 
nated from the Being caused me to 
draw the girl to me in a protecting 
gesture. And even in the presence of 
that majestic Ruler, she looked up at 
me with trust in her eyes! Crushing 
her close, I turned again to the enig- 
matical Deity. 

The mists of gem fire were twist- 
ing and swirling in a somehow pur- 
poseful manner. And I saw a shape 
taking form on the surface of the Be- 
ing. It was a face! A face, godlike, 
yet strangely human. Benevolent, 
kindly and benign, was the face, dis- 
pelling all doubt, filling me with awe 
and reverence. 

And then the lips of the face 
moved, and the Deity spoke! 

Never had I heard a voice like the 
voice of the Being; never, language 
like its language — for It spoke not in 
the tongues of earth, but rather with 
the words of thought itself made artic- 
ulate, thought itself given form! 

And I understood. 

“Man and woman, you call your- 
selves, beings from the world above,” 
the indescribable voice began. “You 
come to me in a time of tribulation 
and distress of mind. In your world 
you were in great danger; in fleeing 
from that danger, you entered our 
land. 

“You desire help in returning to 
your own world; and help will I give 
you. Still is there danger there, but 
danger it is that you are willing to 
face. Help would I give in overcom- 
ing that danger, were it not that I do 
not wish ever to return to the upper 
world. But even that will I do if there 
is need.” 

A vision of the evil face of Carcante 
passed before my eyes, and a ques- 
tion entered my mind. Could I over- 



come him? Or had he been destroyed 
in the beastman uprising? 

Divining my thought, the Being 
continued, “I see there is a doubt 
within you; it shall be dispelled.” 

As though at a given command, one 
of the purple discs that had accom- 
panied us into the temple, suddenly 
rose into the air and flashed down 
through the portal. The thought came 
to me that it had been sent by the 
Deity to investigate conditions in the 
valley. 

“And now,” said the Being, “I see 
that there is wonder in your minds 
about this, to you, strange world. 
While we wait, I will show you the 
history of the world of Novad Thasor, 
the God of Light.” 

An arm of radiance leaped from the 
substance of the God of Light and en- 
veloped us, revealing new wonders to 
our eyes. In a great panorama, with 
stereoscopic clearness, the history of 
the Purple Race passed before us. 

First we saw the Creature of Light, 
the entity I have called the Being, 
hovering over a globe of dully smol- 
dering fire — the earth. The 
thought came that the Being had wan- 
dered from its birthplace on some 
far-flung star, and had come to the 
terrestrial sphere, countless eons be- 
fore the advent of life. 

Then we saw a picture of the time 
when, in the childhood of earth, her 
surface was covered with waters in 
which dwelt only tiny, living things 
that knew naught but hunger and its 
satisfaction. Then step by step, as the 
waters receded, we saw the evolution 
of earth; saw great levels of steaming 
ooze, peopled with crawling things; 
saw the waters withdraw still farther 
and green life clothe the world; saw 
mountains rise. 
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And then, when earth’s surface was 
solid, Novad Thasor, the deathless Be- 
ing, who had been there throughout 
the ages, bestirred himself, and de- 
cided that this green globe should be 
peopled with intelligent life. With the 
essence of life itself he labored, fash- 
ioning the beings of misty purple and 
the discs of lavender stone. And they 
grew and created in turn; and the 
earth was covered by them. 

But always, new forms of life ap- 
peared to disturb them. Many they 
destroyed; but they were not of com- 
bative natures, disliking strife. It was 
easier to flee than fight. The Purple 
People let themselves be crowded 
back, giving up their great cities to 
brainless brutes. 

And then, as consciousness grew 
within the Being’s creations, they 
knew they could live in the heart of 
earth. So when their fleeing caused 
congested conditions, some made 
their way beneath the surface of the 
earth. And there, using the crafts that 
Novad Thasor had taught them, they 
followed in their separate worlds. 

Monsters grew through the ages, 
monsters that caused great discomfort 
among the remaining Purple People, 
destroying their cities and their peace. 
Finally all had vanished beneath the 
surface save a small remnant who 
sought refuge in the heart of a vast 
range of towering mountains. There 
they hollowed out a great valley for 
their dwelling place. And there they 
thought to live in comfort while the 
ages rolled by. It was with these that 
the Being took abode. 

But peace was not for them. The 
mountains that barred the monsters 
from the valley, sank into the earth, 
opening anew the pathway. In that 
time of Nature’s unrest, it was not 



long ere they arose from the earth 
again, to close the entrance; but the 
damage had been done. 

Into earth’s heart went the last of 
the Purple People, into the realm of 
darkness where they had to make the 
light, but where they could dwell un- 
disturbed. And in that nether world, 
the temple was built by the beings of 
light to house the Greater Being. 

The arm of light withdrew then, 
and the vision ended. Novad Thasor 
concluded his revelation orally. 

“The ruins still remaining in the 
valley above that I see in your minds, 
are the remnants of the homes we 
built ages ago. The way into our world 
we thought was closed — and it is 
closed! That you fell into the tube 
connecting our different lands was an 
accident. After you are gone, we will 
seal the way forever.” 

The Being grew silent, pensive, 
thoughtful. Then he spoke again, in 
that voice that was thought made 
articulate. 

“And now I am minded to give 
you something that, unknown to you 
both, you desire. Something of peace 
and understanding that will make your 
lives happier.” 

With the last word that arm of ra- 
diance flashed out from the Being 
again, and surrounded Claire and me 
with an indescribable aura. For a mo- 
ment our hearts seemed to pause in 
their beating; then there welled up 
within us a vast serenity, a joyful un- 
derstanding. In a great flood of light 
the shields were torn from the eyes 
of our minds, and there was revealed 
to us our great need for each other, 
and the fact that we were intended 
for each other, that we were — twin 
souls! 

I had known before that I loved 
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this glorious woman; but that knowl- 
edge was nothing, compared to this 
overwhelming revalation. 

A moment each looked deep into 
the eyes of the other; then my arms 
drew her close. Claire clung to me 
with her slender hands, looking up at 
me. My face sank to meet hers, and 
my mouth found her lips. Our spirits 
seemed to unite, to coalesce, joined 
by the knowledge of our mutual, our 
perfect love. 

The arm of light withdrew from us 
then; and we separated. As we stood 
arm in arm, the Being gave utterance 
to Its final message. 

“The Misty One I sent away went 
into the upper world to learn of con- 
ditions there. When he returns we 
will know what to do. If the danger is 
such as you may be able to meet, we 
shall take you up and leave you. If 
too great: we will aid you. 

“Until then you will be placed in 
the keeping of those who brought you 
here. And so that your way may be 
made easier, knowledge of their lan- 
guage will I give you.” 

For the third time the arm of light 
engulfed us; a knowledge of the 
meaning of the bell notes of the be- 
ings came to us; and the arm with- 
drew. 

Then, as we watched the face of 
the Being dimmed — and vanished! 
A thing of rainbow hues it was again, 
enigmatical, cloaked in mystery, the 
god of an alien world. And again I felt 
that spirit of vast, inhuman brooding, 
that incalcuable power for good — 
that holiness! 

I was still lost in wonder when the 
Purple Beings raised us and carried us 
from the temple. But as we passed 
through the city, and I heard the 
chiming of the bell-voices and under- 



stood their meaning, the Supreme Be- 
ing took second place in my thoughts. 

Here was a civilization that was 
happy, serene, peaceful! Yet a civili- 
zation so strange as to be almost be- 
yond belief. Here was a people with 
thoughts and emotions incomprehen- 
sible to human mind — yet a people 
farther advanced than man! 

Through the throngs of Purple 
People we were borne, along a path- 
way that opened up before us as the 
great discs moved aside, their bell- 
notes chiming in wonder and ques- 
tion. Finally we paused at the base of 
one of the huge conical piles of 
spheres. Into one of the globes at the 
base of the heap we went, through 
the open, circular doorway. And 
there, with a chiming command for us 
to wait, the Misty Ones left us. 

For a moment we were alone; then 
down a spiral shaft in the center of 
the sphere came one of the small, lav- 
ender discs. With opalescent tentacles 
pointing toward us, it remained mo- 
tionless, seeming to inspect us. Then, 
from the roots of the tentacles came 
a chiming that was a replica, of the 
voices of the Misty Ones. 

“Welcome to the house of Arrasua. 

I have been commanded to shelter 
you here until such time as Novad 
Thasor sees fit to summon you. And 
now — follow.” 

Turning about, the narrow-edged 
disc rolled to the base of the shaft, 
and propelled by his tentacles, began 
to ascend. Claire and I followed. In 
the globe at the top of the shaft our 
guide halted and spoke again. 

“These are your quarters,” the bell 
tones chimed, “and here will you re- 
main until you are called. This com- 
mand has been given for your own 
good, in as much as you would become 
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lost in a few moments, and perhaps 
be injured by the things of our world, 

“You will be here only a very short 
time; soon Novad Thasor will call.” 
And with that the disc rolled down 
the twining ledge. Claire and I were 
left to ourselves. 

For a long moment our eyes met, 
silence between us — then I drew her 
to me and kissed her, glorying in our 
newly revealed love. 

“Claire, sweetheart,” 1 whispered 
then, “if we get out of this with our 
lives. I’ll bless Carante to the end of 
my days. For it was through him that 
I found you.” 

“It’s more like a dream than a real- 
ity, isn’t it, Jimmie?” Claire commen- 
ted softly. 

Long we talked of our adventures, 
this world, the future, and as we talk- 
ed, our eyelids grew heavy. Eventual- 
ly, each clasped in the arms of the 
other, we lay on the hard, curving 
floor and slept. 

How long we lay in slumber, I have 
no way of determining; but at last we 
were awakened by the crystal chim- 
ing of the. Misty Ones. They were 
calling; the messenger had returned, 
and they were to bear us into the 
world above. 

Quickly Claire and I arose, and 
hurried down the spiral shaft so like 
the one in Carcante’s globular home. 

Two of the misty purple discs 
awaited us in the sphere below. 
When we appeared, the elfin, bell- 
toned voices gave us a message that 
made our hearts leap with relief and 
joy. Carcante was dead, killed by the 
men he had wronged. The way was 
clear for our return. 

In a trice the beings of light had 
grasped us, bore us from the cham- 
ber. High above the city we were 



carried; rapidly we sped toward the 
crystal forest beyond. We were 
above it — past it — and the mouth of 
the great shaft lay before us. 

One last look we cast back at the 
world of wonders, the world of violet 
lights with its never-to-be-solved mys- 
teries, its glories — and the wondrous 
Novad Thasor; then we entered the 
shaft and sped up and up, back toward 
the world of man. 

The speed of our return was as 
great as our entrance into the sub- 
terranean world. Again the winds 
shrieked past; again we flashed 
through the great dome of leaping, 
purple flame — and entered the 
Chamber of the Dome. 

Unerringly, the great discs bore us 
along the tunnel to the place where a 
jagged hole had been in the roof of 
the tunnel, was a great, perfectly cir- 
cular opening, evidently made by the 
messenger who had gone up into the 
valley. 

Through this we were carried, and 
along the tube that was lined with the 
dust of ages. Along this, past the 
point where the tunnels converged, 
on, on, to the opening that led to the 
globe in the pit that had housed the 
mad scientist. They bore us up the 
shaft into the sphere — and there they 
left us. 

We were back in the upper world, 
united by our mutual love, prepared 
to fight our way, if need be, to free- 
dom and happiness — together. 

Chapter V 

The End of the Titans 

The room we had entered — Car- 
cante’s laboratory— was flooded with 
light that fell from the ato-bulb hang- 
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ing from the ceiling. Quickly we 
glanced around, quickly and some- 
what apprehensively, for with the de- 
parture of the Purple People, we had 
lost that feeling of dreamy peace that 
had been ours in the under-world. 
And with that loss had come a mo- 
mentary dread; for so much depended 
upon ourselves now. 

The room appeared to be as we had 
last seen it, except for one important 
change. Carcante’s devilish evolution 
apparatus was a tangled mass of ruins, 
its intricate parts smashed and twisted 
beyond use. Aside from this, nothing 
seemed to have been disturbed. 

Satisfied that there was no im- 
mediate danger, Claire and I moved 
rapidly toward the shaft that led to 
the upper floors. We were actuated 
by one impulse — a desire to escape 
from the room that held such un- 
pleasant memories for us both. 

In a few moments we reached the 
floor above. As we moved stealth- 
ily through the gloom — there was no 
glowing bulb here — toward the exit, 
I wished fervently that we had ap- 
pealed to Novad Thasor for help in 
leaving the valley. But vain regrets 
were valueless. 

In a moment we reached our des- 
tination. The room we passed through 
was empty. Outside was the gray of 
dawn, rapidly growing lighter. We 
were motionless and silent for a mo- 
ment, then I whispered: 

“I’ve been thinking, Claire, that 
the first thing we should do is to 
search this globe for any lurking 
danger and for weapons. All that 
we need fear are the beastmen, and 
perhaps the monsters; for Carcante 
is out of the way. And if we’re armed, 
I don’t think we’ll have much diffi- 
culty with the former two. We’re 



almost certain to find firearms of 
some kind; and it’s essential that we 
get them as quickly as possible.’’ 

The girl acquiesced, so we started 
through the sphere together. In the 
studio on the floor above, I found a 
metal container that held Carcante’s 
films; after a second’s thought, I 
took these with me. The upper floor, 
like the other two, was empty. No 
one except ourselves was in the sphere. 

In the laboratory, in a small chest, 
we found the weapons we sought. 
Two automatics, there were, and two 
cartridge belts, each filled with ammu- 
nition. Besides these, there was a 
high-powered rifle; but we left the 
latter. I could find no ammunition for 
it. With the pistols in our posses- 
sion we were possessed of renewed 
security. 

Soon we were back on the main 
floor of the sphere. 

“Before we venture out, Claire.” 
I said, “I think we had better eat a 
bite — we don’t know how long it’ll 
be before we have another oppor- 
tunity — and map out a plan of ac- 
tion. We’ll have to gamble, of course, 
but the less we leave to chance, the 
better.” 

As we began this, our last meal in 
the valley, we realized that we were 
very hungry. It was a long time 
since we had last eaten and we at- 
tacked the fare with great gusto. In 
a. short time it was gone, and the 
knapsack was empty. I was about 
to cast it aside, when a sudden 
thought came to me. Picking up 
the film container, I transferred the 
reels to the knapsack. 

“In these films,” I remarked to 
Claire, “lies proof of our experience, 
and a fortune. Any ‘movie’ corpora- 
tion will pay a fabulous sum for 
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them; and we may need money later 
*» 

on. 

We discussed plans for the im- 
mediate future then. Finally deciding 
on the following course of action: 
First we’d return to the wreck of my 
plane; I had a pair of binoculars 
there that I wanted to secure; they’d 
be of help in escaping from the 
valley. Then we’d try to find the 
place where Carcante’s monster heli- 
copter was stored, for with this we 
would try to return to civilization. 
If we were successful in our quest, 
the future would take care of itself. 
If not — we’d have to adjust ourselves 
to changing conditions as best we 
could. 

Our planning finished. I took 
Claire in my arms in a final embrace. 
What fate lay before us, we could 
not ascertain; perhaps we would be 
parted by death ere five minutes went 
by. 

“Whatever happens, beloved,” I 
admonished softly just before we left 
the sphere, “remember to save the 
last cartridge; and at the worst, use 
it on yourself. Better real death than 
a living death at the hands of the 
beastmen.” 

Stealthily, though rapidly, we star- 
ted across the floor of the pit toward 
the spiral ledge. There was no sign of 
life; but the mouths of the caves that 
lined the ledge seemed to yawn men- 
acingly. Around and around we went, 
ever upward, our automatics held in 
readiness, and our every sense alert 
for any manifestation of danger. 

We had almost reached the safety 
of the top of the pit, and I had be- 
gun breathing easier, when something 
moved in one of the caves and sud- 
denly the comparative silence was 
rent by a shrill, brutish scream. I 



fired a shot into the darkness, and 
the scream ended abruptly. 

But the damage had been done. 
In a second every cave emitted a 
horde of hairy men and women. 
The ledge became aswarm with them. 

“Run, Claire!” I cried, firing at 
those nearest to us. “It’s our only 
chance!” Claire’s automatic spat a 
stream of fire as she leaped ahead. 
There was a gap before us; the 
beastmen seemed to hesitate in in- 
decision; in that moment we got 
through. 

I turned and emptied my pistol into 
the faces of our pursuers in a sweep- 
ing flood of death. Claire did like- 
wise. The beastmen halted under 
the scathing fire, then turned and 
dashed madly down the ledge. And 
we, in turn, fled into the jungle, 
reloading our automatics as we ran. 

With all possible speed we crashed 
through the underbrush. I had no 
idea where my plane was; and be- 
cause of that, we had about one 
chance in a thousand of finding it; 
but we kept a sharp lookout for the 
clearing in spite of that. 

And then I saw it! It was some 
distance away, but I could see the 
open space through a rift in the 
tree ferns. We changed our course, 
heading in that direction. 

In a few minutes we stood beneath 
the mighty tree that held my plane. 
For a second we eyed the machine 
that, had it been intact, would have 
given us an immediate means of 
escape; then I exclaimed hurriedly: 

“The beastmen may attack any 
time, Claire, and if they do. I’m 
afraid our pistols won’t be a very 
great protection, for they can over- 
power us by sheer force of numbers. 
If we can get the machine gun down 
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from the plane, we can defend our- 
selves against a regiment/' 

I was about to start climbing to 
the plane, when a violent motion in 
the jungle appraised me of impending 
danger. Intently we peered through 
the trees, waiting with ready auto- 
matics. 

Suddenly the underbrush was 
thrust aside at a dozen places and as 
many beastmen leaped toward us. 
Our pistols hurled twin streams of 
death at our attackers, halting them 
before they reached us. 

But simultaneous with the roar of 
our automatics; we heard a chorus 
of gutteral shouts directly behind 
us. I whirled — and a well-directed 
blow tore the automatic from my 
hand! 

I have a vague recollection of a 
whirling melee of hairy arms and legs; 
a picture of Claire battling bravely; 
then a clap of thunder about my 
ears — and utter blackness. 

A dull, gnawing ache in every 
muscle of my body, a thundering 
throbbing in my head — these, toge- 
ther with a singular lassitude, were 
my sensations when conscious life 
returned to me. Weak, sick, and 
dazed, I lay there, barely aware that 
I was alive. 

For the moment, my mind, gro- 
ping blindly through a nightmare 
maze, was occupied solely by 
thoughts of the torturing pain that 
gripped me; then suddenly to my 
brain flashed the thought of Claire! 
An intense, yearning wonder for her 
welfare, and a sickening fear lest she 
be dead, flooded my mind, banish- 
ing every thought of myself. 

With a tremendous effort, grasping 
and shaken, weak and unnerved, I 
managed to raise myself upon one 



elbow, and to peer about me. I 
was alone. All about lay the steaming, 
prehistoric jungle that surrounded 
the clearing; but nowhere was there 
human life. Here and there a sign 
of the struggle; here and there a 
little pool of blood — but I was alone! 

And then the thought flashed upon 
me with increased force, “Claire 
was gone!” Full realization of this 
forced itself upon my dazed percep- 
tion and acted as a goad to my 
rebellious muscles. 

“Claire! Claire!” I gasped, and 
struggled to my feet. For a moment 
I stood there swaying, my mind stri- 
ving to grasp the magnitude of what 
had occurred. 

Slowly my mind clearedr — and with 
returning clarity of thought there 
came to me an overwhelming reali- 
zation of my incalculable loss; and 
the wreckage of all our hopes and 
plans for the future. The weight of 
my grief and self-condemnation for 
the loss of the girl I loved, coupled 
with the weakness of my body, al- 
most deprived me of my senses for 
a second time; then a fleeting thought 
went straight coursing through my 
body again. 

Perhaps there was still time to save 
her! The sun was well past its zenith, 
so I must have been unconscious for 
a number of hours, but there was a 
bare chance that she was still alive 
and unharmed! 

Hurriedly I circled the natural 
clearing with my eyes, searching for 
my automatic. A moment sufficed 
to convince me that it was gone; 
evidently the brutes had taken it 
with them even as they had taken 
their dead fellows. Why I had been 
left behind, I could not say, un- 
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less it was to furnish a meal for 
some carnivorous reptile. 

With the pistol gone, but one 
thing remained — the machine gun 
in the plane. 

My weakness and pain forgotten, 
I began climbing the giant tree. My 
progress seemed painfully slow; but 
finally I reached the limbs that sup- 
ported the wreck of my machine. 
And there I stopped short, my eyes 
caught by a queer phenomenon. 

By chance I had glanced through 
the branches at the tali; cone-shaped 
mountain I had seen in my first 
inspection of the valley. From my 
vantage point high above the ground, 
I could see it clearly, rising into the 
air no more than a half mile away. 
But it was not the peak itself that 
had caught my attention; rather was 
it the amazing parade that was as- 
cending one of the gradually sloping 
sides. 

In single file, one behind another, 
stegosaur after stegusaur was as- 
cending the mount, forming a great, 
reptilian parade, astounding and un- 
natural. And on the back of each 
was a beastman! 

What could it mean? Beastmen 
and stegosaur climbing to the flat, 
tablelike top of the mount! For what 
purpose? 

To answer these questions I se- 
cured the binoculars from the cock- 
pit of the plane, and trained them 
upon the parade. Suddenly the glas- 
ses fell from my nerveless fingers; 
and I caught a branch to prevent 
myself from falling. Their purpose 
I could not tell, but that it had to 
do with Claire, I was sure, for there, 
on the back of the foremost stego- 
saur, bound hand and foot, and 
held in the arms of an abnormally 



large beastman, was the girl! 

For a moment my mind was 
blank — but only for a moment. Then 
a frenzy seized me, and my mind 
whirled madly. What could I do? 
Something had to be done imme- 
diately — but what? I had to reach 
the peak, but how? 

And then a sudden thought ar- 
rested the wild gyrations of my mind. 
Frantically I grasped it like the drown- 
ing man grasping the proverbial 
straw. The stegosaurs! Perhaps there 
was one remaining in the corral that 
I had seen on Carcante’s screen! 

With a machine gun for a weapon, 
and a stegosaur for a steed, I might 
still be able to rescue her! 

With mad haste and with fum- 
bling fingers that almost refused to 
do my bidding, I freed the machine 
gun from its fastenings. After a 
second’s hesitation, I dropped it to 
the soft loam that made up the 
floor of the clearing. Then, seizing 
a box of ammunition, I flung my- 
self from branch to branch until I 
reached the ground. And there the 
box slipped from my hands — and 
I stopped short, frozen in conster- 
nation. 

Not more than ten feet away, con- 
templating me sullenly, stood a gi- 
gantic, red-eyed monster. In hor- 
rified fascination I stared at it, my 
eyes taking in with painful detail, 
every contour of its thirty-foot 
length. 

It looked more like a gigantic, 
long-tailed rhinoceros than a rep- 
tile, with its heavy, gray knob-en- 
crusted hide covering its body with 
great folds of overlapping armor. 
It possessed three great horns — one 
fully a yard long, above each eye, 
and the other, smaller on the tip 
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of the nose. A large, bony, parrot- 
like beak, and a mighty, tapering 
tail completed the list of its offen- 
sive weapons. Its defensive arma- 
ment included its armor-plate hide, 
and a great, collarlike shield that 
extended back from its head. Fully 
fifteen feet high, it was far larger 
than the stegosaurs. 

In a flash I had seen all this; a 
second later my eyes were casting 
about for some means of defense. 
All that rewarded my search was 
a heavy, ten-foot club, like those 
that the beastmen habitually used 
when riding their stegosaurs. This 
lay an arm’s length away from me. 

At times of great nervous strain 
the mind does peculiar things. Mine 
did at that moment. In a flash I 
remembered the scene back in Car- 
cante’s studio when he had shown 
me the picture of the beastmen on 
the backs of stegosaurs; had told 
me that they had had little success 
in riding any of the other reptiles, 
except the one called triceratops, 
a monster that was controlled by 
blows delivered in the middle one 
of its three horns. This was a tri- 
ceratops! 

A second this thought had taken — 
in another second I had stooped 
and seized the club. A bellowing 
roar from the triceratops as it 
lumbered toward me — a sudden side 
snap at me with its great beak — 
and I raised my staff and struck 
it a vicious blow upon its median 
horn. 

I admit that I felt anything but 
optimistic about the results of that 
blow; but they were all that could 
have been desired. The triceratops 
stopped short, looking at me in stu- 
pefied surprise, while a low rumble 



came from the depths of its barrel- 
like chest. A second time it snapped 
at me; and again I struck its middle 
horn, a far heavier blow than before. 
The monster rumbled faintly in pro- 
test; then turned away. 

My first thought had been one of 
self-preservation, a necessity to sub- 
jugate the titan to save my life. But 
as it turned away, I realized that here 
was a way for me to reach the peak. 
There was no need of my depending 
upon the chance of a stegosaur hav- 
ing been left behind— here was a 
steed far more rapid! 

Raising the machine gun from the 
place where it had buried itself in 
the soft earch, I walked around to 
the triceratops’ rear, staggering 
under the weight of the weapon. 
Working my way up the broad tail, 
I placed the gun in position on the 
brute’s back. Returning to the 
ground, I secured the ammunition, 
and carried it up beside the weapon. 
Then, perching myself in back of 
the great shield that protected the 
creature’s neck, I managed with 
much prodding, and with occasional 
blows upon the median horn, to 
start the triceratops moving through 
the jungle. 

The monster’s pace was slow at 
first, but as we proceeded toward the 
mount, it became a headlong flight 
at express-train speed. Great tree 
ferns and cycads were thrust aside 
as though they were non-existent. 
Nothing could stop this colossus. I 
had all I could do to prevent myself 
and the machine gun from being cast 
to earth. 

Finally our headlong flight brought 
us to the base of the mount. Ere 
this, of course, the stegosaurs had 
reached the top. With undiminished 
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speed we followed. Up the long slope 
the mighty muscles of the triceratops 
bore me, until we reached the flat 
that was the mount’s apex. 

With a wide, sweeping glance I 
took in the scene. Claire was lying 
on the top of the stone table, six 
foot high, in the center of the flat. 
The huge beastman who had carried 
her, was circling about her in a 
halting, rhythmic dance, a stone dag- 
ger raised high above his head. And 
each circle brought him closer to 
Claire! 

This had been a human being — 
the thought flashed upon me — but 
his return to the primitive had been 
complete, he was more beast than 
man! Back to the primitive, prepar- 
ing to make a sacrifice to some god 
that the brute minds of the beastmen 
had conjured up. 

The stegosaurs with their riders 
were ranged about the edge of the 
flat in a great, uniform circle. 

For a moment the scene was as 
I have described it; then things 
changed with lightning rapidity. As 
a blighting rain of steeljackets poured 
from my machine gun, cutting off 
the life of the brute with the dagger 
like a snuffed-out candle flame, pan- 
demonium broke loose. I sprayed the 
circle of beastmen with death; under 
the scathing fire they lost all sem- 
blance of order. 

Only a few seconds had passed 
since my advent on the top of the 
mount, and already fully a quarter 
of the beastmen had been swept 
from the backs of their steeds. Ac- 
cording to all indications, Claire 
would be rescued. 

But as I turned my attention to 
those remaining, something occurred 
that I had not taken into my calcu- 



lations. The triceratops, until now 
motionless, probably paralyzed, stun- 
ned by the inexplicable roaring on 
its back, leaped suddenly into fren- 
zied action. A ten-ton battering ram 
of infuriated flesh, it ran amuck 
among the stegosaurs, burying its 
horns in their bodies, ripping their 
flesh, and lashing out in insane fury 
with its mighty tail. 

In the first moments of the tri- 
cerators’ madness, the machine gun 
and ammunition were hurled to earth. 
And all that saved me from a simi- 
lar fate were the great knobs and 
crevices of the creature’s hide. Cling- 
ing with hands and feet, I managed 
to retain my position on the wildly 
awaying back. 

In less time than is required fo> 
the telling, the top of the peak be- 
came a scene of wild confusion, with 
the squealing stegosaurs leaping 
about aimlessly, beyond the control 
of their riders, and the triceratops 
hurling himself again and again upon 
every reptile that came within reach. 
One after another the stegosaurs fell, 
life destroyed by the monster that 
carried me. 

But the triceratops was weakening. 
It had not emerged from those nu- 
merous encounters unscathed; the 
razor-edged shields on the backs of 
spiked tails had inflicted great 
wounds on the larger brute. Now less 
and less violent became the mon- 
ster’s attacks. The end, I knew, could 
not be far away. 

The end — when the great beast 
would fall, and I would be cast from 
its back to be trampled under the 
feet of the stegosaurs! The end — 
with Claire lying bound and help- 
less on the stone table, left there, 
perhaps, to die of thirst, or if taken 
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away, to meet a fate worse than 
death — 

Then without warning of any kind, 
cutting off my gloomy musings, all 
motion on the mount ceased! Tri- 
ceratops, stegosaurs, beastmen — all 
were still. In stark amazement I 
tried to move, to determine the cause 
of this inexplicable cessation of all 
movement — but I could not! I was 
paralyzed! 

For a moment nothing happened — 
then a cloud of purple mist sur- 
rounded me, and I felt myself drifting 
slowly through the air! And suddenly 
a great peace settled upon me; there 
was naught to fear now. The Purple 
People; the people of Novad Thasor, 
had come to the rescue! 

In a sudden burst of speed I was 
borne high above the peak. A second 
purple disc was waiting there, a disc 
that held Claire within itself. She 
smiled at me reassuringly; in spite 
of her bonds she was uninjured! 

And then something impelled me 
to look down. Below us, and some 
distance to the left, hovered a great, 
purple sphere. Not a disc, this, but 
a great, cloud like globe, made up, 
I could see, of the Misty Ones. 
It was fully as large as the mighty 
temple that housed Novad Thasor. 

As I watched, there was a motion 
in the sphere. It began to turn slow- 
ly as on an axis. Then from its base 
spurted streams of white flame. They 
fell upon the paralyzed brutemen 
and reptiles on the mount, and 
flowed and splashed over them. In 
the bodies was a dreadful movement, 
stiffening — dead nerves responding 
to the blasting flood of energy pas- 
sing through them. 

Over the entire flat the white flame 
flowed, touching man and monster as 



with a caressing hand. There was a 
sound like the crackling of broken 
glass — and both living and dead 
flamed up — and were consumed. 

Where not more than five minutes 
before there had been a bedlam of 
struggling men and beasts, there were 
now only little, whirling clouds of 
gray dust. Slowly these settled to the 
top of the peak. 

A moment more the great globe 
hovered there; then it flashed down 
into the valley. The discs that held 
us followed. Above the floor of the 
valley the sphere paused hesitantly; 
then it flashed off at a sharp tan- 
gent — flashed off and settled to the 
earth. In a moment we were beside 
it. 

We had landed in a large, fenced 
enclosure, in the center of which was 
a low, oblong building, constructed 
of rough timber. The Misty Ones 
released Claire and me before the 
sliding door that led into the building. 
After I had removed the cords that 
bound the girl, a command came for 
me to try the door. It was unlocked; 
and in a moment I had thrust it 
aside. 

Rapidly my eyes adjusted them- 
selves to the gloom of the interior — 
and I saw what the building housed. 
This was the dead scientist's airplane 
hangar; here he kept the giant ato- 
helicopter that he had used in se- 
curing his subjects. The Purple Peo- 
ple had saved us; and now they 
placed before us a means of escape 
from the valley! 

Quickly Claire and I rolled the heli- 
copter from the hangar. As we did so 
I noticed a network of wires covering 
the ground some distance beyond the 
spot where the great globe was. I had 
been wondering how these wires, in all 
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probability charged by ato-motors, 
had kept them away. 

With the plane free from the build- 
ing, we stepped inside the cabin, and 
I examined the controls. They dif- 
fered little from those of standard 
passenger planes; I knew that I 
would have no difficulty with them. 

“Dearest,” I said to Claire then, 
“the way of escape lies before us; 
and soon we shall leave this valley 
forever. But before we go, I want 
to thank these Purple Beings for 
the incalculable aid they have given 
us. They may not understand us, 
but I want to thank them anyway.” 

Claire smiled into my eyes. “Yes, 
Jimmie, if it hadn’t been for them. 
I’m afraid things wouldn’t have 
turnecUmt the way they have.” 

Together we left the helicopter, 
and faced the two Misty Ones who 
had borne us away from the peak, 
and the great, purple sphere. 

“O, Beings from the world below, 
we thank you for all you’ve done for 
us, two creatures of a race alien to 
you, for without your aid we would 
have perished. We express our ap- 
preciation to Novad Thasor, the God 
of your world — he it was who gave 
us the deep understanding of each 
other that we have. We owe a debt 
to him and to you that we can never 
repay; all we can do is thank you. 
And we do!” 

Silence followed my expression of 
our thanks. Even though the Misty 
Ones had not understood, I had 
expected to hear their chiming voices. 
But they remained silent — they seemed 
to be waiting for something. 

I had begun to feel rather per- 
turbed, fearing that I had offended 
them, when from the heart of the 
great, purple globe came the voice 



that I knew so well, a voice that I 
can never forget. Novad Thasor was 
speaking! 

“I accept your thanks, Jimmie 
and Claire, for I know you mean 
what you have said. . . . You are 
wondering how I knew that there 
was danger, so that I came with 
my Misty Ones to aid you. It was 
the mental plea for help that came 
from the girl that summoned us; I 
have been in communication with 
you since you left my world — thus 
did I hear her. 

“But now I must ask you to go, 
for we have much work to do.” 

Quickly Claire and I entered the 
plane; and stepped over to the con- 
trols. A moment later the mighty 
helicopter arose from the ground and 
darted up into the air like a great 
bird. 

Several thousand feet above the 
valley, which then lay like a green 
basin far below us, I brought the 
craft to rest. And there, in midair, 
I took Claire into my arms. 

Chapter VI 

Sunset — and Sunrise 

“Don’t you think, Jimmie,” Claire 
remarked at length, “that we had 
better start back. I’ll feel safer 
traveling while it’s light, even though 
you can fly by instrument. And it 
is getting late.” 

It was true; the sun was sinking 
low in the western sky. If we were 
to get back to civilization before 
nightfall, we had need to make haste. 

“Just one last look at the valley, 
sweetheart, then we’ll go.” 

Through a cabin window we looked 
down. An exclamation of surprise 
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burst from the lips of each of us. 
Something was happening down in 
the valley. The Misty Ones were at 
work on a gigantic task. 

The valley itself, and those peaks 
that were in close proximity to it, 
were obscrued by a thick, violet 
haze. As we watched, the peaks seemed 
to shrink, gradually vanishing. For 
a moment the scene remained thus; 
then a sudden flash of fire leaped 
up from the floor of the valley. 
For a fleeting second we saw it 
as a mass of red flame; then the 
purple haze obscrued all again. 
And after another moment, this haze, 
too, was gone — and where the valley 
and peaks had been was a great, 
red-glowing level. Even this glowing 
was transitory; only for a few min- 
utes did it endure, then very slowly 
it cooled, and turned a dull gray. 

With the substance of the eternal 
mountains, Novad Thasor had sealed 
forever the entrance to His worlds. 
The way was closed — forever. 

The monsters that should have 
been extinct for countless ages were 
gone; the beastmen were gone; Car- 
cante and his diabolic inventive 



powers — all were gone; even the val- 
ley, the Valley of Titans, was gone. 
Gone, annihilated — and the world 
was better for it! 

Slowly we turned away. Thought- 
fully I turned the nose of the plane 
toward the west. Of all who had en- 
tered the valley, but two remained — 
Claire Maynard and Jimmie New- 
ton. And we had escaped by the grace 
of the alien god of another world. 

Even as my mind dwelt upon this, 
my eyes came to rest upon a sight of 
unparalleled beauty. It was a fitting 
ending to our strange adventure. 

A deep blue sky, the resting place of 
innumerable white puffs of cloud arch- 
ed the world, deepening to a dark 
purple horizon. Incredible, flaming 
rays streamed across the western sky. 
The myriad peaks before and below us 
were glazed, sparkling, arrows of swift 
light glinting from their eternal ice 
caps. On and on these peaks exten- 
ded, emerald green, turquoise blue. 

The world of civilization lay before 
us — it welcomed us! And we sped 
toward it joyously — it was bright, 
glowing; illuminated for us by the 
light of our new-found love. The End 
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THE DEATH OF THE MOON 

ALEXANDER PHILLIPS 

Illustrated by FRANK R. PAUL 

The guardian, an almost perfect fighting ‘‘machine’’ was tired and obsolete. 
But he had one last task to perform when the alien colonists landed on a youth- 



ful l and as yet "manless" earth. 



A GRASSY, treeless plain, for the 
most part smooth and level, 
swept off to the far horizon. Across its 
surface a few small bodies of water 
were scattered, quiet and motionless in 
the drowsy sunlight. Northward, a cliff 
rose abruptly from the peaceful level 
of the surrounding country trailing off 
on either side out of sight. It appeared 
to consist of some hard rock such as 
granite and was much worn by water, 
its surface being studded with the 
mouths of caves and small, queerly 
carved out-thrustings of its strata. 
Upon the summit of the cliff grew a 
lush and semi-tropical vegetation in 
direct contrast to the plain. This plant- 
life consisted of a brilliantly colored 
undergrowth and tall, peculiar looking 
trees, all of which followed the trend 
of the cliff and vanished in the dis- 
tance. Over this quiet and peaceful 
scene the mellow and hazy sun beam- 
ed, while primitive-looking insects 
droned and hummed in the under- 
growth of plain and cliff alike. Sud- 



denly the quiet was broken by a 
scream of fearful agony. At the edge 
of one of the lakes a horrible bony- 
scaled, fish-like creature with blank, 
expressionless eyes, had seized upon 
an over-sized amphibian and was me- 
chanically chewing him in half. The 
fish dragged its victim below the sur- 
face and the screaming ceased. The 
scene was not as peaceful as it appear- 
ed. Long before this the unending 
cycle had begun. 

Such was the greater part of the 
continent of North America five mil- 
lion years ago when Time was nearing 
what is known as the end of the Cret- 
aceous period and preparing the 
world for the advent of the domina- 
tion of mammals. At that era of for- 
mation the great American continent 
was being constantly flooded over vast 
areas by a shallow, half warm sea 
which was just as, constantly drained 
off again. The withdrawal of the sea 
left great expanses of treeless plains 
with here and there, on ground which 
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had not been submerged, large for- 
ests of the weird vegetation of that 
period. There was also animal life; 
with the inrushing seas came the ma- 
rine life and the amphibian giants, 
who had ages before lost their world 
dominance and had not yet come to 
their final extinction; with the rising 
of the land and the draining off of the 
waters came the land animals, the 
Icings of the earth, following their en- 
vironment always. 

During this period came the lull 
just before the terrific glacial ages 
which followed it in rapid succession. 
The climate was mild and warm, there 
were no great upheavals or floods and 
it was in this setting that the dinosaurs 
played their last great part in the dra- 
ma of life and gave over world domin- 
ion to the mammals. Theirs was a glor- 
ious farewell indeed, for they culmi- 
nated their race, which was the great- 
est of all the orders of the Reptiles, 
and their carnivores were the 
mightiest beasts of prey that ever 
walked the earth. And the mightiest 
of these, the most terrible engine of 
destruction known to the history of 
the world, was Tyranosaurus Rex, 
King of the Tyrant Lizards. 

As the scream ceased, the monstrous 
ferns and other foliages upon the 
cliffs edge parted and into the cheer- 
ful sunlight stepped Tyranosaurus Rex, 
He walked upright, as did all carnivo- 
rous dinosaurs, and his ugly, cruel 
head with its incredibly powerful jaws, 
towered a full eighteen feet above the 
earth. His fore limbs were much short- 
er than his hind legs and were car- 
ried as a man would his hands. All 
four feet were armed with long, cur- 
ved claws, any of which could rip open 
an enemy from jowl to flank in one 
lightning-like stroke. In the hind limbs 



were also the tremendous running 
and jumping muscles, capable of car- 
rying the heavy body over the ground 
at a speed that was truly marvelous. 
His body, though ponderous, was 
compact and lithe, hiding within it 
muscles that were the boast of Na- 
ture, while to finish off was a long 
and weighty, but easily handled, tail. 

Sweeping his cold, hard, expres- 
sionless eyes over the scene before 
him, he detected, in a swampy, rush- 
infested lake, one of the gigantic her- 
bivores on which his kind fed. For an 
instant, body tensed, head poised and 
immensely reminiscent of a snake, he 
stood there; then he disappeared 
and the foliage slipped back into 
place as silently as it had opened. He 
traced his way back through the jun- 
gle to a narrow gorge which had at 
one time been a water course and 
now made a path down to the level of 
the plain. Down this he moved as 
easily and smoothly as a cat and thus 
around the base of the cliff. Here he 
made sure his quarry was still en- 
gaged in filling its enormous stomach 
and then left the cliff and started in 
its direction. Crouching, darting, mak- 
ing use of every cover, he gradually 
approached the feeding saurian. The 
latter, a monstrous, grotesque beast, 
heavy of body and legs, but with an 
inconceivably elongated neck and tiny 
head, stood on all fours, plucking and 
eating the succulent roots and grasses 
at the lake side. From time to time 
his head and neck writhed above the 
surrounding tall rush-like vegetation, 
as he watched for possible enemies. 
At such times the great beast stalking 
him would cease all motion, holding 
himself tense in the peculiar manner 
of reptiles, skin loose but muscles 
held like corded steel. When he had 
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reached the limitations of the taller 
rushes, Tyranosaurus gathered his 
hind limbs under him, the final move 
before the charge. This was not a test 
of strength he was about to enter, but 
a trial of speed. The herbivore had 
no valid means of defending itself 
against the meat eater and so depend- 
ed upon its ability to reach the com- 
parative safety of the lake, into which 
Tyranosaurus would not follow him. 
Just as the latter was prepared to leap, 
his prey raised its head for another 
wary inspection. Slowly the ridicu- 
lously small head turned to take in all 
of the scene; was about to sink to its 
feast of grasses again, when it stopped 
short and stood as though frozen. 

Steadily the two great beasts stared 
at each other, resembling fantastical- 
ly carved rocks in their motionless- 
ness; an easy, roaming wind sighed 
and rustled among the rush tops and 
a weird, throbbing cry floated across 
the serene surface of the lake. Then 
the tension broke and the gigantic 
saurians sprang into action. With a 
dry, sibilant hiss, the carnivore 
flashed across the clearing in great, 
earth-shaking bounds while the grass- 
eater charged, at amazing speed for 
so ponderous a creature, toward the 
shore of the lake. Fast as he was, 
Tyranosaurus was even faster, and, 
not ten feet from the shore, sprang 
fairly upon his victim’s back. There 
was a moment of thunderous crash- 
ing, an intense, high-pitched scream- 
ing and then the violently agitated 
rushes resumed their tranquil bowing 
to the idling wind. Tyranosaurus Rex 
had once more proved his right to 
kingship. 

While the kings of the earth 
roamed and fought over the forming 
surface of their world, the fate of an 



entire race hung on the word of one 
individual. Some two hundred and 
forty thousand miles away was the 
moon, offspring and captive of the 
earth. Being much less than half the 
size of its larger companion, it had 
naturally cooled much more quickly 
and at a far earlier period was cap- 
able of supporting life. And life, with 
its incomprehensible purpose and 
apparently aimless struggles, imme- 
diately took possession of the diminu- 
tive globe. It developed and pros- 
pered, reached its maturity and then 
the moon began to die. 

Though evolution upon the satel- 
lite had not proceeded along the 
same lines as that upon the earth, 
it had produced, as a climax, an in- 
telligence which was in advance of 
that existing in man upon the ter- 
restrial sphere to-day. The creatures 
representing the pinnacle of lunarian 
intelligence were confined to a sin- 
gle species, and had been able, for an 
enormous period of time, to support 
their life upon the moon by artificial 
methods. However, thousands of 
years before the actual occurrence, 
the lunarian scientists had predicted 
that the necessary chemicals, mineral 
ores, and natural gases used for the 
manufacture of the artificial foods, 
air, water and other staples of life, 
would disappear under pressure of 
constant use. It was apparent that the 
only course left when such a condi- 
tion arose would be to leave the 
moon for another celestial body, and 
naturally, as the earth was the near- 
est, the migration would turn in that 
direction. For this purpose, through 
thousands of years, the lunarian scien- 
tists had been working, the progress 
coming closer and closer to the 
achievement. 
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It thus developed, that, just before 
the extinction of the dinosaurs upon 
earth, the accrued knowledge of thou- 
sands of years of lunarian toil was 
possessed by one individual, who had, 
from this tremendous research work, 
evolved a machine which he believed 
could convey him and his race to the 
safety of the terrestrial planet. This 
machine came none too soon, how- 
ever, for already the life on the high- 
er mountains was fleeing to the low- 
lands. There was, therefore, no time 
for the scientists to make trial flights 
in which to make certain of the abil- 
ity of his machine to cross the fearful, 
limitless abyss or to ascertain whether 
or not his race could exist upon the 
new world into whose characteristics, 
though so near, the lunarians had 
been unable to probe very deeply. 
The inventor, under these pressing 
urgencies, decided that he and a 
number of the most brilliant scientif- 
ic minds in his world would embark 
on this greatest of all journeys as soon 
as conditions allowed. If it was suc- 
cessful, he would return alone and 
direct the completion of the thou- 
sands of interplanetary cars then un- 
der construction and the immense 
migration would begin. It was urgent- 
ly necessary that he should return, for 
he alone understood the intricate and 
complex machinery of the cars. With- 
out him all would be lost. All other 
occupations had been long since 
abandoned, and the whole lunarian 
world waited breathlessly for the 
hourly reports coming from all over 
its surface to the great underground 
workshop where the vehicle to con- 
vey the inventor and his collegues 
was receiving its last overhauling and 
testing. Their purport was monoto- 
nously the same; one after another the 
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gigantic air manufacturing plants 
ceased work for lack of materials, the 
heat-dispensing centers gave out, or 
the lighting systems were failing. The 
lunarian populace, as a body, were 
moving to the three great workshops, 
where the migration would start, and 
here rumor and panicky fear had run 
riot. 

The testing and stocking of the in- 
ventor’s private machine were soon 
completed, and as they were just 
entering the moon’s long night, the 
inventor determined that before the 
next daylight he would have left for 
the earth. It is perhaps well to ex- 
plain here that the lunarian night is 
now about twenty-none earthly days 
in length and was, even at that early 
period, but little shorter. 

The workshop in which the com- 
pleted machine was housed was situ- 
ated at the end of a long, narrow 
valley between stark, rugged moun- 
tains, high beyond all comprehension. 
These terrific piles ranged miles into 
the sky, fantastic and abrupt in out- 
line and formed a fitting background 
for this strangest of all ventures. The 
workshop, which was underground, 
was nevertheless higher than the rest 
of the valley, being on a portion of 
the valley floor which had been vol- 
canically raised. It was on the roof 
of this workshop that the machine 
now stood, a sharp-nosed, winged 
cylinder. It seemed to be, as it await- 
ed the appearance of the tremendous 
orb of the earth over the guarding 
mountains, some dread messenger of 
Fate, sombrely indifferent. 

Underground all was seething 
bustle; in the workshop last minute 
tests were being taken, harnesses 
were donned and strange apparatus 
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were being gone over minutely. In 
the great underground chambers be- 
neath the main valley floor the might- 
iest concourse ever gathered together 
awaited, with tense emotions, the 
signal which would send them rush- 
ing to the surface. At last it came and 
in a trice the valley was filled to over- 
flowing, all eyes concentrated upon 
the dominant figure of the cylinder 
upon the platform. A death-like si- 
lence fell, the mountains, the lunar- 
ians, the car itself seemed waiting the 
appearance of those great adventur- 
ers, who dared the very depths of in- 
finity. Then a trap-door beside the 
car opened and the scientists filed out, 
all immediately entering the machine 
with the exception of the inventor 
who carefully went over its entire 
exterior. Finishing his inspection, he 
turned and gazed out upon his fel- 
lows, who had come to see him off in 
this most monstrous of all journeys. In 
him lay their hope of life. 

In one way only he resembled a 
human; he stood upright. In every 
other way he had progressed along 
different lines of development. His 
body was curiously like some of the 
lower terrestrial animals in that it was 
segmented though the segmentation 
ceased at a portion which could be 
called the thorax, as the head was im- 
mediately joined to this latter part. 
He possessed six limbs, all of whose 
extremities were equipped with elon- 
gations resembling digits, but which 
were much more flexible. Each so- 
called digit contained a number of 
strong sucking organs. The entire body 
was encased in a hard, horny sub- 
stance which was jointed frequently. 
His head was, in contrast, covered 
with some growth resembling fur 
which completely encircled the large 
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compound eyes and side closing, horn- 
like jaws. He used only two limbs for 
walking. 

Dressed in thick, cold-resisting 
clothes and carrying a heavy helmet, 
he presented a peculiar figure. On all 
sides were the tremendous mountains; 
behind him was the sullen machine, 
while slowly creeping down the val- 
ley floor over the heads of the lunar- 
ians, showed the baleful green light 
of the great earth orb. 

What strange thoughts and feelings 
roamed through the mind of this be- 
ing who thought to wander at will 
in the motionless, boundless depths 
of eternal space as he bade good-bye 
to his world? Did some prophetic 
foreboding stir uneasily iiv the depths 
of his mind? Silently he looked and 
silently his fellows returned his look; 
then he turned and entered the cyl- 
inder. The great circular door clanged 
shut, sounding weirdly hollow in that 
silent valley, the powerful mecha- 
nism beneath the rocket-like car 
slowly, in dead silence, raised it until 
its nose pointed into the far, myster- 
ious reaches of the star-studded sky, 
and all was ready for the most mo- 
mentous journey ever conceived. 

All was tensely, strainedly silent in 
the valley; from high above, the 
earth-orb looked down, coldly imper- 
sonal, flooding the valley and the jag- 
ged peaks in its strange, green light; 
beyond it innumerable stars sardoni- 
cally watched this attempt to avoid 
the inevitable, and upon the platform 
rested the planet car, seemingly wait- 
ing for some remote call to send it 
hurrying into the darkness above. 
For ages, it seemed, the portentous 
silence held, all motion lost, then 
came a tremendous, earth-shaking 
roar and, in a monstrous cloud of 
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greenish vapor, the sky car flashed 
away on its fearful plunge into space. 
In heavy silence, the lunarians de- 
parted from the valley and left it 
once more to the desolate solitude. 

Once more the warm, golden sun 
shed his hazy effulgence over the vast, 
prehistoric American plain. The tall, 
drowsy rushes bowed fitfully to the 
unhurried breeze and billowy, sun- 
reflecting clouds sailed slowly along 
the horizon. In the distance, the danc- 
ing heat waves performed queer an- 
tics against the background of the 
familiar water-worn cliff and the quiet 
lakes smiled dreamily as the breeze 
rumpled their surfaces. Strange and 
heavily armored insects zoomed and 
rumbled among the reed-beds and 
high above, so high as to be barely 
distinguishable against the faultless 
blue of the sky-vault, some distant 
progenitor of the immense bird-life 
to be, swung on motionless wings in 
great continuous circles. 

Without any marring effect on this 
sumnolent peace, a deep, resonant 
thrumming became gradually per- 
ceptible, increasing in volume until 
a pointed, winged cylinder from which 
the sound came, appeared from be- 
hind the cliff and sank gently into the 
rushes. For some time it lay there, 
without sign of life, but at last the 
thick, circular door opened, and the 
lunarian inventor stepped boldly into 
the earthly sunlight. He gazed at the 
strange landscape for a space, and 
none may know what thoughts and 
feelings passed through his mind, 
what ambitions were appeased or 
what long restrained desires were, in 
this hour, fulfilled and satisfied. He 
had accomplished the impossible! He 
had crossed the greatest boundary life 
has yet encountered! 



As he stood there in thought, his 
companions began to group them- 
selves about him, gazing with wonder 
and delight at the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion, the darkly limpid water-ways 
and the varied and plentiful life. It 
now only remained for the inventor 
to return across the bottomless 
abyss, direct the completion of the 
thousands of sky-cars which he had 
before began unable to do, and the 
great migration could begin. It was 
necessary, however, to remain some 
days on the earth for the machine 
had to be tested and gone over, be- 
fore attempting the return trip. Dur- 
ing this time they could explore the 
immediate vicinity and gain some 
knowledge of the earth’s condition 
and life. They, therefore, spent that 
day in a rigorous examination of the 
life about and composition of the 
nearest lakes. 

When the sound of the lunarian 
car had first become noticeable, 
Tyranosaurus Rex, perhaps out of 
curiosity, had followed it through the 
jungle on the cliff to the edge of 
the plain. He had, therefore, been a 
witness to the landing and primary 
exploration of the lunarians. For some 
reason he had not attacked them, but 
after a few hours, he returned to the 
depths of the jungle where he would 
have probably remained, had it not 
been for the moon-men. Led on by 
wonder after wonder, the latter had 
wandered farther and farther afield, 
and on the second day decided to ex- 
plore part of the jungle on the cliff 
the inventor left. As yet they had 
seen none of the great dinosaurs and 
had no knowledge of them. 

The lunarians set out in a body 
and, after laboriously scaling the face 
of the cliff, proceeded directly into 
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the dense, tropical woodland. This 
afforded them much of interest and 
after aimlessly drifting from one ob- 
ject to another for several hours, they 
came upon a gulch, which had at one 
time been a water course and now 
led down in a gradual slope to the 
plain. Here the geological and min- 
eralogical formations held their at- 
tention and they were soon engrossed 
in the study of specimens. Unknown 
to them, this was the habitual path 
used by Tyranosaurus Rex, coming 
down the canyon with his usual easy 
caution, came suddenly upon the 
strange creatures he had seen the day 
before. He was undiscovered, so he 
stopped and watched them, his un- 
winking, jet eyes and cruel, hid- 
eiously-armed mouth giving no expres- 
sion at all to his face. He had come 
upon them at an abrupt turn in the 
canyon and only his head was visible, 
the remainder of his body was hidden 
by the moss-covered rock. From here, 
his great body held tense and rigid, 
he watched them “with that crouch- 
ing, utter, motionless gaze,” which 
only reptiles can assume. The after- 
noon had almost gone, the sun was 
approaching the distant, unbroken 
horizon and the long beams of sun- 
light were feeling their way up the 
tree shaded canyon, which opened in- 
to the west, when the lunarians de- 
cided to start back to the car. And 
then Fate struck. 

A lunarian, preparing to leave, 
looked up from a rock he had been 
studying and stared straight into the 
grim glare of the gigantic saurian. 
For perhaps a minute he stared mo- 
tionless, one limb outstretched for an 
instrument and half bent over. This 
was the moment before the blow fell 
and the forest, the air, the whole 



universe seemed held in breathless 
suspense. Then, with a peculiar, chat- 
tering cry, he sprang upright, seized 
a strangely formed apparatus from 
his middle and worked the tentacles 
on the end of his limb convulsively 
over it. With a rasping hiss, a dark 
red stream, which ceased almost as 
suddenly as it began, sprang from one 
end of the instrument and flickered 
lightly over a portion of the saurian’s 
throat, leaving behind it a deep gash 
from which the blood flowed slug- 
gishly. At the sound of the cry the 
lunarians faced about just in time to 
see Tyranosaurus, bleeding at the 
throat and hissing terribly, spring 
from behind the turn in the canyon 
some distance away. They saw with 
horror the tremendous power ex- 
pressed in every line of the great 
beast and with one accord began 
retreating slowly down the gorge. 
This retreat changed immediately 
into swift flight as Tyranosaurus 
sprang in pursuit. 

It was hopeless from the start, the 
monstrous leaps of the saurian far 
surpassed in speed anything they had 
thought could be possible to lesser 
living creatures. They soon stopped 
running, therefore, and faced the 
charging giant, their one thought be- 
ing to save the life of the inventor, at 
any cost to their own. Though the red 
streaks from the lunarian weapons 

seared his body constantly, Tyrano- 
saurus Rex did not once hesitate 

from his fearful charge down the 
canyon and, unknowingly, the fate 

of the humanity to come hung upon 
his ability to reach and wipe out his 
enemies. If he failed, if he were 
killed, and the lunarians escaped, 

they would overrun the world and 
preclude forever the development of 
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man on the earth. But nothing could 
stop that irresistible charge. Sudden- 
ly he was among them, striking and 
ripping with all four feet. In the first 
second, the heavy tail crushed the life 
from two and the death of the others 
soon followed, until there remained 
only the inventor, backed against the 
canyon wall. Tyranosaurus stood, 
breathing heavily, in the center, eye- 
ing him. The saurian had not escaped 
unscathed from his attack, blood ran 
from wounds all over his body and 
one foreleg hung limp and useless at 
his side. 

For only a second did he pause 
and then sprang full at the lunarian. 
Even as he left the ground, a red 
stream played momentarily upon his 
body but could not stop him from 
his purpose. He struck beside the in- 
ventor. One huge foreleg delivered a 
fearful blow and the lunarian lay 
stretched upon the rock floor of 
the ancient water course. 

A flashing movement, a second of 
time, and the work of uncountable 
centuries, of unnumbered millions 
of years, was gone for naught, as 
though it had never been. Why had 
life originated upon the moon, why 
had it struggled up from simplicity to 
complexity, from ignorance to bril- 
liant knowledge, if it were only to be 
destroyed in the end by a giant in- 
habitant of the earth? Such is life 
always, seemingly without purpose, 
aimless, incomprehensible and play- 
ing a game it cannot hope to win. 
Extinction is the only end for any 
species; thus dinosaurs who also, after 
millions of years’ development, dis- 
appeared and were replaced by the 
mammals. 

As Tyranosaurus gave the death 
stroke, he swayed and a second after 
the lunarian fell, his slayer sank be- 



side him. A few lunarians stirred 
and twitched but finally, except for 
the sobbing breath of the dying dino- 
saur, all was still. Tyranosaurus lay, 
as did the still-living inventor, facing 
the western sky. The great, tawny 
sun was just sinking behind the wav- 
ering grasslands and its level rays 
reached far across the plain’s floor 
and up the canyon, bathing all in a 
solemn, ethereal glow. High above 
them in the broken canopy of multi- 
colored trees and giant ferns an easy, 
roaming wind sighed and rustled, now 
and then exposing a patch of blue 
sky. From far away, across the still 
bosoms of the dreaming lakes, 
drifted a weird, throbbing cry, a cry 
as sorrowful, as mysterious as age-old 
life itself. 

The sinking sun bathed the saur- 
ian’s grim visage in a soft, warm light 
and as he gazed into the last sunset 
he would ever see, across far spaces 
into the mellow glory of the Life- 
giver, Tyranosaurus’ eyes softened 
and he was vested with a dim, far- 
away dignity as one whose purpose 
is accomplished. Gradually the harsh 
sobbing diminished and finally ceased 
and Tyranosaurus Rex, King of the 
Giant Lizards, most terrible of all 
carnivores, and most feared, had 
gone forever from earth. 

The sun was gone. Far along the 
west stretched a streak of amber light, 
all else the night had claimed. High 
above the canyon, showing through a 
space in the leaves, sailed the round, 
full moon throwing her pure, white 
light, like a protecting mantle over 
the broken, pathetic body of her 
perished son, the inventor, while deep 
below her surface she hid a race 
awaiting his triumphal return. Long 
would they wait — Long. 

The End 
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THE INVISIBLE BUBBLE 

KIRK MEADOWCROFT 



Dr. Sylvester thought he had gotten close to the heart oj creation when he 



produced his " holes in space. And then 
ing outside his lab . . . 



I T was with considerable surprise 
that I received a note from Dr. 
Sylvester. At college our paths had run 
parallel for a time, only to diverge 
when later I had gone on to the study 
of medicine and he to an erratically 
brilliant career as a physicist. During 
the years that had elapsed since leav- 
ing the university, he had withdrawn 
himself even from his closest friends, 
and it had been rumored that this was 
due to the sudden and unexplained 
disappearance of his fiancee. Only 
from time to time, with the publica- 
tion of some of his papers, did his 
name come to us, and always as the 
storm-centre of scientific controversy. 

Now when his note to me showed 
that he had abandoned to some 
slight degree his hermitage, I wel- 
comed the opportunity that it afforded 
and I took care to present myself 
punctually at his house on the even- 
ing appointed. I found the address to 



one day he and his fiancee were walk- 



be in the so-called “Old Chelsea" 
district of New York, where the river 
breeze from the Hudson refreshed the 
wide, quiet streets, and where the 
brown-stone fronts of the old houses 
still bore witness to the moneyed com- 
fort of their former owners. 

Time touches the scholar only with 
the brush of a light wing and Dr. 
Sylvester seemed scarcely changed 
from the grave and earnest student I 
had known. We dined with the quiet 
ceremony that he had always main- 
tained, and not until we were seated 
in the library over our cups of Turk- 
ish coffee did he give any hint of the 
purpose behind his invitation. But 
after a pause, while the light of the 
fireplace flickered across the plaster 
garlands of the high ceiling, he said, 
“I suppose you are curious to know 
why, after all these years, I have called 
upon you?” 

I attempted a polite disclaimer. 
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“Familiarity aside, I need your 
help in an experiment that will, with- 
out a doubt, lead us into fields of 
knowledge where man has never yet 
trod. In asking your help, I will not 
conceal from you that, like all adven- 
turing into places unknown, it is an 
'experiment perilous.’ ” 

“You are no doubt familiar,” he 
continued, “with the series of experi- 
ments in which Mme. Curie discov- 
ered the presence of helium in long- 
used X-ray tubes?” 

As he spoke of those researches that 
had for me always held a peculiar 
thrill of wonder, my interest and ex- 
pectation were aroused to the highest 
pitch. 

“You know too the analyses in which 
Ramsey and Rutherford failed to sub- 
stantiate it. But I am sure that it will 
interest you to know that I have been 
able, by the use of a technique far more 
sensitive than theirs, to repeat the anal- 
yses and to verify beyond a doubt the 
findings of Mme. Curie.” 

I could not repress an exclamation 
of surprise at hearing actual confirma- 
tion of one of the most inspiring re- 
searches of this century. With a smile, 
he showed that he shared my enthu- 
siasm. 

“Let me outline for you very briefly 
the principles underlying our projected 
experiments. In following the course of 
modern scientific discovery, you must 
have been impressed by the strange 
circle over which, in the sweep of the 
centuries, we are returning with ever 
increasing wonder, to the truths so 
long cast aside in ridicule, that the an- 
cient world knew. They had found 
them not by experiment as we have, 
but by pure reasoning alone. 

“The latest investigations into the 
structure of the atom have brought 



us periously close to the old Greek doc- 
trine of the essential identity of all mat- 
ter. Our latest studies of electro-mag- 
netic waves have brought us to repeat, 
with only the change of phrase, what 
Akhenaten nearly a thousand years 
before the Greeks, had known and 
felt in his worship of the Aten. And 
perhaps there were even earlier peo- 
ples that knew what we are beginning 
to perceive by our studies of radioac- 
tive elements — that matter and energy 
are interchangeable manifestations of 
one and the same thing. But even 
though we know that there are other 
space-worlds co-existent with ours, we 
have still been space-bound. The lim- 
itation that our own bodies impose 
upon us holds us prisoner. 

“Yet at all times and places in the 
world men have known that there 
were strange intrusions of other space- 
worlds into ours. Some things might 
even make us believe that, sometime, 
somewhere, there have been men that 
understood the laws that govern these 
intrusions. Men have disappeared . . . 
Do you remember the strange death of 
the young interne at St. Francis’ Hos- 
pital a few years ago?” 

“He was struck by lightning, was he 
not?” I asked. 

“So it seemed,” he replied. “He was 
crossing the courtyard of the hospital 
during a heavy thunderstorm. He was 
in full view of a dozen doctors and 
nurses at the wondow when the flash 
came. But no trace of his body was 
ever found. 

“Are we not justified in supposing, 
by the analogy of the reversibility of 
reactions in chemistry, that the 
boundary lines of space and hyper- 
space may not be so rigidly drawn as 
we have supposed? That is the re- 
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search that will be the subject of our 
experiments.” 

The clock struck a late hour and 
carrying with me a whirling vision of 
this great spatial interflow, I left the 
house, to return next day for the com- 
mencement of our work. 

The laboratory was a vast room that 
formed the whole upper floor of the 
house, and one end of it was com- 
pletely filled with what seemed to be a 
series of giant transformers, of which 
the heavily insulated tops were almost 
lost in the shadows of the ceiling. A 
great switch-panel held a number of 
meters and on a large table was a com- 
plicated arrangement of apparatus, 
most of it totally unlike anything I had 
ever seen before. Only a great tube, a 
yard in diameter, seemed to resemble 
in some sort an X-ray tube, though it 
was covered all about with what seem- 
ed like a fantastic bird-cage of wire. 
Set near the table were several booths, 
heavily sheeted with lead, and two or 
three high screens covered with the 
same metal. Lastly, in a protected cor- 
ner, were several hutches of rabbits. 

“First of all,” said Dr. Sylvester, as 
I turned to him in bewilderment, “let 
me impress upon you, that under no 
circumstances must you leave the shel- 
ter of your booth until I give the word. 
The intensity of the rays that will be 
produced at one stage of the experi- 
ment is tremendous. The concentration 
of power within the tube is designed 
to set up a condition of excessive 
strain in the portion of three-dimen- 
sional space in which it acts, a strain 
that I have reason to believe, once 
set up, will remain more or less per- 
manent. Each booth is provided with a 
periscope and intercommunication 
phone.” 

'While he spoke he was busy at the 
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door of the rabbit hutch and taking 
up two wicker baskets he enclosed a 
rabbit in each. He gave one to me, 
and pointing out the booth in which 1 
was to stand for protection, he entered 
his own shelter. 

I found the interior of my booth by 
no means so cramped and dark as I 
had expected. On a little screen the 
image of the room was distinct and 
bright; a small pilot-light burned above 
a control-wheel and through a loud- 
speaker telephone I could hear the 
voice of Dr. Sylvester. 

“The booths are provided with du- 
plicate controls,” he said. “In case of 
accident, seven complete turns of the 
wheel will shut off the current.” 

As I watched, the great tube be- 
gan gradually to glow, at first dully, 
then with increasing light until the vio- 
let radiance was dazzling; then sudden- 
ly it stopped, but a moment after- 
ward the whole room seemed bathed 
in fantastic flickering light — light that 
seemed to emanate from the objects 
in the room and flow over their sur- 
faces in a play of rippling color. 

“Almost all substances seem to fluo- 
resce under the impact of these rays,” 
said the doctor. 

But this light also passed as the in- 
creasing intensity of current continued 
to hasten the cycle of the emanated 
energy. The tube continued dark. 

“Now the current is at its maxi- 
mum,” came from the telephone. 

I saw Dr. Sylvester’s rabbit leap out 
from the door of his booth and scuttle 
across the laboratory floor. 

“Now we can safely leave our 
booths,” were his next words. “At this 
intensity the rays very neatly ap- 
proach the magnitude of the ‘cosmic 
rays’ of Milikan. They are apparently 
harmless to life but they seem to be 
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closely associated with the dimension- 
al relations of matter.” 

As we approached the tube we saw 
forming in its centre a small bubble, 
black and with no trace of lustre. No 
light could pass the etherless space 
that had been blasted apart under 
such tremendous force. As we watch- 
ed, it grew until it nearly filled the 
tube. 

“What is it?” I exclaimed. 

“You might call it the “Quintes- 
sence of Nothing,” he replied. “It 
is a Hole in the Universe. Let us re- 
turn to our shelters while 1 shut off 
the current.” 

The tube remained dark. No flick- 
ering fluorescence passed over the 
room. Whatever rays were generated 
in the dark heart of the bubble were 
powerless to pass the space that was 
other than the space we know, and 
perhaps their titanic and struggling in- 
sulation hastened the disintegration 
of that three-foot portion of what had 
been our three-dimensional world. 

The afternoon we spent in writing 
a complete laboratory record of our 
morning’s work and by evening we 
were both exhausted, with the nervous 
exhaustion that follows excitement. 

That night a series of terrific thun- 
derstorms swept over the city and my 
sleep, in the intervals between the cli- 
maxes, was troubled by dreams in 
which the bubble — now grown large 
— assumed fantastic shapes and I saw 
it, as I had not in my waking hours, 
as a menacing thing. But in the morn- 
ing with the storms gone and the sum- 
mer sunlight flooding my room, such 
thoughts left me. I dressed and met 
Dr. Sylvester at the little restaurant 
he sometimes frequented, breakfasting 
heartily and at leisure, as though the 
day before us were concerned with no 



important matter of any sort. 

On returning to the house we found 
a crowd gathered about the entrance, 
with two fire-patrol wagons at the curb 
and numerous helmeted firemen mov- 
ing in and out through the crowd. We 
hurried. The crowd was mainly of the 
curious, but there were some who were 
recognizable as neighbors and of these, 
two or three women, bareheaded, an- 
swered our query at the same time. 

“It’s the housekeeper’s little boy, 
sir. He’s lost and no one knows where 
— but they could hear him cryin’. 

“They thought he’d crawled under 
the stairs or somewhere; — but then he 
might ’ave gone under the floor — it’s 
an old building, sir — and they got the 
firemen to help with their axes and 
ladders.” 

I saw Dr. Sylvester’s face set with 
sudden concern. As we stood there si- 
lent, we could hear from time to time 
a faint wailing that seemed to come 
from very far off, or to be muffled by 
some enclosing barrier. There was a 
murmur of sympathy from the crowd. 
The wailing grew nearer, more plain. 

“They must ‘ave found him,” said 
a woman, “They must ’ave found him 
— but funny he’s still cryin’ — ” 

The sound grew plainer — seemed for 
a moment almost at our sides, then 
passed away from us, going farther 
and farther from the building till it 
died away. 

“Mother av Moses!” said one of the 
women. “What was that?” 

Then the firemen came out, empty- 
handed. The boy was not to be found. 

“That noise couldn’t have been him 
—must have come from some place 
else,” they reported. 

Gradually the crowd dispersed, and 
as soon as we might. Dr. Sylvester and 
I went upstairs to his laboratory. 
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There everything was as we had left it 
the night before — but the bubble was 
gone. 

We stood for a moment looking at 
each other. I think we felt that there 
was no need to question, that we both 
understood in a dim way the connec- 
tion between the events. But whatever 
the horrible explanation might be, we 
knew that in our work lay the imme- 
diate necessity. 

Sylvester seemed more shaken by 
it than I; yet I could see that his brain 
was working more clearly and more 
rapidly than mine. Very suddenly he 
began to speak, in a voice, I had never 
heard before. 

“I have never told you — nor anyone 
— how 1 lost Marjorie. Please do con- 
sider this aside from sentiment as data 
for a scientific purpose, nothing more. 
I was walking down the road that led 
to her house in Hazelton when I saw 
her, a hundred yards away, coming 
out of the gate of her front lawn. She 
saw me and, waving, started to meet 
me. About half way she seemed to 
stumble. I thought she had turned her 
ankle and ran forward to help her. At 
that instant she disappeared— vanish- 
ed — before my eyes. I came up to the 
spot where she had been — there was 
nothing. The surface of the road was 
solid — the edges of the road were clear 
of bushes — I had not taken my eyes 
from her. I ran to the house. Her fam- 
ily from the porch had seen her leave 
the gate — else I should have thought 
that I had gone a little mad. And 
when I went back to the road, I 
thought I heard her calling me. That 
was all. What happened afterward does 
not concern us now, but this much it is 
necessary for you to know in case you 
may be obliged to carry on these ex- 
periments alone. Now you see why we 



must pursue the work to and finish.” 

In a few minutes he pulled himself 
together with what must have been a 
tremendous effort. His next words 
were concerned with the technical de- 
tails of our work. 

“We must, above all,” he said, 
“avoid the possibility of another bub- 
ble escaping from its bonds. We must 
make a cage that will be sufficiently 
powerful to hold it. I believe that we 
may, by a change in the confining 
screen, attain this end.” 

That day I remember vaguely as a 
day of feverish work and dreamlike 
wonder.- In irrational sequence came 
phenomenon after phenomenon — 
strange, unimagined and inconceivable 
— till the world in which we had lived 
became remote from our consciousness 
and we lost all touch with the reasoning 
of our accustomed universe. 

In a quiet haste we wired a new re- 
taining screen, but this time with ad- ' 
ditional guards at its intersections — 
tiny glass spheres containing sub- 
stances powerfully radioactive. With 
this new screen in place of the old, 
we made a new bubble and with ter- 
ror saw it engulf a rabbit that we 
placed there as a hasty victim in the 
cause to science. To our wonder we 
saw the bubble, having absorbed into 
its nothingness the living object, slow- 
ly lose its dense obscurity and become 
less and less — saw it become a shadow 
— tenuous — saw the beginnings of 
translucency, as though by some sub- 
stance newly dissipated through it — 
and then to us in the silent laboratory 
came the screams of the animal, but 
very faint. 

“Then whatever is caught in the 
damned thing must be — ” began Dr. 
Sylvester and broke off with horror in 
his voice. We were silent. We both un- 
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derstood the significance of that slow 
clearing of the bubble. We cautiously 
loosed it from its retaining current, 
keeping ready at a touch sufficient 
magnetism to recapture it. At its re- 
lease the bubble, how only a shadowy 
gray, flattened suddenly, — assumed an 
amoebic form and motion and with a 
queer flowing, undulating movement, 
sent out strange pseudopodia (a sort of 
extension of the central mass) that 
seemed to feel and grasp. Dr. Sylves- 
ter took a small tube of radium, fas- 
tened to a glass rod, and with this he 
drove, as it were, the strange, shape- 
less thing about the floor. Once he 
thrust the rod into its center and for 
a moment it assumed again its round- 
ed shape and clung to the rod. 

Another rabbit was placed near it. As 
by some attraction the bubble moved 
toward it — a fat pseudopodium seemed 
to envelope it with a single motion. 
Now the sounds from the bubble were 
of both the rabbits but the bubble it- 
self grew clearer and clearer, till it be- 
came invisible. Almost as it disappear- 
ed, we led it to its cage and secured it 
with the current. 

I do not know how much more Dr. 
Sylvester understood than I the 
strange translation of these solid 
atoms. I only know that by the even- 
ing his face showed a grim despair, as 
by one means and another, physical 
or chemical, we had endeavored futile- 
ly to penetrate that enigmatic space— 
to render visible those living things 
that had so suddenly and so complete- 
ly been translated into it. We photo- 
graphed with lenses of glass and 
quartz, before screens diffusing every 
sort of ray. These photographs I took 
pains to develop and examine alone, 
and Dr. Sylvester, as if accepting the 
intervention as kindly meant, made 



no objection whatsoever to my efforts. 

It was as well that I took this task 
upon myself, for at midday of the third 
day, among a series of plates hope- 
lessly blank, I came upon one taken, 
as the marks showed, by the light of a 
powerful spark, that showed a thing of 
horror — bizarre — contorted, grotesque- 
ly and agonizingly misshapen — writh- 
ing forms that filled the whole space of 
the bubble. I scraped and hid the plate 
without further ado and reported “No 
result.” 

From that moment I felt that there 
could be only one ending to the affair. 
And when we had worked late into the 
night without result, I saw that the 
transfusion of objects into the strange 
universe was a reaction that could pro- 
ceed in that one direction only — that 
some strong balance favored the un- 
known side. 

For three days we worked unceasing- 
ly. On the evening before the fourth 
day we sat again, with our eyes burn- 
ing from fatigue, in Dr. Sylvester’s 
library over coffee — much coffee. 

He seemed at first almost too wear- 
ied to speak but after perhaps fifteen 
minutes of silence, he began in a tired, 
quiet voice, to summarize the results 
of our work. 

“We have discovered by my syn- 
thesis the factors necessary to produce 
a disturbance of spatial relation. We 
see that they may occur in nature; 
that under certain conditions, by the 
aid of lightning as well as by my 
tube, there may be produced the 
globules of hyper-space, which then 
seek each other out — flow together — 
and travel in vague and erratic fash- 
ion, as they may be drawn here and 
there by one influence or another. 
They seek each other out, not by any 
attraction but by the simple and all- 
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powerful law of chance — the result of 
an infinity of chances — the most inex- 
orable law of any universe. They seek 
each other out and flow together;— 
you will remember that. 

“The experiments in which we at- 
tempted to reverse the disturbances 
of space were a failure. I now see more 
clearly why they could not have suc- 
ceeded. I can explain it only vaguely 
perhaps, for our science has as yet but 
few words to express or explain such 
phenomena, but briefly, it js this: 

“There are in the universe certain 
motions and reactions that are unbal- 
anced — that tend toward a certain end 
from which nothing can divert nor ar- 
rest them. Such is the general rush of 
the whole known universe through 
space from an unknowable start to an 
inconceivable goal. Such is the grad- 
ual dissipation of energy throughout 
the known universe — the slow but inex- 
orable reduction of unequal centers of 
force to an inescapable stagnation of 
equilibrium, which no factor of this 
universe shall ever be able to break. 
And one aspect of this is shown by 
the elements of higher atomic weights. 
Now the fusion-point is at uranium 
and radium; — who can know at what 
unknown element it was in time past, 
or at what elements it may lie in the 
future, till the reduction shall be com- 
plete. 

“This is not new in this we have 
found no more than others before us 
have found. Our greatest discovery — 
and it is for humanity a hopeless, bar- 
ren thing — is that, as these great pro- 
gressions exist in our universe, so there 
is an interspatial flow — from the 
Known to the Unknown — as inexor- 
able as the others. 

“And since it is inescapable, it will 
be inadvisable to publish it to human- 



ity; that knowledge might produce 
events of unnecessary horror — if it 
were not utterly disbelieved. I shall, 
therefore, destroy all our notes and 
tomorrow we shall together demolish 
my apparatus. It was just as well, 
perhaps, that you destroyed the one 
successful plate. I rather fancied that 
you might. It was kind though to 
spare me, but needless. In these last 
years I have known that strange things 
existed. I have watched and sought for 
them — and I have seen them, — beyond 
the utter limits of horror. 

“Now let us, in God’s name, leave 
off this unhappy experiment for to- 
night. We are both in desperate need 
of sleep. Take the couch in the small 
room and I will take that in the li- 
brary. Good night and good rest.” 

The night passed as a single mo- 
ment and I slept with complete loss 
of consciousness till next morning 
when the sun was high. I saw at once 
that it was late and tiptoed to the door 
of the library to see if Sylvester were 
yet awake. The room was empty, the 
couch was bare. I thought that he 
must have gone early to his laboratory. 

And so he had — for just as I caught 
sight of a paper propped against the 
lamp on the library table, I heard, or 
thought I heard, his voice as from far 
off. 

“Frank — old man — I’ve gone — I 
won’t forget — ” 

The room was empty. I rushed to 
the laboratory. It also was empty, but 
the chemical salts on the shelves, 
still flickering in their luminous activ- 
ity, showed that the full force of the 
current had been in use but a moment 
before. I locked his laboratory and his 
rooms and, somehow, got back to my 
own house. There I lay for a week, de- 
lirious with fever — prey of the most 
( Continued on page 131 ) 
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THE EYE OF THE VULTURE 
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Not all eyes are alike, as we well know; nor can the human eye be called such 
a good optical instrument, compared to the eyes oj some oj the wild animals and 
birds, and particularly, to those oj the wild birds oj prey. They have a vastly 
keener eyesight and can register things at a distance impossible for a human 
being to even glimpse. 

However, there is much in optics that we do not understand today. Our 
author, in this story, brings out a number of theories, novel and interesting, if 
not actually surprising, and his reasoning seems to be founded on solid scientif- 
ic grounds. 



L ONG before the rest of the sur- 
I veying party were awake, Megg 
and I went out to locate the new camp- 
ing ground. The chief difficulty in se- 
lecting a survey camp site on the prair- 
ie is in finding a place where water is 
available. Here on the flat western 
plains there were no streams of run- 
ning water, no springs and very few 
lakes. There was indeed a small lake 
a few miles to the south of us; but we 
had been told that the water was so 
alkaline that it was not fit for man or 
beast to drink. 

Old Thibault, who lived at the bot- 
tom of the bluffs where we came up 
out of the river valley a hundred and 
thirty miles back, had told us that a 
small coulee led into the lake from the 
north; and he imagined that some- 
where along this would be the best 
place for our camp. 

We found the coulee to be only a 
short depression in the otherwise 
level prairie. At the point where we 
came upon it, it was only two or three 
feet below the surroundings. But upon 
following it down a couple of miles, we 
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found that it became deeper and pos- 
sessed here and there a trace of a 
dried-up pond. 

We finally chose a place where the 
sloping sides of the course were five 
or six feet high; and where, in a sharp 
bend, there was evidence that water 
had been standing not many weeks 
ago. 

The place was thickly strewn with 
bleached buffalo bones, indicating 
that this had formerly been a favorite 
watering hole for the denizens of the 
plains. 

I was confident that by sinking a 
well a few feet at this point, we would 
find at least a temporary supply of 
water. And as there were no indica- 
tions of alkali in the near vicinity, we 
might reasonably expect it to be fairly 
free from that poison. 

I knew that digging here would be 
rather a slow and tedious job, because 
I had learned from previous experience 
that in such a place the soil would be 
one tangled mass of buffalo bones in 
all stages of decay, to a depth of some 
ten or twelve feet. I hoped we would 
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not have to go much deeper than that 
to come upon the vein we sought. 

Having selected this camp site, we 
repaired to the slight eminence of a 
badger mound, and planted a flag on 
a pole as a signal for the expedition 
to come on up. 

Although it was still early morning 
we knew they would be watching the 
horizon with field glasses for the sig- 
nal. As we finished setting our flag 
pole, we noticed a mirage beginning to 
form in the south-east; and very short- 
ly the clear-cut outlines of a town be- 
gan to appear. 

And we saw, apparently only a 
couple of miles away, the unmistak- 
able replica, (albeit inverted), of a 
town we had passed through two 
weeks earlier; according to our calcu- 
lations, about three hundred miles 
away. 

Megg had never been on the plains 
before, and to him this was incredible. 

He could not believe that we could 
really see a town so far away. 

I assured him that there were in- 
stances on record of people having 
seen several times that far and I re- 
lated the well-known circumstance of 
seeing ice in the Mediterranean Sea. 

Captain Rose, of the steamship 
President Adams, reported that on a 
morning in midsummer the passengers 
and crew saw a large piece of floating 
ice, accompanied by several smaller 
ones, floating above the horizon, in 
the middle of the Mediterranean. 
These were so clear that they could see 
the blue and green veins in the ice. 
Yet at that time of the year there 
could be no ice nearer than several 
thousand miles. 

It is believed that they saw a reflec- 
tion of the Arctic Ocean. 

As the sun rose higher, the mirage 



cleared away; and the brown and lev- 
el prairie land stretched away as far 
as the eye could reach, with nothing 
to relieve the monotony except our 
own tents, ten or a dozen miles away, 
mere white specks on the boundleiss 
expanse of light brown, which is the 
characteristic color of the half-bleach- 
ed grass in midsummer on the plains. 

The prairie met the sky in a horizon 
just as straight as a chalk-line, form- 
ing a perfect circle at the limit of vis- 
ion. Then as the sun rose higher, we 
commenced to see little crinkles in the 
horizon; and presently little heat 
waves began to chase each other. They 
distorted the horizon line into indefi- 
nite little wrinkles, as if a number of 
very much attenuated and transpar- 
ent worms were hurrying along the 
hot brim of the world, and making 
frantic efforts to go fast enough to 
avoid being hurt. 

When the plains are blistering hot, 
and your eyes follow the heat waves, 
they all appear to dance with a sort 
of demoniac rhythm; and you catch 
yourself thinking with horror that 
perhaps you are not really seeing this 
phenomenon in the distance, but that 
these pulsations are taking place in 
your own brain; and that the heat is 
unbalancing your senses. Then you 
close your eyes to see if you can shut 
it out. The vision persists a moment 
and then fades; and you feel reassured. 

We had nothing to do but to hobble 
our horses so they could not run away, 
and sit down and wait for the others 
to come up. 

With our glasses we could see that 
they were breaking camp; and soon 
the white blotches gave place to sev- 
eral dark specks which the glasses re- 
solved into teams and wagons, atten- 
ded by several men on horseback. 
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And now a cool breeze sprang up, 
and we lay down on the half-dead 
grass to rest. For a while we lay at 
full length and gazed at the clear sky. 

Presently a large black bird flew 
majestically over us, high in the heav- 
ens. He appeared to be traveling in an 
absolutely straight line. “What kind of 
a bird is that?” asked Megg. 

“That’s a vulture,” I said. “They 
live off dead animals.” 

“Yes, I have read about them,” he 
rejoined. “They are really quite won- 
derful birds, although they are carrion 
eaters. Naturalists claim that they can 
locate a dead animal twenty or thirty 
miles away. Some say they can see it. 
Others say they can smell it. In any 
case, it is nothing short of marvelous.” 
“Yes,” I said, remembering an ex- 
tract from my Natural History. “They 
have been known to descend from a 
height at which they were almost in- 
visible, to feed upon a dead snake, 
only a few inches long.” 

“I am going to watch this fellow; he 
acts as if he were going somewhere,” 
and Megg took up the binoculars and 
followed the unwavering flight for 
several minutes without further com- 
ment. Then he observed: “He is get- 
ting pretty small now. I guess he is 
going clear out of sight. Here, let’s 
see if I can pick him out with your 
telescope.” 

I handed him my glass, which he 
limbered out; after a minute he an- 
nounced, “Yes, here he is, still going. 
No, he is turning now.” 

“He seems to be circling around 
now,” he continued after another mo- 
ment. “He must see something on the 
ground. There is another one now. 
They are both circling. There, they 
are both circling. There, they are 
going down. Now, I see a couple 
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more coming. Yes, they must have 
found something.” 

He closed the telescope, and fell to 
meditating. 

Finally he looked up, saying, “You 
can’t make me believe that fellow 
didn’t know where he was going when 
he passed here. And there is no know- 
ing how far he had gone before that. 
I must have followed him for twenty 
miles. It isn't possible that he could 
see a dead coyote or badger lying in 
the grass, twenty miles away. And yet 
it’s just as impossible that he could 
smell it.” 

“Funny thing, isn’t it?” 

“When I get back to take my post- 
graduate course, I am going to see 
what the professors have to say about 
it.” 

We said nothing more on the sub- 
ject that day. But during the sum- 
mer, we saw a great many of the 
birds; and one day Megg succeeded 
in shooting two of them. 

They were of the turkey buzzard 
family (Thinogryhus Aura). We dis- 
sected one of the eyes as best we 
could with the very meager equip- 
ment at hand, and examined it with 
a pocket microscope. 

We found that this eye conformed 
in general shape to that of most large 
birds’eyes. That is, it was not spher- 
ical like land animals’ eyes, but dis- 
tinctly elongated from front to back, 
as though a ball were stretched out 
to a somewhat ellipsoidal shape. And 
the crystalline lens, instead of being 
fairly thin and doubly convex, as in 
ordinary eyes, was nearly spherical. 
However, the anterior convexity ap- 
peared to be slightly the less pro- 
nounced. The iris, pupil and retina 
revealed nothing of special interest, 
but the sclerotic casing of the eyeball. 
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usually called the white of the eye, 
instead of being of fibrous construct- 
ion, as is usual in most eyes, con- 
sisted largely of bone, and was very 
firm and rigid. 

I afterwards learned that all these 
peculiarities were well-known to orni- 
thologists, and that they were to some 
extent common to all raptorial birds. 

Megg was not very well satisfied 
with the examination, and determined 
to try again under more favorable 
circumstances. He thought that bet- 
ter equipment and a more powerful 
microscope might bring out details 
that we had missed. 

Accordingly he cut the other bird’s 
head off, and preserved it in a jar of 
alcohol. And when he went back to 
college that fall, he took the head 
with him. 

Several years passed, and I saw 
nothing of Megg, although we ex- 
changed a few letters. I knew he had 
finished his college work and had be- 
come an experimenter in an indus- 
trial laboratory conducted by a well- 
known firm engaged in the manufac- 
ture of lenses, telescopes and other 
optical equipment. 

Then one day I received a letter 
from him, saying he would like to 
have me take a trip with him over 
the plains. He seemed very anxious to 
have me go, and finished by saying: 

“I want to show you what it is the 
vulture sees.” Of course my curios- 
ity was aroused, and since I was a- 
bout to take my annual vacation, I 
wrote him accepting his invitation 
and making an appointment to meet 
him and arrange for the proposed 
trip. 

According to arrangement, we pro- 
ceeded to a little jerkwater station on 
the edge of the prairie, where we en- 



gaged a pair of saddle horses and a 
light camping outfit, sufficient for a 
three or four days’ journey across the 
plains. That evening, at the little fron- 
tier hotel, Megg explained to me what 
he thought we were going to see. 

“After I went home that fall,” he 
commenced, “I kept on thinking a- 
bout that vulture’s telescopic eye or 
nose, whichever it was. And during 
my college work I kept an eye open, 
to see if I could discover anything 
that would throw light on the subject. 
You know I specialized in physics 
and chemistry. 

“Perhaps I may as well indulge in 
a little lecture on light and vision. I 
am sure you won’t mind even if I 
repeat some things about which you 
already know. 

“Indeed, I won’t mind.” 

“Well, then, as you know, there 
are certain oscillations or vibrations 
in matter which scientists call waves, 
for want of a better name. These 
waves are of different lengths or 
frequency; and there are certain 
groups of them that our senses are a- 
ble to perceive. There is one group 
that are very short, and we are able 
to sense them with our eyes as color. 
The next group that we are able to 
sense are very much longer and are 
known as heat waves. These are 
ether waves. 

“But in between these are a mul- 
titude of different lengths that we 
cannot sense at all with our natural 
equipment. Nature has not endowed 
us with any organs that respond to 
their vibrations. 

“Again, after heat, there is another 
long series of waves, this time in the 
air usually, as far as we are conc- 
cemed, that we cannot detect, un- 
til finally they become so long that 
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we are able to perceive them as 
sound. 

“The number of the different 
length of waves is almost infinite, 
but Nature picks out a little group 
here and another there, saying in 
effect, ‘Here are these waves. They 
are enough to get along with, and 
when you need some more, I will 
give them to you.” 

“Of course we don’t know all a- 
bout these waves, but we are able 
to measure them in a way; and we 
have been able to invent scientific 
apparatus that can sense a great many 
that were formerly beyond our ken. 

“Of the waves we call sound, we 
have quite definite measurements. 
They are very long. In music, we 
have given names to a few of the 
most important ones, and the human 
voice is capable of producing them 
with great exactness. We speak of 
them as the scale of notes. Some 
notes represent wavelengths that the 
voice cannot produce; but we can 
hear and recognize and even pro- 
duce them with musical instruments. 

“Naturalists have long suspected 
that there are short sound waves be- 
yond the range of our ears, which in- 
sects can both hear and reproduce; 
though there is no definite proof that 
this is the case. Just what Nature uses 
all the rest of the infinite number of 
wavelengths for, we do not know. 
Neither do we know why she has been 
so stingy in letting us use them. 

“However, we do know that waves 
of different lengths do exist, because 
we have been able to capture them 
with, for instance, the X-ray machine 
and the radio broadcasting machine. 

“Well, it finally occurred to me 
that if Nature had been a little more 
liberal with the insects, in regard to 
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sound waves, than she had been with 
us, she might have been a little more 
liberal with the vultures in regard to 
light waves. 

“I reasoned that the vulture’s eyes 
might have been fashioned to sense 
one or two more wavelengths than we 
are permitted, thus giving them one 
or two more colors. 

“In that case, some things that are 
colorless and so invisible to us, would 
have color and be visible to them. 
The more I thought of this, the more 
plausible it seemed. So I set to work 
to verify this theory. I took it for 
granted that these birds could see the 
same colors we see. The longest waves 
that affect our eyes are the dark 
red, .0007621 millimeters; and the 
shortest are the violet, .0003968mm. 
The intermediate ones produce the 
other colors. But if the bird could see 
one more color, it seemed probable 
that it was one immediately beyond 
one or the other end of our spectrum— 
either slightly longer than .0007621, 
or slightly shorter than .0003968. 

“After much thought, I decided 
that the short rays — the ultra-violet — 
were the most probable, because it 
is quite generally known that bril- 
liant sunshine is very replete with 
actinic, or ultra-violet rays. 

“I read everything I could find per- 
taining to eyes and vision; and among 
other theories, I found one to the 
effect that chemical changes take 
place in the retina of the eye, creat- 
ing photographic images, which are 
sensed by the optic nerve and trans- 
mitted to the brain. 

“These images are obliterated by an 
electric current and the sensitizing 
chemical is renewed very often. The 
rapidity with which the eye can con- 
ceive changes in moving pictures 
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seems to indicate that the change 
takes place 20 or 30 times in a sec- 
ond. 

“There appears to be quite con- 
vincing proof that this photography 
takes place, in the fact often demon- 
strated, that if a frog's eye is plunged 
into a solution of alum immediately 
after death, an image may be found, 
actually fixed on the retina. 

“It seemed very probable, then, 
that there were certain photographic 
chemicals in the vulture’s eyes that 
were not in ours, and that they were 
responsive to sunrays that were ei- 
ther longer or shorter in wavelength 
than those of our visible spectrom. 

“Therefore I took up a careful 
study of photography, paying partic- 
ular attention to the effect of light on 
the various chemicals. 

“Early in this investigation, I was 
impressed with the peculiar reactions 
of various salts of iron when brought 
in contact with solar light. One ex- 
periment, recorded by Lord Ray- 
leigh, tends to show that when a plate 
treated with ferro-cyanide of potas- 
sium and ferric chloride is exposed to 
infra-red rays, color effects are pro- 
duced. 

“Ordinarily, the rays in the infra- 
red region are incapable of showing 
any color reactions. 

“Although, as I say, I suspected 
that the vulture’s enlarged color per- 
ception had to do with the other end 
of the spectrum, the violet end, still 
.1 suspected that these chemicals 
might contain the solution of the se- 
cret. 

“Accordingly I set to work to make 
a careful chemical analysis of one of 
the eyes that I had preserved in spir- 
its; and to my great satisfaction I 
found very distinct traces of these 
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compounds of iron; whereas tests of 
other animals’ eyes were noticeably 
lacking inferrous reaction. 

“My tests were later verified by 
an analytical chemist. I felt then that 
here, at last, was fairly conclusive 
proof that there was at least one 
color visible to the bird, that was 
outside the range of our perceptions. 

“Of course, I had no way of judg- 
ing what the frequency or length of 
these waves might be; but since the 
waves beyond the violet have such 
well-known powers of exciting chem- 
ical changes, I felt justified in stick- 
ing to my first guess. Rayleigh’s ex- 
periment to the contrary notwith- 
standing, that they were at the ultra- 
violet end of the spectrum. 

“I was not content to rest here, 
however. I determined to try to ver- 
ify my conclusions, and finally set 
to work to alter certain violet rays, 
if possible, to make them conform in 
frequency to the visible violet ones. 

“After much unsuccessful effort, 
I hit upon a plan of arranging a 
system of reflectors on a roughly 
rectangular form, endeavoring by 
trial to space them at such a dis- 
tance from one another that they 
would create a wave interference. 

“After much careful manipulation, 
I was able to arrive at a spacing that 
appeared to make a light red ray 
seem a little darker, or a violet ap- 
pear a little nearer the indigo shade. 
That is, I was able to step each 
color up a very little toward the red 
end of the spectrum. I hoped, in 
this way, to be able to step some of 
the ultra-violet rays up among the 
violet ones, thus rendering any sub- 
stance giving off ultra-violet rays 
visible. 

“To experiment with it, I frequent- 
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ly took this apparatus out into an 
open field where I could get an 
abundance of sunlight; and I found 
that it gave to the vegetation, the 
soil, and even the blue sky, a 
slightly different color. 

“One day, as 1 was peering 
through the instrument. I noticed 
what I took to be a small column 
of smoke, ascending from the far 
end of the field. I thought to my- 
self, ‘Somebody must be burning 
rubbish there.’ 

“But it occurred to me as being 
rather strange that, although I had 
been in the field quite a long time, 
I had not noticed anyone working 
in the vicinity; neither had I ob- 
served the smoke before. 

“I took my eye from the instru- 
ment, to search for the person who 
had made the fire; but I could see 
no one. Suddenly it dawned on me 
that I could not even see the smoke. 
I looked through the instrument a- 
gain, and could distinctly see the 
ascending column. 

“I now noticed that it was of dis- 
tinctly violet color, and not like any 
smoke I had ever seen before. My 
next thought was that they must be 
burning some sort of chemical that 
was coloring the smoke, or at least 
giving off colored fumes. But why 
should they be burning it off in an 
open field like that? 

“1 decided to go and investigate. 
I took one last look through the in- 
strument, to establish the definite 
location, and setting down the ma- 
chine, started off across the field. 

“I had only walked a few paces 
when the thought struck me that it 
was not smoke or fumes from a 
fire, but some kind of a vaporiza- 
tion that was not visible to the 



naked eye. Feeling that I was on 
the verge of an important discov- 
ery, I broke into a run, and ap- 
proached the spot in breathless 
haste. And there, in a clump of 
small weeds, I came upon a small, 
dead poodle dog. The carcass was 
giving off a very offensive odor. 

I did not linger, but hastened back 
to my instrument; feeling very jubi- 
lant, and convinced that I had dis- 
covered the secret of the vulture’s 
eye. 

“Since that time I have reduced my 
instrument to a more compact form. 
And it is for the purpose of verifying 
my faith in its performance that I am 
making this trip. 

“This is the machine,” he contin- 
ued, as he took a bulky instrument out 
of a suitcase. “1 have fitted it with 
some powerful telescopic lenses. I 
hope tomorrow will be a clear day, so 
we can test it out.” 

The next morning we set out at 
daybreak, and noon found us far out 
on the level plains. After we had eat- 
en our lunch, we began to watch the 
sky for vultures. 

For a long time we had no success. 
We were about decided to give up the 
vigil and move on into a more remote 
region, when we spied a vulture, away 
to the west, flying on a line that ap- 
peared to be taking him about a mile 
to the south of us. We got him under 
focus with the binoculars, and followed 
his flight for some time after he had 
passed from the field of vision of the 
unaided eye. When we felt that we 
had the direction of his flight well es- 
tablished, my companion set his in- 
strument up on a tripod, and pro- 
ceeded to adjust it to focus on that 
portion of the horizon toward which 
the bird was flying. 
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At length he announced, “There it 
is. I have it.” He made one or two 
more minor adjustments and then 
exclaimed, “Come and take a look! 
It is plain as day!” 

I laid down the glasses, and put my 
eye to the eyepiece. At first I could 
see nothing. Then the view gradually 
cleared, and I saw a thin column of 
what appeared to be dark smoke, as- 
cending high into the sky; and around 
its top circled two or three vultures. 

“I will venture to say this is the 
first smell you have ever seen,” ob- 
served Megg. 

“Yes,” I said, “you certainly have 
discovered the secret of the vulture’s 
eye.” 

We decided to find a watering- 
place, and camp a couple of days for 
old-time’s sake, as well as to further 
observe the workings of this device, 
through the discovery of which we 
were able to visualize the odor of a 
dead animal. I say the odor of a dead 
animal, because that was what we 
naturally supposed we had just seen. 
But Megg assured me that other odors 
were visible, too. 

He related how, a few weeks before 
our trip, he had taken a motor trip 
into the country in the early moriting. 
He had seen at a distance, through 
the instrument, what he at first took 
to be the smoke of a prairie fire, as it 
was spread over quite a large area. He 
was unable to see it with the naked 
eye; but since it appeared to be not 
far from the highway, he resolved to 
investigate. 

He parked his machine beside the 
road, planning to walk across the ad- 
joining fields and make an examina- 
tion. But when he opened the door 
(he was driving an enclosed car), he 
was immediately aware of the unmis- 



takable odor of guano coming down 
on the breeze. Needless to say, he 
closed his door and drove on. But by 
this circumstance he was convinced 
that his instrument would render vis- 
ible various other odors. In fact, he 
was inclined to believe that it was not 
the actual odor, but certain gases given 
off, carrying the odor, that we saw. 

About mid-afternoon, we came to a 
small spring at the foot of a little hill. 
Here we made our camp, and settled 
down for a two day’s stay. 

An hour or two before sunset, we 
noticed a vulture circling low over 
the prairie, only a short distance away, 
and we immediately turned our instru- 
ment on him. We found, as we expect- 
ed, that he was encircling a thin col- 
umn of smoky substance arising from 
the ground. 

But now I noticed that the column 
was of a very beautiful color. 

“What color would you call that?” 
I asked. 

“That is a very pronounced violet,” 
my companion replied. “It is really 
the ultra-violet, which ordinarily is 
just beyond our range of vision; the 
instrument is converting the ultra- 
violet into violet rays. 

“It would be impossible to say what 
it looks like to the bird. It is no doubt 
a color that we have never seen, and 
never will see. We wouldn’t know 
what to call it, if we did see it. To 
describe it would be like trying to 
describe red, for instance, to a person 
who had always been absolutely color- 
blind. It couldn’t be done.” 

“Well, anyway,” I replied, it is a 
beautiful color. It makes me think of 
some wonderful giant wild-flower, 
growing out of the landscape.” 

But Megg was lost in contemplation, 
and did not answer right away. He 
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was lying on the grass, and I suspected 
that he would soon fall asleep. I knew 
he was tired. 



Shortly he spoke, albeit somewhat 
drowsily. “I have no doubt there are 
infinite numbers of such vari-colored 
blossoms all over the world. The earth 
probably is just one vast flower gard- 
en for the angels,” he concluded; and 
shortly afterward he was snoring. 

I rested awhile, and then made a 
little camp-fire. I then fried some 
bacon, and prepared a frugal supper. 
This ready, I woke Megg, and we ate 
in the gathering twilight. Then I took 
my blanket and turned in, leaving 
Megg to wash the dishes, consisting 
mainly of two tin cups, and the little 
frying-pan and coffee-pot. 

We were up shortly after daylight 
the next morning; and we cooked our 
breakfast in the best of spirits. 

The cool crisp atmosphere and the 
clearness of the skies in the prairie 
country, always seems to give one a 
feeling of exhilaration and well-being, 
which unfortunately disappears in the 
heat of the day. 

When we Finished our breakfast, 
Megg looked searchingly in the direc- 
tion of the rising sun. "Do you know,” 
he said, “I would give a week’s salary 
to see another mirage like the first 
one we saw that summer.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I would give two of 
them, and call it cheap at that.” 

“Maybe we will see one. This is 
just the right kind of a morning. There 
are no clouds, and yesterday was a 
very hot day. 

“Well, here’s hoping,” he said, as 
he took up his glasses to search the sky 
for birds. 

I busied myself cleaning my gun; I 
Eye of the Vulture 



hoped to shoot a prairie chicken for 
lunch. 

After a few minutes, Megg laid 
down his glasses and pointed away to 
the southeast, remarking, “I almost 
believe there is one forming over 
there now.” Following his gaze, I saw 
that it was unmistakably the beginning 
of a mirage. There were the hazy and 
indistinct colonnades ranging along 
the horizon, the bottoms apparently 
depressing the earth slightly, and the 
tops extending a little way above the 
horizon line. These columns appeared 
like long crystals of some translucent 
substance, some wide, some narrow; 
all jumbled together, but all standing 
upright. 

Gradually these dissolved, and here 
and there trees, houses and smoke 
stacks took their place, while the here- 
tofore straight line of the bottom of 
the mirage faded out, giving place to 
the ragged skyline of an inverted in- 
dustrial city, with a broad sheet of 
placid water in the background. 

“Do you know what city this is?” 
my companion asked. 

“Yes,” I said; “it must be that stock- 
yard and packing-house district that 
we passed last week on the train.” 

“It looks almost beautiful now that 
we are so far away we cannot smell 
it,” he said. “Distance lends enchant- 
ment to this view. But doesn’t it look 
close by? It looks as if you could run 
over there in ten minutes.” 

And indeed it was the nearest-ap- 
pearing and clearest mirage I have 
ever seen, and I have spent the better 
part of my life in the open country. 
Even the windows, roofs and the 
ladders on the chimneys were clearly 
discernible. In the foreground was a 
low tower, topped with a weathervane 
representing a horse with man and tail 
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flying wildly in the wind, as though 
racing through the air at top speed. 
For several minutes we stood watching 
the ever-changing scene in awe-struck 
silence. I had a feeling that this was 
one of those rare occasions when Na- 
ture deigns to notice its insignificant 
human souls, and in a spirit of con- 
descension draws aside the curtains 
and gives us a long to be remembered 
glimpse of her treasures. 

Of course the city was wrong side 
up, as though it were suspended from 
the sky, for the image must always be 
inverted in a mirror. 

But when one has gazed fixedly at 
it for a few moments, the sense of 
direction seems to fade, and he is no 
longer conscious of the incongruity 
of the scene, and all seems natural. 
The senses seem to readjust them- 
selves, just as when you see the reflec- 
tion of the sky in a pool. If you gaze 
steadily for a moment, you forget that 
you are looking down; you feel as 
though you were looking directly at 
the sky. 

I was the first to come back to earth, 
so to speak. My thoughts reverted to 
our glasses, and then to the new 
instrument. 

“Take a look at it through your 
enchanted visualizer,’’ I said. 

“I hadn't thought of that,” Megg 
said, as he hurriedly picked it up; 
and after making a few rapid adjust- 
ments, placed it to his eye. 

He gave vent to one drawn-out 
gasp of astonishment, which sort of 
trailed off into an expression of deep- 
est admiration. I waited a moment, 
expecting some explanation. But he 
said nothing more; he only stood gaz- 
ing like one hypnotized, without mov- 
ing a muscle. 



Finally I said, “Pardon me, but do 
you see something?” Slowly and with 
apparent reluctance, he removed the 
instrument from his eyes, and handed 
it to me. 

I directed it toward the mirage, and 
applied my eye to the lens. 

Whether I gave any exclamation or 
not, I do not know; but I shall never 
forget the beauty of the sight that met 
my gaze at that moment. 

There was the city, just where it 
had appeared a moment before; but 
rising from a thousand places was a 
beautiful violet exhalation. In some 
places it rolled in billowing volumes; 
in others, it rose in thin columns; as 
smoke rises from a small chimney on a 
still evening. Again it was only a thin 
vapor, which did not conceal, but 
mantled all with its veil of soft color. 

Gathering from all its various 
sources, it united in a vast and tran- 
scendentally beautiful cloud, which 
drifted away over the lake, illuminated 
and glorified by the light of the rising 
sun. 

The golden rays of our great lumi- 
nary, mingling with the deep violet 
of the exhalation, resulted in a multi- 
tude of the most wonderful hues 
and colors. 

Here and there a light breeze 
caught up a colorful wisp, and re- 
solved it into a compact and fanciful 
figure; or else scattered it, or wove 
it into beautiful lace-like patterns that 
dissolved almost as soon as they had 
formed. It was indeed a marvelously 
glorious scene. 

And now my eye fell on the weath- 
er-vane horse in a seemingly wild dash 
up out of a beautiful billowing cloud. 
I was so enchanted with the celestial 
beauty of the scene, that I almost 
expected to see him drag Elisha in his 
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fiery chariot out of this Elysian turm- 
oil and away to the skies. Then a 
brisk breeze caught the cloud, caus- 
ing it to envelop the weather-vane, 
and then tore it into long wisps or 
tongues, which, illuminated by the 
level rays of the sun, looked like half- 
subdued flames. One could almost 
fancy the city was on fire. 

But time was precious, for a mirage 
often lasts only a few moments, so 
after a short survey, I restored the 
instrument to Megg, who took it 
eagerly. 

But even as he raised it to his eyes, 
1 perceived that the scene was fading. 

Almost as rapidly as a breeze blows 



a wisp of mist from a mountain-side, 
it was gone. 

With one accord we sat down 
heavily on the grass. We were fatigued 
by the stress and excitement of the 
extraordinary experience. We gazed 
blankly at the encircling vastness. 
There seemed to be nothing to say. 

At length Megg pulled himself to- 
gether; and his face lit up with a smile. 

“Think what a joy my ‘Smelloscope’ 
would have been to Nero!” he said. 
“He could have experienced all the 
thrills of a burning city every day, 
while he retained them intact.” 

The End 



(Continued from page 119) 

unheard-of phantasms. There was no 
one of those that tended me that did 
not believe me a little mad. 

On the first day that I was able to 
go about I went alone to Dr. Sylves- 
ter’s rooms and destroyed all of the 
apparatus of his research. He himself 
must have burned all his papers on 
that last morning, for 1 found none 
anywhere in his rooms. As I left I 



told the janitor of the building that 
Dr. Sylvester had been called sudden- 
ly away, that he might clear the rooms 
of what rubbish was left and re-let 
them as soon as possible. Then I 
went out where the air was clear and 
fresh. 

But now I know that the sound of 
wind in the trees at night is not al- 
ways made by the wind. The End 




